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PREFACE 


T his book is the successor of a dissertation submitted 
for the B.Sc. Degree in Oxford in 1922 ; but since 
then it has been entirely re-cast, so that, little* if 
anything of the original survives. I need hardly say that it 
does not profess to cover the whole of the subject suggested by 
the title. It is concerned in the main with only two points, 
the nature of perceptual consciousness and the rel^ion of 
sense-^taTp^fne oramajry^^acrogEopip^i ests * ^ ^ Sv 
suchlts^aBles^ftd rocks; both' those pomTvi^Tinay be 
caUed a causal theory has long been prevalent. It has been 
held that sense-data are related to material things merely by 
a relation of indirect causal dependence (sometimes resemb- 
lance has been added) ; and that perceptual consciousness 
either is, or at any rate ought to be, an argument from effects 
to causes. This theory heis of course been attacked, almost 
from its beginning, by a long and illustrious series of philo- 
sophers, from Berkeley to Mr. Bertrand Russell (in his middle 
period) ; and its hold upon educated opinion has been further 
weakened of late years by the spread of the ‘ descriptive ’ 
view of Science. But it is still so widely held, both by philo- 
sophers and non-philosophers, and indeed has so many perfectly 
legitimate attractions, that one more attempt to replace it by 
something less violently opposed to Common Sense may not 
be a waste of time. At any rate, I am convinced that the 
theory is radically mistaken, and my main aim in this book, 
whether worth achieving or not, is to present a constructive 
and detailed alternative to it. If in so doing I seem to have 
inclined too much to the opposite or Phenomenalistic extreme, 
I can only plead that at least this is by far the lesser evil. 

The main arrangement of the book is as follows. Chapter I 
is chiefly intpductory, and seeks to establish the reality of 
sensing and q| sense-data. In chapter II, after stating the 
main problem, which is arrived at by considering the various 
meanings of the word ‘ perceive ', 1 proceed af once to ei^und 
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and discuss a number of answers to it which I hold to be errom 
eous : first N^ve Realism, both in its pure form, and in ms 
more si^btle modem modifications (chapters II and III) ; and 
then the Causal Theory (chapter IV) which I have stated 'as 
sympathetically as I can, and in more detail than is customary, 
in order to give it a fair run for it^noney. Chapter V is a' 
sort of interlude on the nature of sense-data, or as it is some- 
times called, their ontological status. In chapters VI and VII 
I have tried to give a description of our ordinary everyday 
perceptual consciousness (this must be sharply distinguished 
from the sensing by which it is accompanied and conditioned). 
I have tried to show that it has its own criteria of validity, 
and that no external ones are either necessary or possible. 
In this connexion I wish to lay particular stress upon the fact 
that perceptual consciousness has two distinct grades, which: 
I have called perceptual acceptance and perceptual assurance : 
the difference between them has not, I think, been always 
recognized. The subsequent chapters (VIII to X) are devoted 
to the relation between sense-data and material things, which 
following Professor G. E. Moore I have called the relation of 
belonging to. This has involved me in a complex and I fear 
somewhat tedious investigation of the relation of sense-data 
to one another, the chief aim of which is to set clearly before 
the reader’s mind the notion of a family of sense-data. 
Throughout this part of the book, as will be obvious to the 
judicious student, I am very greatly indebted to the writings 
of Professor G. E Moore, Mr. Bertrand Russell, and Dr. C. D. 
Broad : but indeed their influence extends, in an only slightly 
diminished degree, to the earlier chapters as well. In these 
later chapters, and to some extent in the earher ones also, I 
have ventured to introduce a certain number of new technical 
terms. This may distress some readers, but I think it should 
assist most, for at least circumlocution is avoided and criticism 
facilitated. I have done my best to state clearly what they 
mean, and indeed in most cases their meaning is obvious. 
Where they are inadequate perhaps they may stimulate some 
one to produce better ones. In any case, nobody is obliged 
to use them if he does not want to. 

In conclusion I am bound to make grateful acknowledg- 
ments to friends, teachers and colleagues, senior and junior, 
both in Oxford and in Cambridge, to whom I 'Owe both my 
interest in this subject and my power to pursue it ; in Oxford, 
to Mr. H. W. B. Joseph, Professor H. A. ^chard and Professor 
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A. Smith, and among my own contemporaries to Mr. Gilbert 
Ryle, Mr. J. D. Mabbott and Dr. A. C. Ewing ; and in Cam- 
biit^ to ^lessor G. E. Moore and Dr. C. 9. Broad. I have 
alr&.dy mentioned my debt to the writings of Dr. Moore and 
Rr. Broad, which are familiar to all English-speaking students 
of Perception ; but thanks to their own kindness, and the' 
generous hospitality of Tnmty College, Cambridge, I have 
also had the privilege of atten^ng their lectures, and the still 
greater privilege of private discussion with them. I wish I 
could tlunk that I had made due use of these advantages. 

H. H. PRICE- 

Trinity College, Oxford 
March, xg 32 
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sion ? Or is there only one sort of intuitive apprehension, Imd 
the difference between (say) sensing, remembering and the 
"b^emplation of mental images lie only in the nature of the 
appiShensa ? The question is difficult, nor does it seem very 
important. Perhaps we may say that there are two sorts of 
intuitive a^brehension, one directed upon facts, e.g. the fact 
l^t I ampuzzled or was puzzled, or again' the fact that 

S -f 2 = 4 , or that courage is good : another directed upon 
adstenis, e.g. this colour-patch or this noise or riiat 
sual image, or again upon this feeling of disgust and that 
act of wondering. The first is apprehension that, the second is 
a] 'rehension of. The term acquaintance is properly fbservecf 
fo ^he second, and we shall so use it in future. 

1 “^here several different sorts of acquaintance, e.g. sensing, 
sW'^msciousness, and contemplation of mental images ? 1 
ca ’ Dt see that there are. The difference seems to be wholly 
on tiyj^e of the data. If so, a fortiori there are not different 
kir sensing. Visual sensing will simply be the acquaint- 
an i ^^h colour-patches, auditory sensing the acquaintance 
witflK^^ds, and so on ; the acquaintance being the same in 
ea- h case. No doubt there will be different kinds of sense- 
daum-genesis, just as there are different kinds of sense-data. 
And if any one likes to use the term ‘ visual sensing ’ * to mean 
the genesis of colour-patches and ‘ auditory sensing ' to mean 
the genesis of noises, he may , and of course he is then entiifc."^ 
to say that there are different kinds of sensing. But this has 
not the slightest tendency to show that there are different kinds 
of sensing in our sense of the word (which is also the usual 
one). 

If the term sense-datum is +aken in the strictly limited 
meaning that we have given it, I do not see how any one can 
doubt that there are sense-data. Yet it is certain ^t many 
philosophers do profess to doubt this and even to deny it. 
Indeed the sense-datum has come in for a good many hard 
words. It has been compared to the Wild Goose wluch we 
vainly chase : or again it is the Will o’ the Wisp which lures the 
Realist further and further from Reality. According to an 


^ The substitution of ‘ seeing ’ for visual sensing, ‘ beaiing ’ for 
auditory sensing, ftc , would make confusion even worse confounded. 
For in the ordina^ sense of the word see, what I see is not a colour- 
patch, but a material thing, e g. a table or a tomato. Likewue hear, 
smeU, etc., are in ordinary usage ambiguous I hear tUh train, or 1 hear 
a noise. I smell the rose, or 1 smell a smell. 
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enlinent Idealist philosopher,^ oixr modem interest in the sence- 
datum is just one more manifestation (among so many other'y 
of the degeneracy of an age which prefers the childish, the Cdsy, 
and the barbarous to the laborious achievement of Intelligence 
and Civilization. Or again — a charge hardly compatible with 
this — ^it is derided as the invention of sophisticated philo- 
sophers, as no datum at all. Nor are our opponents content 
with brilliant metaphors. They have plausible arguments to 
put forward, and these we must try to answer. It is obvious 
that we cannot do more than this. It is impossible from the 
nature of the case to prove that there are sense-data or data of 
' any other sort. The utmost we can do is to remove misunder- 
standmgs which prevent people from searching for them and 
from acknowledging them when found. After that, we can 
only appeal to every man's own consciousness. 

The doctrine that there are no sense-data may take two , 
forms, a wider and a narrower, which are not alwa)^ clearly 
separated. 

1. It is said that the very notion of givenness is an absurd and 
self<ontradictory notion, that from the nature of the case 
nothing can ever be given at all. This is the most radical 
criticism that we have to meet. It maybe called the A prion 
Thesis. 

2 . There is also what may be called the Empirical Thesis. 
Tfcis does not say that there is an absurdity in the very notion 
of givenness. It only says that we can never in fact find any- 
thing which is given. And it concludes that either there is no 
Given at all, or if there is any, it is found only m the experi- 
ence of new-born children, idiots, and people falling into or just 
coming out of fainting fits : m which case (it is urged) the 
Given is clearly of no importance to the philosopher, for it is 
quite beyond the reach of investigation, and therefore cannot 
be appealed to as evidence for anything. 

Either of these theses if established would be very damaging. 
The A priori Thesis is the most radical, but also the easier to 
answer. The Empirical Thesis is the really difficult one to 
meet, and we shall have to make some concessions to it. 
Nevertheless, the arguments by which it is ordinarily supported 
are open to very grave objections. 

The ‘ A priori ’ Thesis. The main argument in favour of this 
may be summed up as follows : 

^ftofessor li J. Patou, The Idea of the Self. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Philosophy, vol. 8, pp. 76-7 
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» It is impossible to apprehend something without apprdiend- 
some at least of its qualiti^ and relations. In the language 
"^^Cambridge logicians, what we apprehend is alwa3rs a fad — 
something of the form ' that A is B ' or ' the B-ness of A 
You cannot apprehend just A. For instance, you caimot 
apprehend a round red patch without apprehending that it is < 
red and round and has certain spatial relations. But if we 
apprehend that it has these qualities and relations, we are not 
passively ‘ receiving ’ or (as it were) swallowing ; we are 
actively thinking — judging or classifying — and it is impossible 
to do less than this. 

To this I answer, it is very likely true, but it is inalevant ' 
The argument only proves that nothing stands merely in the 
relation of givenness to the mind, without also standing in other 
relations : i.e. that what is given is always also ' thought about ’ 
in some sense or other of that ambiguous phrase. But this does 
not have the slightest tendency to prove that nothing is given at 
all. The fact that A and B are constantly conjoined, or even 
necessarily connected, does not have the slightest tendency to 
prove that A does not exist. ^ How could it, since it itself pre- 
supposes the existence of A ? That arguments of this sort 
should be so frequently used, and should be thought so con- 
clusive, is one of the cunosities of philosophical controversy. 

Secondly, we may attack the enemy on his own ground and 
ask him how we can think without having something to think 
about. This subjed or subject-matter about which we think 
must be somehow brought before the mind, if we are to think 
about it, and it cannot alwa}^ be brought there by previous 
thinking, or we should have an infinite regress. This means 
that something must be given. And sensing is one of the ways 
(I do not say the only one) in which subject-matters for thought 
are given to us. No doubt it is important to insist that this 
intuitive ‘ receiving ’ of a datum is never more than an element 
in our total state of mind * But still it is an element, and an 
essential one. 

The Empirical Thesis. This maintains that it is in fact 
impossible to discover any data. For if we try to pomt to an 

^ A stands here for ' Givenness ’ and B for ' thought-of-ness ’ The 
argument is the one commonly used agamst what is called vinous 
abstractioM. Sometimes the conclusion is not that A does not exist but 
that A is identical with B ; but here again it is presupposed m the 
premises that the^ are different — else how could they be necessarily 
connected ? t 

*Cf. Discussion of Perceptual Acceptance, below, Ch VI. 
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instance, it is said, we shall have to confess that the so-called 
datum is not really given at all, but is the product of inter 
pretation. 

This doctrine is put forward both in the interests of**Sub- 
jective Idealism, which holds that each mind lives in a private 
world of its own, and in the interests of that Objective* or 
Rationahstic Idealism which holds that the world is entirely 
constructed by ' Thought ’, or by ‘ Mind ' with a capital M. 
But it may be suspected that sometimes the one party uses 
arguments which are only appropnate to the other. 

We must begin by protestmg with Professor G. E. Moore 
againstt the word ‘ interpretation ’, which is used to cover 
several quite different processes and is at best only a metaphor. 
For instance, it may mean either association of ideas, or some 
form of thinking. We shall begin with the first. 

Effects of Association. We can easily find cases where the 
Given seems to have been contaminated, as it were, by the 
effects of association. Thus it would be said that Visual 
Depth beyond a pretty short range is plainly not given, but is 
due to the revival, by association, of the traces of past 
kinaesthetic and tactual experience. Or again a distant snowy 
peak looks cold, but is it not obvious that its coldness cannot 
be given ? The sounds of a foreign language, say Italian, 
sound quite different when I have learned to speak the language 
mysdf. They then fall apart, as it were, into words and word- 
groups, which they never did before. (At first I heard just one 
continuous sotmd.) This is due to the traces of the kin- 
aesthetic experiences experienced in speaking the language 
oneself, and further to one’s newly-acquired knowledge of what 
the words mean — for this knowledge too has left its ‘ traces)'. 
But neither the kinaestheta nor the meanmgs can be heard. 
Both are ‘ read into ' what we hear. Proof-reading and Psychic 
Blindness also provide instances. But here the effect of the 
traces is negative instead of positive. Instead of seeing what 
is not there, we fail to see what is there. 

Objections to the Argument. Let us first take the argument 
on its own ground, without criticizing its premises. We must 
then answer that no doubt the facts are as stated, but they do 
not prove what is wanted. Indeed, if anything, they prove the 
very opposite, viz. that there are data and tl\pt we know what 
they are, * 

I. If nothing whatever is given to me when I look at the 
mountain or hear the sounds, the phrase ‘ due to association ' 
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Iqses all senSe. Association is a relation, and if we speak of it, 
we imply that there are at least two terms to be associated : 
.^hat is associated must be associated with something. When 
the iQountain looks cold to me, the presence of the coldness to 
my mind is due to association. But with what is the coldness 
associated ? Obviously with the colour and shape. These 
then are given : thetr presence cannot be explained by associa- 
tion, for they are what the associated qualities join on to. And 
if, preferring another metaphor, you say that what I see is 
‘ contaminated by ’ the traces of past experiences, or ' overlaid 
with ’ them : I answer, that where there is contamination there 
must be something which is contaminated, and where there is 
overlajdng there must be something which is overlaiti. 

2. Is it not dangerous to specify what characteristics are due 
t^ association ? We are told ‘ What you see looks cold, distant 
and solid ; and obviously coldness, distance and solidity cannot 
be given to sight ’. But how does the critic know that they are 
not given to sight ’ The only answer must be : ‘ Because 
colour and two-dimensional shape are the only qualities that are 
given to sight ’. But in that case there is after all a datum of 
sight, and the critic knows what it is. 

3. Is it not dangerous to give a name to the associations, to 
speak of them, for instance, as tactual associations, kinaesthetic 
associations and the hke ? For this presupposes that the 
associated characteristics, though not given now, have been 
given in the past. For instance, if you say that the apparent 
coldness and solidity of the seen mountain-peak are due to 
tactual associations, and therefore are not given to sight at this 
moment, you admit that they have been given to touch in the 
past. Otherwise what is the sense of using the word ‘ tactual * ? 
And even if, more wary, you merely say that the presence of 
these qualities is due just to the traces of past experience, we 
must press you to specify what kind of past experience. And 
you will be obhged to say, past scnsc-experience, and so you 
will have admitted that these qualities have been given in the 
past. Thus in order to prove that A ts not given, one has to 
assume that B has been given. 

So far we have been attacking the critics of the Given upon 
their own ground. And that ground is this. They begin by 
assuming that there is a distinction between ‘ the real given ’ or 
the given-as-it-iS-in-itself on the one hand, and ‘ what the given 
seems to be * on {he other. And they then argue that we cannot 
know what this given-as-it-is-in-itself is. That the argument 
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when we pursue it into detail is incoherent, and proves the very 
op^site of what it is supposed to prove, we have seen. We 
must now attack the initial assumption and point out : 

4. That the distinction between the Given as it really ig and 
what the Given seems to be ^ is altogether untenable. I 
scarcely know how to prove this Is it not just obvious that 
if something seems to be given, it is given ? For in the sphere 
of the given (as in that of pleasure and pain) what seems, is. 
Indeed we might go farther. We might say that the notion of 
seeming has no apphcation to the given : and that, by the very 
definitions of ‘ seeming ’ and of ‘ given ’. When A seems to be 
this really means that some mind unreflectively believes A 
to be B," or as we say ' takes ’ it to be B Now if so, there must 
be some evidence upon which this taking is (however hastily 
and unreflectively) based. Thus if it seems to me to be raining, 
the evidence is that I hear a pitter-patter sound. This does 
not seem to be a pitter-patter sound ; it ts one. And only 
because there ts this sound can it seem to have a certain cause, 
viz. rain faUing on the roof. And though the rain which there 
seems to be may not after all exist (for it may have been a 
shower of gravel or peas) the sound none the less exists, and 
does have a pitter-patter character. In short, the Given is by 
definition that which by being itself actual and intuitively 
apprehended, makes it possible for something else to seem to 
exist or to have a certain quality. Of course certain character- 
istics may be given which some philosopher thinks ought not 
to be given, e g. solidity. So much the worse for him, that is 
all. He must have held a false theory of what is ‘ giveable *. 
If something is given, it is given, and we must just make the 
best of it. In a matter of this kind we cannot and will not 
accept the dictation of theonsts. 

To clinch my point, I will try to show how these errors may 
have arisen. They arise, I think, from a confusion between 
two standpoints or modes of mvestigation, (a) the physiological 
and (b) the immanent or phenomenological. The ph3rsiologist 
finds that many of the characteristics of the visual field are not 
due to the electromagnetic stimulus which affects the retina ; 
or even that none of its characteristics are entirely due to this. 
He therefore concludes that those characteristics are not given. 

* In his Philosophical Studies, pp 243-7, Professcr G. E Moore has 
suggested that sense-data may seem to be what thew are not. But he 
admits that this suggestion may be * sheer nonsense ’. (We shall have 
to refer to it a|ain m another connexion. See p. 61, below.) 
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But we muiSt point out that he is using the term ‘ given ’ in an 
utterly different sense from ours, a causal sense ; he is using it 
^o mean ‘ due to a physical stimulus external to the organism ' 
— or«he may even be meanmg that this stimulus is what is 
given. 

But our standpoint is quite a different one. We are asking 
what is ^tven to consciousness, or presented to the mind. We 
are not inquiring into the causes which may have led to its 
being given. Further (as has been shown already), our stand- 
point is the more fundamental one. For the physiologist’s 
only evidence for believing that there is an organism, and 
physical stimuli affecting it, is derived from observation : that 
is, from the presentation to him — to him, not to his orgcinism — 
of data in our sense of the word. 

To sum up this rather intricate discussion : 

1. It is true that what is given now to a certain mmd depends 
to a surpnsingly large extent upon what has been given to that 
mmd in the past. But this, so far from disprovmg the existence 
either of present or of past data, asserts the existence of both, 
and enables us to describe their nature in a way we could not 
do before. 

2. It IS true that the facts concerning association adduced by 
our critics do make the causal explanation of the datum more 
complicated than one might expect. But to say that they 
prove that there are no data is to deny the very fact of associa- 
tion itself, which presupposes the existence of past data. And 
to say that the causal explanation of something is complicated 
IS to assert, not to deny, the existence of the something to be 
explained. 

3. The facts adduced do not hmder but help the Realist, that 
IS, the man who wishes to use his data to gain knowledge or 
true behef about a Real which exists whether known and 
believed about or not. For the datum, it turns out, gives 
information not only about the present or the immediate past, 
but also — via carher data — ^about the remote past. And the 
past IS as much a part of the real world as the present, and 
quite as interesting. Moreover, the datum, we have found, 
gives information not merely about the non-mental, but also 
about the mmd to which it is presented (e g. a psycho-analyst 
can argue from the pecuhanties of a man’s data, say the 
hallucmations from which he suffers, to the existence of such 

.and such a suppressed complex in the man’s mind). Why 
should it be supposed that this would upset thd Realist ? The 
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mind is just as much a part of the Real, and just as fit an object 
for'^inquiry, as any mountain-top or teacup. And if we can 
collect information about it from the given, so much the better 
for us. We ought to be glad that the given is so full of a nupiber 
of thmgs, and accept the gift in the spirit in which it is offered. 

So much for the first sense of the word ‘ interpretation '. 
f There are however two others which we must consider. And 
first, interpretation may mean thinking of some kind or other. 
To interpret something may mean to apprehend (immediately 
or inferentially), or again to believe or opine or conjecture, that 
it has a certain characteristic. Thus if on hearing a certain 
noise we infer that it is the signal for dinner, we should be said 
""co be interpreting what we hear. And even if one merely 
judges that it is a loud shrill sound, even this would be called 
interpretation by the philosophers with whom we are now 
concerned 

I do not wish to maintain that the line between this intel- 
lectual sense of the word ‘ interpretation ’, and the associative 
sense of it which we discussed first, is altogether easy to draw. 
For it seems hkely that association is on the one side more 
intellectual, on the other more plastic, and so to say less 
‘ wooden ’ and external, than the traditional account of it 
would suggest. But that is a matter which we are not obliged 
for our present purposes to discuss It is sufficient to point out 
that by interpretation people sometimes mean an ‘ unconscious * 
process, whose existence and nature can only be inferred from 
its results, and this is what we have already discussed under 
the name of association , whereas sometimes they mean an 
actually expenenced activity, whose existence does not need 
to be inferred, because we are immediately aware of it in self- 
consciousness. It IS this latter process which I have called the 
intellectual or ‘ thinkmg ' sort of interpretation ; and this is 
what we must now discuss. 

The argument which we have to meet is as follows : Even if 
there be something which is given it is quite impossible for us 
to know it.^ For if we attempt to descnbe any so-called 
datum, e.g. this view which I now see, the very act of describing 
alters it.* What we have at the end of the process is not the 

^ On this view the distinction between knowledge by acquaintance and 
knowledge about does not arise Indeed the whole intention is that 
there ts no acquaintance ^ 

* The view that the describing alters not it but the gwenness of it will 
be dealt with below, p. 17. 
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datum but a set of propositions, and the only relic of the datum 
is the term ‘ this ’ which stands as their subject. Thus every 
attempt to describe the given is bound to fail. But if we 
cannot describe it, i.e. say what characters it has, we obviously 
do not know it. It is just the h5T)othetical and inaccessible 
somewhat which was present before the process of describing 
began. And this applies even to the very simplest and naivest 
act of describing e.g. this is red, this is hard. 

This argument, especially when adorned with a multitude of 
learned illustrations and expounded at many pages’ length, is 
apt to seem very formidable But we must point out that it 
rests on the assumption that tf I know or believe that something^ 
has a certain nature, it follows that it cannot possibly “have the 
nature that I know or believe it to have • 1 e. that from the fact 
Jjiat I know or believe that A is B, it follows that A cannot 
really be B. This assumption when openly and unmeta- 
phorically stated is so extraordinary that it is difficult at first 
sight to understand how any one can accept it. But I think 
that on further reflection we can find certain facts, and certain 
confused conceptions of these facts, which do tend to make it 
plausible. 

I. In the first place, the describing of something is an active 
process, something that we do. It is no wonder that Idealist 
philosophers speak in this connexion of ‘ the work ’ of thought, 
for m any cases but the simplest, the descnbing of what we see 
or hear is exceedingly difficult. An indefinitely large amount of 
extraneous knowledge may be mvolved in it. The greatest 
concentration of attention, the most happy and illummating 
facihty in recalhng appropnate parallels, may well be necessary. 
Any one can, indeed, grasp that this is a black cross on a white 
ground ; but it needs a Conrad to describe the data presented 
to the voyager in the Chma seas, and all the labours of all the 
great painters scarcely suffice to enable us to comprehend the 
pattern of the prospect which we can see from our own front 
doors. 

In face of such efforts as these, it may be asked, what becomes 
of our Given ? Can it really be the same at the end of this work 
as it was at the beginning ? To say that it is completely 
unaffected is surely to say that the work has had no result. 
Nor can we draw a line an3where between the simple statement 
‘ This is a black cross on a white ground ' and the elaborate, 
subtle, tortuou^ passage (perhaps pages long) of the novelist 
or the traveller. If the second transforms the datum into 
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sonj^hing which is not a datum at all, so must the*first. The 
datum-as-it-is-in-itself will be the unknowable limit of the 
series, which we approach more closely as our description 
becomes simpler and simpler, but never actually reach.T'-Or 
will it even be that ? For at which end of the series do we 
come nearest to the datum as it really is ? Does a bovine 
naiveU really bnng us nearer to it than subtilty and sophistica- 
tion ?— especially when we remember that naivete itself is often 
a most laborious achievement, which only the most sophisti- 
cated can attain to. It seems impossible to say. In short, 
the pursuit of the datum in itself seems to be a perfect wild- 
^oose chase. We do not even know where we are to look for it, 
or wheA in our blundering attempts we are beginning (as 
children say) to get ' warm 

To all this kind of argumentation we must firmly answer 
that it rests upon too narrow a notion of activity Describing 
is a form of thinking, and thinking is an activity, often a very 
difficult one indeed. But it does not follow that it alters the 
thing about which we think. Practical activity does alter the 
thing upon which we act. For instance, the activity of walk- 
ing alters the position and state of the walker’s body : and the 
activity of beating some one alters the man who is beaten 
But intellectual activity does not alter that upon which it is 
directed. If it alters anything, it alters only one’s own mind, 
causing it to pass (say) from a state of uncertainty to a state of 
certainty, or from confusion to clanty.^ Indeed that is the 
obvious difference between intellectual and practical activity. 
But though obvious, it is concealed from people for the follow- 
ing reasons. First, intellectual activity, though it does not 
itself alter the object, may lead to practical activity which 
does. If I had not understood that this was a wasp, I should 
not have hit it. Agam, intellectual activity is, as it were, 
included in practical activity as an essential element. We 
‘ control ’ our action by recognition of the circumstances, by 
the thought of a plan or principle which we are scekmg to 
reahze in or by the action, and by the apprehension of certain 
alternative ways of realizing it. There is no such thing as 
unintelhgent action. Das Thun tst auch Denken. Further, 
even in the most purely theoretical activity we must attend, 
and attending seems to be a kind of willing. But these facts, 
though important, do not have the faintest tendency to show 

‘ I understand that some of the schoolmen said that in the activity 
of thinkmg the mtellect perfects itself. 
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that intelle<!tual activity and practical activity are identical or 
even alike. As we have seen before, from the fact that A and B 
connected, however intimately, we cannot infer that A is 
identical with B, still less that A does not exist. 

So much for the first confusion which leads philosophers to 
think that if I know or believe that A is B, it follows that A 
ca^ot really be B. 

2. The second confusion arises from the use of such words as 
analysis. When we describe something, it is natural to say that 
we are analysing it or ‘ breaking it up And the next step is, 
to assimilate this intellectual analysis to chemical analysis or 
anatomical dissection. It is held that just as dissection, 
destroys a living organism, so intellectual anal3rsis destrojrs that 
which is analysed, and substitutes something else in its place : 
»we murder to dissect.' For instance, it substitutes for an 
organic whole a set of parts externally related by a mere ‘ and ’ 
relation, or replaces a concrete individual by a set of universals 
or concepts. And accordingly since aU thought may be 
regarded as analysis, we are forbidden to think, or warned that 
the thinkable is very far from being the real. 

But IS this metaphor to impose on us for ever ? Is it not 
plain that intellectual analysis is utterly different from dis- 
section ? In intellectual analysis, I do not do anything to the 
object before me I fifid relations within it I discover that it 
possesses various characteristics — say redness and roundness — 
and I apprehend certain differences between those character- 
istics. But those relations and characteristics were there before 
I discovered them. The only change that has occurred is a 
change in myself. I was ignorant, and now I know. Nor does 
the fact that in order to find them I must often compare the 
present given with other data given in the past at all affect the 
matter. Comparison does not alter the things compared. It 
is merely the detection of a likeness. The hkeness may be what 
is called far-fetched — ^in the descriptive writing of Conrad (for 
instance) it often is. But it is there all the same : and when 
we call it far-fetched, we only mean that most of us would not 
have succeeded in discovering it. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we may observe that 
all this apphes to ‘ synthesis ’ also. What is called ‘ synthesis ’ 
or sometimes ' construction ’ by philosophers is not really a 
putting together of entities originally separated : it is the 
detection or discovery of ein objective complex which has been 
there all along. The discovery is metaphorically called a 
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S3nai^hesis, because it comes about in and by means of an active 
process of comparison. 

3. The third confusion in the minds of those who hold th^f 
thought destro5rs or transforms the given which is thooght 
about has to do with attention Mr. Bradley somewhere asks 
‘ Does attention change its object ? ’ Like another famous 
doubter, he does not stay for an answer. But I think he means 
to suggest that attention does alter its object. And I think 
that many of the critics of the Given have tacitly adopted the 
suggestion, though without putting the issue in this plain way. 
It is thought that as we attend to something, this something 
Jbecomes more and more ‘ clear ', and at the same time more and 
more complex. It starts by being a mere ‘ something or other ’ 
and it ends by being (say) a Gothic pinnacle, or a group of 
oak-trees arranged in a quincunx. , 

This, I suppose, is the doctrine. Yet when plainly stated it 
is so extraordinary that it is hard to see how any one can have 
the audacity to hold it. To alter something is to cause a change 
in it. But the kind of change which is supposed to occur in the 
object of attention is altogether fantastic In a genuine change 
the object passes from the possession of one determinate 
character to the possession of another at the same level of 
determinateness. Thus if it changes shape it may pass from 
circular to elliptical : if colour, from peacock green to turquoise 
blue. But the change which attention is supposed to cause is 
not of this sort at all. It is a passage from the possession of a 
generic character to the possession of a specific one, and from that 
to the possession of one still more specific : or agam it is a 
passage from possession of an indeterminate character to the 
possession of more and more determinate ones. Thus in 
regard to shape, the thing (as I attend to it) will first have just 
shape in general, then rectilinear shape in general, then it will 
become tnangular, and lastly perhaps it will be an equilateral 
triangle. In regard to colour, it will first have colouredness in 
general, then it will be green, then bluish green, and finally 
peacock green. 

’ Now is it not plain as day that this is not change at all ? 
Change is the passage from one characteristic to another 
characteristic of equal determinateness. But this so-called 
change is in another dimension altogether : it is from the less 
determinate to the more determinate. Is it rfot obvious that 
the change — ^the growing determinateness — ^is simply in our 
mode of appr^ension and not in the thing apprehended ? 
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It is we who apprehend more aid more determinately ^he 
always fully determinate characte ■ which the thing all along 
possessed. 

Farther, the doctrine involves mother absurdity : that of 
supposing that an entity can exi it with only generic or in- 
determinate qualities, e.g. that a c olour-patch can exist which . 
IS just coloured and is neither redinor green, blue nor yellow. 
Such would be the fate of aU those unfortunate entities which 
do not happen to get attended ti. 

So much for the confusions which lead philosophers to think 
that the attempt to know anythmg about the Given must alter 
it, and to conclude that if anything is given at all, it is ynknow-"' 
able. We have tried to show that the intellectual activities 
of describing, comparing, etc , do not alter that which is 
^analysed ’ or described, but merely reveal its nature and 
its relation to other things m the world. 

It may however be suggested that though that which is given 
is not altered by the attempt to know about it, yet its givenness 
is destroyed by that attempt , so that although a certain red 
patch after being described is the same entity as it was before, 
yet it is not the same datum — ^for it is no longer a datum at 
all, but has become an ‘ intellectum ’ instead. Thus any 
alleged knowledge about data would really be a knowledge 
about ex-data , and we could still say that the datum qua 
datum is unknowable — unknowable in the sense in which a 
bachelor is incapable of being a husband 

It IS plain that this supposed alteration is different from the 
former one, which we have already dismissed. The alteration 
of A is one thing, the alteration of A’s relation to the mind is 
another. 

Now we must admit that if a datum A is reflected upon and 
described, it is no longer merely a datum. For the sake of 
argument we will even go further, and allow that everything 
which can be said to be given to a mind is also ‘ judged about ’ 
by that mind, i.e recognized to have certain quahties and 
relations, at any rate certain very general ones. But from the 
fact that something is no longer (and perhaps never was) a 
datum merely, we cannot conclude that it is not a datum at all. 
Again from tiie^act that we recognize (and desenbe) something 
as red and round, we can conclude that we are not merely 
acquainted with it : but that we are not acquainted with it — 
this by no means follows. Indeed it is difficult, to say the 
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lesist, to understand how we could describe colour-patches or 
noises or tact\ial pressures, unless they were somehow there 
before us to be described, or in general how we could rect^iee 
anything as so-and-so unless we were acquainted wim it. 
Certainly the fact that we can describe and recognize it will 
never prove that we are not acquainted with it ! We must 
conclude then that the given is still given, however much we 
know about it. Knowledge-about is the usual, perhaps the 
inevitable, companion of acquaintance, but it is not its 
executioner. 

We may sum up this discussion as follows. When I am in 
the sitvation which is described as seeing something, touching 
something, hearing something, etc., it is certain in each case 
that a colour-patch, or a pressure, or a noise exists at that 
moment and that I am acquainted with this colour-patch, 
pressure or noise. Such entities are called sense-data, and the 
acquaintance with them is conveniently called sensing ; but 
it differs from other instances of acquaintance only in its 
bbject, not in its nature, and it has no species. The usual 
arguments against the reality and against the knowability of 
sense-data break down on examination. They only prove at 
most that there is no sense-datum which is not the object of 
other sorts of consciousness besides sensing, and that the causes 
of most sense-data are more complicated than might have 
been expected . and in these conclusions there is nothing to 
disturb us. 

In conclusion we may point out that the admission that there 
are sense-data is not a very large one ; it commits us to very 
little. It may be worth while to mention exphcitly a number of 
things which we are not committed to. 

1. We are not committed to the view that sense-data 
persist ^ through the intervals when they are not being sensed. 
We have only to admit that they exist at the times when they 
are being sensed. 

2. We are not committed to the view that several minds can 
be acquainted with the same sense-datum. We have only to 
admit that every mind is acquainted with some sense-data from 
time to time. 

3. We are not committed to any view about what is called 
' the status ' of sense-data in the Universe, either as regards the 

^ Or more strictly, that there are persistent sensifilia which become 
sense-data tempotaiily when they are sensed. Cf. Mr. Berband 
Russell’s Mystwism and Logic, p. 148. 
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categoiy they fall under, or as regards their relations with oUier 
t5^s of existent entities. They may be events, or substances, 
or states of substances. They may 1 ^ physical ; i.e. they may 
be parts of or events in material objects such as chairs and 
tables or (in another theory) brains. They may be mentd, as 
Berkeley and many others have held. "lliey may be neither 
mental nor physical. 

4. We are not committed to any view about their origin. 
They may originate as a result of processes m matenal objects, 
or of mental processes, or of both Or again, it may be that 
the boot is on the other leg • it may be that they are the 
ultimate constituents of the Universe, and material things 
(perhaps minds as well) may be just collections of them ; in 
which case they ‘ just are ’, and have no origin and no ex- 
planation, since everything else is explained by reference to 
them. 

Thus the term sense-datum is meant to be a neutral term. 
The use of it does not imply the acceptance of any particular 
theory The term is meant to stand for something whose 
existence is indubitable (however fleeting), something from 
which all theones of perception ought to start, however much 
they may diverge later. 

And I think that all past theories have in fact started with 
sense-data. The Ancients and the Schoolmen called them 
sensible species. Locke and Berkeley called them ideas of 
sensation, Hume impressions, Kant Vorstellungen. In the 
nineteenth century they were usually known as sensations, and 
people spoke of visual and auditory sensations when they 
meant colour-patches and noises , while many contemporary 
writers, following Dr C. D. Broad, have preferred to call them 
sensa 

All these terms have the defect of begging questions. If we 
speak of sensible species w'e assume that sense-data are ph5rsical, 
a sort of effluences flying off the external objects into our sense- 
organs. If we use terms hke idea, impression, and sensation 
we commit ourselves to the view that sense-data are mental 
events. Sensum is very much the best. But it is generally 
used to mean a ‘ third kind ’ of entity, neither mental nor 
physical. And although we are not at present in a position 
to assert that seqse-data are ph5rsical or that they are mental, 
neither are we in a position to deny either of these alternatives. 
(Thus ‘ sense-data are sensa ’ is not a tautology, but a synthetic 
proposition.) 
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An incidental virtue of the term sense-datum is that it enables 
us to give a brief and intelhgible accoimt of the traditional 
theories concerning perception and the external world, and<so 
to make use of the work of our predecessors without w£&ting 
time in tedious histonco-lexicographical investigations. 



CHAPTER II 


NAIVE REALISM AND THE ARGUMENT FROM 
ILLUSION 

I T is now clear that all our behefs about the material world 
are based directly or mdirectly upon the sensmg of visual 
and tactual sense-data, meaning by ‘ based ' that if we 
were not from time to time acquainted with visual and tactual 
sense-data, these beliefs could neither exist nor be justified, 
ffut is this their whole basis ? Plainly it is not To see that 
it IS not, we have only to consider any such belief, and ask 
what exactly it is that the belief is about. For instance, I 
believe that this tomato is red, smooth, soft, and sweet-tast- 
ing. It is obvious that this is not a belief about a sense-datum. 
For no single sense-datum has all these qualities. Further, 
I beheve that the tomato is ripe and vitaimnous : and these 
charactenstics do not seem to charactenze any sense-datum 
at all. It follows that though sensmg is necessary for the 
holding of such beliefs, it is certainly not sufficient. There 
must be some further process or act, by which the subjects 
of such beliefs are brought before the mind. 

It IS true that according to Berkeley and many othei philo- 
sophers material things are wholly composed of sense-data 
But even so, sensmg would not be sufficient For even on 
this view, a mateiial thing is not a sense-datum, but a com- 
plicated group of sense-data And it is plain that even if all 
the members of the group are sensed, yet the group itself is 
not given in sense In order to bring the group before the 
mind, we should have to ‘ collect ' the sense-data (to use a 
term of Mr. Russell’s) — or perhaps this would be the bringing 
of it before the mind And the collecting would have to 
include at least two processes distinct from sensmg. The 
sense-data are sensed successively, so that memory will be 
required.* And even when (with the help of memory) a 
number of sens^data past and present are assembled before 

<9 

' This IS Kant’s ‘ Synthesis of Reproduction m Imagination.’ Cf. 
Critique of Pure Reason, A loo 
3 
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the mind, we h4ve still to recognise that they stand in such 
and such relations to each other, say of similarity or spatial 
collocation/or what not; otherwise, though aware of the 
members/we are not aware of the group.^ Nor would tlyitTie 
all. 5^ it would probably be admitted, first, that such a 
grou^ would have no finite number of members ; and secondly, 
sense-data are private, ie. that no one mind can sense 
^nse-data sensed by any other mind, while the group is not 
restricted to any one mind’s sense-data. It would follow that 
no one mind could sense all the sense-data which (on this view) 
compose an object. And even if these admissions were not 
made, stiU it is certain that hardly any one who entertams 
behefs about a particular material object has in fact sensed 
more than a very few of the data which are alleged to compose 
it ; it is quite possible that he has only sensed one of them, i.f . 
has ‘ just glanced at ’ the thing as we say, or ‘ just felt it '. 
Thus the so-called collecting wdl have to include the supple- 
mentation of the given members of the group by not-given ones ; 
i.e. the knowing or believing that in addition to the colour- 
patches, pressures, smells, etc , actually given to me as I observe 
the object, there is a vastly — ^perhaps infinitely — greater 
multitude of colour-patches, pressures, smells, etc , related to 
them in the appropriate object-composing manner, but not 
actually given to me at all. The most we could say would be 
that, in the case of behefs based directly on observation, at 
least one member of the group must have been actually sensed 
by the holder of the belief, and each of the members could be 
sensed by some observer, human or animal.* 

Thus even if a material object is wholly composed of sense- 
data, sensing is not a sufficient (though it is a necessary) con- 
dition of holding behefs about it. Some further mental process 
or attitude is needed. And a fortiori this will be true on other 
theories concerning the nature of matenal objects. Since the 
time of Thomas Reid, this further mental process has often 
been called ‘ perceiving ’ : thus it would often be said that we 
sense colour-patches, noises, pressures, etc , but we perceive 
tables, mountains and tomatoes. This usage of ‘ perceive ’ is 
very convenient and has been adopted by the majority of 
philosophers and psychologists. But unfortunately there is an 

1 This IS Kant’s ‘ Synthesis of Recognition in Concyspts ibid., A 103 
' It follows that the theory that the thing is a gro^p of sense-data is 
just as much a ‘ representative theory of perception ’ as any other — 
or just as little. 
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ambiguity in it. Let us consider any illusion of sense, ^.g. 
seeing double, and let us suppose that the observer is actually 
deceived by it. Everybody agrees that he senses two sense- 
data^ Are we to say that he perceives two candles or not ? 
I think the majority of philosophers would say that he does. 
If §o, it is possible to perceive what does not exist (though of 
course what we sense always exists when we sense it) and it 
would be necessary to distinguish between true and false 
perceiving. 

But in another sense of ‘ perceive and one that comes 
closer to ordinary speech, it is not possible to perceive what 
does not exist, and the distmction between true and false 
does not apply to perceiving at all. In this sense ‘ I perceive 
a candle ’ means : (i) I sense a sense-datum ; (2) this sense- 
datum IS related to a candle in a peculiar and intimate manner ; 
(3) there is no other thing to which this sense-datum is related 
in that manner. In this sense, perceiving is not a specific form 
of consciousness, hke acquaintance or beheving or wondering ; 
it does indeed involve a specific form of consciousness, namely 
^nsing (acquaintance with sense-data), but that which it 
involves in addition is not a form of consciousness at all — ^it is 
a merely de facto relation. (Hence certain philosophers, behev- 
ing that acquaintance too is a relation, have described perceiv- 
ing as a relative product like ‘ being a nephew of ’.) * It follows 
that if a matcnal thing is in this sense perceived, then that 
thing necessarily exists But this by no means implies that all 
perceiving is true (or ‘ veridical ’) It cannot indeed be called 
false, but that is only because it cannot be called true either ; 
just as, if Smith has a brother and I have met Smith, there is a 
complex involving me. Smith, and Smith’s brother, but this 
complex is not the sort of thing to which the distinction between 
true and false apphes. It follows too that just as I can meet 
Smith without knowing or even guessing that he has a brother, 
so too I can perceive a matenal object and yet not know or even 
guess that that object exists : either because I believe that it 
does not exist (or is somewhere else), as when Jones whom I 

^ There is still a third sense of ‘ perceive * m which it simply means 
* be intuitively aware of ’ (cf Descartes ‘ clear and distinct perception '). 
In this sense, we could perceive sense-data, states of ourselves, and even 
a priort truths, e g those of Mathematics and Logic but it is very 
doubtful whether 1^ could be said to perceive chairs and tables This 
usage is so peculiai , Wd so much in conflict with ordinary language, that 
It has been generally abandoned, and we shall say no more atout it here 

* Cf. Miss L. S Stebbing, A Modem Introduction to Logic, p 171. 
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beU3ve to be dead or in Greenland enters the rooin, and I do 
not recognize him but take him for some one else— yet it is 
certainly Jones himself that I have ‘ perceived ’ ; — or again 
because I just have no conscious attitude towards it at' £11, 
whether of knowledge or of belief, true or false, or even of 
wondering. . Yet stiU I should be ‘ perceiving ' that object of 
whose very existence I was utterly ignorant, provided I was 
sensing a sense-datum which was in fact related to it in the 
required manner. 

Both these senses of the term ‘ perceive ' — ^both that in which 
it stands for a specific mental process capable of truth and 
falsity, and that in which it stands merely for a complex 
situation — are of great importance. Which of the two usages 
are we to adopt ? Common sense, or rather common language, 
points on the whole to the second, though not without vacilla- 
tion. (Of course it does not very often use the word ‘ perceive ’ 
at all, but prefers to speak of ‘ seeing ’, ‘ touching ', ‘ smeUing ’, 
etc.) Usually when we speak of seeing a lion or smelling a rose, 
we do mean to convey that the hon or the rose exists. Also we 
say when looking for some distant object in the dusk, ‘ I am not 
sure whether I see anything or not ’ , * whereas if ‘ seeing ’ 
meant a specific act of consciousness (as ‘ believing ’ or ‘ appre- 
hending ' does) we could hardly fail to know whether we were 
seeing anything or not. On the other hand, we do sometimes 
say that a dehrious person ‘ sees things that aren’t there ’ or 
‘ hears ' non-existent voices ; but when we do, we are apt to 
correct ourselves and say ‘ of course he didn’t really see them, 
for there was nothing there to be seen, only he was in such a 
state that he thought he did ’. (The state presumably was one 
of sensing certam sense-data, and this was due to his abnormal 
physical and mental condition ) 

In this situation, the only safe course is to avoid the word 
‘ perceive ’ altogether. It might indeed seem allowable to 
adopt the first sense of the word and use it as a name for that 
other mode of consciousness, additional to sensing, which is 
presupposed by the holding of behefs about material objects ; 
for we must have some name for this. We should then be 
following the majority of the philosophers and psychologists of 

* * I am not sure whether I see the house or not ’ is ambiguoas ; for it 
might mean ‘ I am sure I do see some object, but I anbnot sure that it is a 
house ’. The example in the text is intended to awid this ambiguity. 
(There is the same ambiguity m * You must have seen Kmg's College 
without knowmg it '.) 
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recent times. Since the term is in any case mainly a techdlcal 
one, does it matter much whether we follow the usage of 
ordinary language or not ? But unfortunately there are 
sevflJral philosophers, including Professor G. E. Moore, who have 
adopted the second sense. And although we can perhaps 
afford to neglect ordinary language, we cannot neglect these 
philosophers. But neither can we follow them, for the first 
sense of the word is equally familiar, and if we adopted the 
second, many readers would certainly be misled. And as both 
senses are extremely important for our inquiry, we shall have to 
invent substitutes for both. 

First, we must find some name for the non-sensuous mode of 
consciousness of which we have spoken For the present we 
shall simply call it perceptual consciousness.^ Later on, when 
we come to discuss it more fully, we shall suggest a more 
definite term. But for the present it seems desirable to use a 
vague one which commits us to as little as possible. 

Secondly, we need some name for the situation where a sense- 
datum is sensed which is related in a peculiar manner (to be 
discussed later) to one material thing and one only.* We shall 
describe this as having a material thing present to one's senses.* 
There is now no excuse for mixing this up with being perceptually 
conscious of a material thing. It is clear that an object can be 
‘ present to my senses ’ when I am mistaken about its nature, 
or even when I am unaware of its very existence : thus the 
straight stick is present to the senses of the man who takes it to 
be bent ; and the house which I pass every day, without ever 
noticing it, is repeatedly present to my senses, but I am never 
aware of its existence. 

Also, thirdly, we need a name for the relation subsisting 
between the sense-datum and the matenal thing when the 
material thing is present to the senses of the being who is 

1 In this book the word ‘ object ’ will be used to mean ' material 
object ’ or ‘ body ', not to mean ' that which the mind is directed upon ’ 

{' object of awareness ’) — except for such expressions as ‘ object of 
scientific inquiry ', ' object of interest where the added prepositional 
phrase prevents misunderstanding 

* It IS true, as we shall have occasion to point out later, that a tactual 
sense-datum is related in this manner both to the thmg * touched ’ and to 
my own body which ' touches ’ it. (In * feelmg ' the table I also ‘ feel ’ 
the surface of my o^ finger-tip.) But thanks to this contact, we may 
say that those two \hmgs temporarily form one smgle complex thing. 

* By ‘ senses ’ I do not mean * sense-organs ’ but ‘ sense-faxulties - 
i e the power of being acquamted with this or that kmd of sense-datum. 
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seri^g that sense-datum. For the present we shall follow 
Professor Moore in calling it the relation of bdonging to?- 

It IS plain from this discussion that there are two ms^n 
questions which confront us. 

1. What is perceptual consciousness and how is it related to 

sensing ? ( 

2. "^at is the relation between a sense-datum and a material 
thing when the thing is present to the senses of the being who 
senses the sense-datum ? i e. what is the relation of belonging 
to ? 

These two questions are different, but they are not entirely 
separable. Any answer to one greatly narrows the range of 
possible answers to the other, so that to a large extent they 
can be discussed together Also we shall find that in discuss- 
ing question (2) we cannot avoid saying something about the 
nature of material things themselves. For instance, if it be 
suggested that the relation of belonging to is that of member to 
group, we must perforce discuss the view that a material thing 
IS a group of sense-data. 

It is convenient to begin by discussing certain plausible but 
erroneous answers to our questions And it is natural to 
consider first the view called Naive Realism. The name is not 
a very suitable one (for the view is hardly a faithful analysis 
of the unreflective assumptions of the plain or naive man), but 
it is well known and serves as a convenient label. 

Naive Realism offers answers to both our questions. First, 
it holds that my consciousness of an object is the knowing that 
there exists an object to which the sense-datum now sensed 
by me belongs. Perceptual consciousness would not be 
acquaintance or intuitive apprehension of a particular, as 
sensing is It would be knowledge about, or apprehension of 
a fact. But it would be like sensing in that it would be know- 
ledge, and not mere belief or mere taking for granted. 

Secondly, Naive Realism holds that in the case of a visual 
or tactual sense-datum, belonging to means the same as being a 
part of the surface of: in that hteral sense in which the surface 
of one side of this page is part of the whole surface of this page. 
Thus if we ask a Naive Realist what sort of thing it is whose 
existence he knows of in an act of perceptual consciousness, he 
answers : It is that which visual and tactual sense-data are 
parts of the surface of. And having a surff ce, it must be a 
three-dimensional entity located in space. No doubt he would 
* It IS sometimes called * being an appearance of 
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add that it ^persists through time and has various causal pro- 
perties, and that it makes no difierence to these spatial and 
temporal characteristics and these causal properties whether 
wtJ'^ense the sense-data belonging to it or not ; for this is 
universally admitted to be part of the meaning of the term 
‘ material thing 

It is commonly held that the Argument from Illusion (as it 
is called) is sufficient to refute Naive Realism. And this seems 
substantially true. But what exactly the argument proves is 
not very clear. The fact seems to be that there are really two 
distinct arguments : for want of better names we will call 
them respectively the Phenomenological Argument and the 
Causal Argument. Contrary to common opinion, the first is 
by far the more important. It seeks to show directly that there 
are visual and tactual sense-data which cannot be identical 
with parts of the surfaces of material objects. The second 
seeks to show that visual and tactual sense-data only exist 
while certain processes, other than sensing but contemporary 
with it, are going on in the nervous system and perhaps in the 
mind of the being who senses them. And it is inferred from 
this that they cannot be identical with parts of the surfaces 
of objects , for such an object (and therefore the surfaces of it) 
ex hypothesi continues to exist at times when we are not sensmg, 
and it is now contended that at those times the sense-data do 
not exist. 

It IS not at all easy to state either of these arguments clearly, 
and in a form which will survive obvious criticisms. The first 
thing to do IS to say what the term ‘ illusion ’ means. We 
must be careful not to define it in causal terms, for this, as we 
shall see, would lead to a vicious circle. I suggest the following 
provisional definition • An illusory sense-datum of sight or 
touch is a sense-datum which is such that we tend to take it to 
be part of the surface of a matenal object, but if we take it so 
we are wrong. It is not necessary that we should actually so 
take it. Thus if I were to see a mirage knowing it to be a 
mirage, I should not be deceived. But the sense-datum would 
be none the less illusory : since I do tend to take it for part of 
the surface of a pool of water, and if I actually did I should be 
wrong. Nor have we begged the question against Naive 
Realism in sayiAg this. For we have only been saying what 
the term ‘ illusory ’ means • whether there are really any 
instances of it, remains to be seen. 
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Does the notion of illusoriness apply to data 6f the other 
senses ? Could there be an illusory sound or smell ? It seems 
clear that there could. But here for ‘ being part of the surface 
of ’ we must substitute something like ‘ emanating frmh 
By 5 emanates from O we should mean roughly (i) s is caused 
by O, ( 2 ) s is more intense in the neighbourhood of O than 
elsewhere. 

Now there is no doubt that there are illusory visual and 
tactual sense-data m the sense defined. Let us begin with 
visual ones. First, Perspective provides plenty of instances. 
We aU know that stereoscopic vision is possible only within a 
relatively narrow range, ^tside this range there is what is 
called CoUapse of Planes, and objects undergo vanous sorts of 
* distortion ’. Thus a distant hillside which is full of pro- 
tuberances, and slopes upwards at quite a gentle angle, will 
appear flat and vertical, like a scene painted on cardboard. 
This means that the sense-datum, the colour-expanse which we 
sense, actually is flat and vertical. And if so, it cannot be part 
of the surface of something protuberant and gently sloping. 

Again m Reflection the sense-datum is dislocated from the 
object and reversed as to right and left. Often too it is ‘ dis- 
torted ’, i.e. its shape differs from the shape of the object, as 
with the reflection of a tree in water ruffled by a breeze, or 
that of a lamp in the polished surface of a shoe. In Refraction 
there is distortion and commonly dislocation too, as with 
things seen through uneven glass. The hke occurs with 
physiological disorders . as for instance in seeing double, where 
there are two sense-data which cannot both be parts of the sur- 
face of the object, for at Iccist one is in the wrong place, and 
moreover both are flattened. (It is worth remembenng that in 
binocular vision things not in focus are always seen double ; and 
that in the visual experience of an insect every piece of matter 
is probably multiphed fifty or a hundred fold ) The phenomena 
of giddiness provide an analogous instance, particularly that 
giddiness which precedes a fainting fit, where the walls of the 
room not only ‘ turn round ’ but ‘ move in and out ’. After- 
images, which are sense-data completely cut off as it were from 
the thmg, changing and moving independently of its changes 
and motions, and even capable of existing after its destruction, 
are the transitional cases between these distorted and dis- 
located sense-data, and the completely ' wild "^nes ^ which are 
characteristic of Hallucination. In hallucination the sense- 

^ This happy use of the terra * wild ’ is due to Dr C. 9 Broad. 
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datum fails lo belong to any abiect in any way at all, though of 
course the sentient still takes it to belong to one. Total 
hallucination in which the entire field of view consists of ‘ wild ’ 
data is probably confined to lunatics and dehrious patients. 
But partial hallucination, where part of the field of view is wild 
and part is not, is far from uncommon ; for emotion and 
habitual expectations often cause one to see what one expects 
to see, for instance (ta take some cases from the writer's own 
experience) they cause one to see 3 instead of 8 when one is 
waiting for No. 3 bus, or to see a log of wood with protruding 
branches as a recumbent black and white cow, or a cyclist 
carrying a milk-can in one hand as a pedestnan leading a goat. 
In such cases the sense-datum is ‘ cooked ’ and supplemented 
by the mind. And such ‘ cookery ’ may be negative as well as 
positive ■ some part of what is physically before our eyes has 
at a certain moment no visual sense-datum belonging to it 
though other parts have (Negative Hallucination). The 
failure to see misprints, and sometimes entire words, will 
illustrate this. When we see the nght word instead of the 
misprint — the most common case — there is a combination of 
negative and positive hallucination 
Nor must we forget that there are illusions of touch as well 
as of sight, though they are much less frequent. It will not 
do to say, with some philosophers, that at least all tactual 
sense-data are parts of the surfaces of material objects, even 
if many visual ones are not. Thus a man whose leg has been 
amputated feels pressure upon his now non-existent foot • i.e. 
he has a tactual sense-datum similar to those which he used 
to have before , but there is now no foot with part of whose 
surface it could be identical. Again a case has been described 
in which the patient’s brain was operated upon while he 
remained conscious • when the appropnate region of it was 
stimulated with a mild electric current, he reported that he 
felt as if some one was stroking his finger, though nobody was. 
Thus he sensed a certain tactual sense-datum in the absence 
of the material thing to which such a datum would ordinarily 
belong. It is less often reahzed that there is something corre- 
‘sponchng to perspective in touch. Thus a sixpence feels bigger 
if laid on the tongue than if laid on the back of the hand ; and 
a pair of fixed compass-points drawn across the face appear 
to diverge as the^ pass the lips. And it has been pomted out 
that there are occasional after-images of touch. Thus when 
my hat is taken off my head, I still continue to feel it there for 
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a tiSne : * and the same is trae if some small objett such as a 
matchbox is placed on one’s head for a minute or two and then 
removed. 

The Phenomenological form of the Argument from illuslbn 
simply points to such facts as these and contends that they 
directly refute Naive Reahsm. And it certainly does seem 
clear that there are a great many visual and tactual sense-data 
which cannot possibly be parts of the surface of material objects 
in any natured sense of the words ‘ surface ’ and ‘ part It 
follows that perceptual consciousness cannot always be a form 
of knowing, as the Naive Realists say it is, for it is certainly 
sometimes erroneous. The Causal Argument uses the same 
facts in another way Accordmg to it, they show that sense- 
data vary with vanations in the medium between the observer 
and the object, with variations in the observer's sense-organs, 
and with vanations m his nervous system And we never find 
a sense-datum in the absence of a sense-organ and a nervou. 
system, and in sight, hearing and smell we always find a medium 
as well. Such constant conjunction and concomitant variation, 
it is urged, are obviously signs of causal dependence More- 
over, this causal dependence is in all cases a dependence on the 
brain. For the states of the intervening medium and of the 
sense-organs and afferent nerves only make a difference to the 
sense-datum in so far as they make a difference to processes in 
that : otherwise they are irrelevant. And the state of the 
external object itself is only relevant in so far as it indirectly 
affects the brain, while in hallucination the external object is 
dispensed with altogether. Further, this dependence of sense- 
data upon the brain is a complete dependence. There is no 
quahty possessed by sense-data which is not subject to this 
concomitant variation. Thus sense-data are not merely 
affected by bram-processes, but entirely produced by them. 
It even begins to seem conceivable that they are themselves 
cerebral events qualified in a certain way. 

If all this is so, no sense-datum can continue to exist in the 
absence of the cerebral processes which generate it, and there- 
fore no sense-datum can be part of the surface of an external 
(i.e. extra-cerebral) object, e g. of a table. If the .sense-datum 
ts a cerebral event , this is obvious If it is produced by cerebral 
events without being one, the conclusion still follows. For 
when we cease from sensing, the table ex 'T^ypothesi remains 
unchanged. But it now appears that when we cease from' 
* I owe this observation to my friend, Mr. H. M. N. Hollis. 
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sensing, the sense-datum itself ceases to exist : it is not me#ely 
that the colour-patch or pressure ceases to be a datum, i.e. 
ceases to be sensed by a mind ; it is altogether abolished. (Not 
that it depends for its existence upon being sensed — ^that is 
absurd, since sensing is a form of knowing — ^but upon another 
process which only occurs when sensing does.) But if no change 
occurs in the object when I cease from sensing, then the aboli- 
tion of the sense-datum cannot be a change in the object, and 
therefore the sense-datum cannot have been a part of its sur- 
face ; and we may add, cannot have been a constituent of the 
object in any other way either. 

It might 'be thought that both arguments could be met by 
drawing a distinction between normal and abnormal sense-data. 
We sh«uld then say that normal sense-data of sight and touch 
are parts of the surfaces of material things and arc not dependent 
on processes in the observer’s brain : while abnormal ones are 
dependent on processes in the brain and are not part of the 
surfaces of material things, but are related to the things in 
some more complicated way. The material thing would still 
be the remote though not the immediate cause of them, and 
they might still resemble parts of its surface though they would 
not he such parts. This is a considerable modi&ation in the 
original theory, but quite a plausible one. We should also have 
to modify the original account of perceptual consciousness. 
When I sense an abnormal sense-datum, we must say, I merely 
believe that there exists a material thing part of whose surface 
it IS : only when I sense a normal one do I know that there 
exists such a material thing. 

But this will not do. The difficulty is that there is no 
quahtative difference between normal sense-data as such and 
abnormal sense-data as such Indeed the whole trouble about 
abnormal sense-data is precisely that they simulate normal 
ones. Otherwise it would not even be possible for us to be 
deceived by them ; they would be strange, but they would not 
be illusory. We shall give two examples. The abnormal 
crooked sense-datum of a straight stick standing in water is 
qualitatively indistinguishable from a normal sense-datum of a 
crooked stick. Again a mirror-image of a right-hand glove 
' looks exactly like ’ a real left-hand glove ; i.e. the two sense- 
data are indistinguishable, though one is abnormal, the other 
normal. Is it npt incredible that two entities so similar in all 
these qualities should really be so utterly different : that the 
one should be a real constituent of a material object, wholly 
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independent of the observer’s mind and organism, while the 
other is merely the fleeting product of his cerebral processes ? 

We may also appeal to considerations of continuity. When 
a cricket ball, for instance, is seen from twenty yar^ off,^he 
sense-datum is flat and therefore abnormal. From a short 
distance, say two yards, which is within the range of stereo- 
scopic vision, the sense-datum is no longer flat but bulgy and 
accordingly normal. (We will suppose that there are no com- 
plications ansing from bad light or drugs or ocular disorders.) 
But what about intermediate distances ? I start from two 
yards off, and walk slowly backwards, keeping my eye on the 
ball. At a certain point in my walk, the sense-datum just 
begins to be flattened ; and this must mean that the normal 
sense-datum is replaced by an abnormal one. There is all the 
difference in the world between these two sense-data, if the 
theory is correct. The first is a physical entity, which con- 
tinues to exist whether my body is present or not, the second 
is a mere cerebral product. We should expect at least a jerk 
or a flicker as the one is replaced by the other. But m point •f 
fact we find nothing of the sort. There is a sensibly continuous 
transition from the bright bulgy patch sensed from two yards 
off to the faint, small, flat one sensed from twenty yards off, 
without any break at all. Moreover, if the last normal member 
of the senes be taken (and according to the theory there must 
be a last one), then it will be possible to find an abnormal 
member which differs from it as little as you please, in size, 
colour, and bulginess. Now it seems most extraordinary that 
there should be a total difference of nature where there is only 
an infinitesimal difference of quaUty. It also seems most 
extraordinary that so radical a replacement should be brought 
about by an infinitesimal backward movement of the observer’s 
body. 

Nor is the other part of the theory more plausible. There 
is no discernible difference in our consciousness when we pass 
from sensing a normal sense-datum to sensing an abnormal one, 
or vice versa. In both cases there is acquaintance with some- 
thing, and in both cases there is also ' perceptual conscious- 
ness '. What the nature of this ‘ perceptual consciousness ' 
may be we are to consider later, but certainly it is the same 
in both cases. It is impossible to hold that it is knowledge 
in the one and mere behef in the other. ',1 

It might indeed be thought that we could avoid this particular 
difficulty by making the knowledge less determinate. Might 
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there not be'diilerent sorts of ‘ belonging to ’ ? Normal seAse- 
data might then belong to the thing in one way and abnormal in 
some other way. And this would enable us to axlmit that the 
consciousness is of the same nature in both cases. In each 
case, it might then be maintained, it is knowledge ; and what 
we know is that there exists some material thing or other to 
which this sense-datum belongs in some way or other : in which 
way, and therefore also what particular sort of material thing, 
would remain to be determined later. But apart from the 
difficulty of understanding how this determining is to be done, 
the existence of hallucinations is a fatal objection to the 
theory. In hallucination, for instance in the visions of 
dehnum, the sense-datum is completely wild ; it does not 
belong to any material thing in any way at all. The pink 
sense-datum, to take the usual case, not only does not belong 
to a pink rat, as the sentient himself assumes : it does not 
belong to anything, and indeed owns no allegiance of any sort 
except to the disordered nervous system which generates it. 

Thus if these tw* arguments are cerrect. Naive Realism is 
certainly false. If they are correct, it cannot be held that all 
visual and tactual sense-data are parts of the surfaces of 
material objects, and considerations of continuity suggest 
strongly that none are. Nor can it be held that all instances 
of perceptual consciousness are instances of knowing . and it is 
strongly suggested that none are The positive conclusion is 
that all sense-data are produced by processes in the brains of 
the beings who sense thej^^ 

Both arguments seem vw^ Strong ones. But imfortunately 
both are open to objection. We shall find on examination that 
the Phenomenological Argument survives with but slight 
alteration. But the Causal Argument has to be radic^y 
restated, and when this has been done, its conclusions turn out 
to be much less important than they seemed, and to admit of 
two entirely different interpretations. 

The objection against both arguments is in essence this : thatl 
both of them tacitly assume in their premises the truth of thel 
very theory which they profess to disprove. 

The Phenomenological Argument rehes entirely upon the 
citation of negative instances. With regard to each instance 
it argues as follows : ‘ Here is a particukr sense-datum s and 
here is a particular material thing M. According to Naive 
Realism $ ought to be part of the surface of M. But it is 
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ob\ious on inspection that s is not part of the surface of M 
because M is m another place or because it has another shape 
or size.’ Now unless we know such facts about M, the argu- 
ment obviously breaks down. How can we know that thf flat 
sense-datum is not part of the surface of the cricket-ball, unless 
we know that there really is a cncket-ball and that it really 
does have a surface which is spherical ? Or how do we know 
that the reflection of the glove is dislocated as to position and 
reversed as to right and left, imless we know where the glove 
Itself is and how its parts are arranged ? And even with 
‘ wild ’ sense-data there is the same difficulty. The man with 
the amputated leg is aware of a tactual sense-datum, which he 
takes to be located on the surface of his foot. Here it is said 
there is not really any material object at all for the sense-datum 
to belong to. But how can we be sure that there is not ? 
Clearly only by knowing that where the foot purports to be 
there is in fact some other piece of matter, e.g. a chair-leg or a 
volume of air. In the same way we profess to know a number 
of facts about mirrors, physic^ media, lenses, eyes, and so 
forth. 

But where do we get this knowledge about material objects 
which the argument demands ? Clearly from observation 
(how else ?) — that is, from sensing sense-data. Must we not 
then assume that these sense-data at least are, and are known 
to be, parts of the surfaces of objects, in order to show that 
others are not ’ Thus with regard to these sense-data, and 
with regard to these acts of perceptual consciousness. Naive 
Realism would have to be true. And we should be refutmg 
Naive Realism at one point only by assuming its truth at 
another 

Now I suppose that every one feels that there is something 
wrong with this objection, and that it does not really save 
Naive Reahsm. Indeed the Phenomenological Argument is in 
the opposite case from those sceptical arguments which Hume 
mentions. It admits of an answer, and yet it does not cease to 
produce conviction. The truth is, I think, that the objection 
does hold against many people who have used the argument, 
but that by stating our case more carefully we can avoid it ; 
and that in two ways. 

First, we might admit that we do have knowledge of the 
existence and nature of the cricket-baU, the, glove, the chair- 
leg ; that this knowledge is essential to the argument ; and 
that we do get it from sensing sense-data. But, we might say. 
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there is no feason to assume that we get it in the way Nilve 
Reahsm alleges. It might be necessary not just to sense one 
sense-datum, but to compare a large number of sense-data and 
find'that they stand in certain relations to each other. There 
might really be a relation of ‘ belonging to ’ — as indeed there 
obvi.eusly is — and we might be capable of knowing that 
particular sense-data belong to particular material things : 
and yet this relation might be different from what Naive 
Realism thinks it is, e.g. it might be much more complex or 
less direct, or it might be many-one instead of one-one. 

But secondly, we are not obhged to admit as much as this. 
All that the argument stnctly requires is that we possess the 
conception of matenal ihtnghood or know what the term 
' matenal thing ' means. Knowledge about particular material 
things is not needed We might have this conception without 
knowing whether it had any instances or not. (Not perhaps 
without believing that it had some, but the behef need never 
have been true ) Now there are in the conception of m_^erial 
thinghood two important elements. On the one hand, by ‘ a 
material thing ’ is meant something which can be present to 
the senses from many different places and in many different 
manners. It must be multiply accessible. Thus if there is 
anything which is a material thing, it must be possible for a 
multitude of different sense-data to belong to it. But also by 
' a material thing ’ is meant something which is a single three- 
dimensional whole, having one closed surface, one shape, one 
size, and one position in relation to other matenal thmgs. It 
must be spatially unitary. 

But if Naive Realism were right it would be impossible for 
anything to possess both multiple accessibihty and spatial • 
unity at the same time. For among the multitude of visual 
and tactual sense-data which the Naive Realist and every one 
else regard as belonging to one single material thing M, the 
greater part will not fit together into «ne single three-dimen- 
sional whole. They differ from each other in size, in shape, in 
respect of flatness and solidity, in respect of amount of detail 
(thus of two sense-data alleged to belong to the same toothed 
wheel one is circular and the other serrated). And some are 
spatially dissociated ^ from the rest as in double vision, or as 

* Some, too, are tetxporally dissociated from others * this is part of 
what we mean by sa/ing that light has a finite velocity (Cf below, 
pp. 270-1 ) But we are not at hberty to use this fact at the present stage 
ofthe inquiry. For we cannot become aware of it by mere mspectionof 
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reflections and mirages are dissociated from normal views. 
Thus they cannot all be parts of the surface of one unitary 
three-dimensional entity. And we know that they cannot, 
merely by inspecting the data themselves. We do not have to 
know that there is in fact such a spatially unitary entity, or 
that all these sense-data m fact belong to it. For we are only 
asserting that if there is such an entity to which they all belong, 
then they cannot all be parts of its surface. 

The Causal version of the Argument from Illusion is not 
nearly so easy to defend It is constantly talking of physical 
media, of mirrors, lenses and prisms, of drugs and physical 
diseases, and especially of sense-organs, nerves and brains. 
Thus it presupposes a vast amount of detailed knowledge con- 
cerning a variety of material objects And this knowledge is 
certainly not a -pnon. It is got from observation : it pre- 
supposes both sensing and what we have called perceptual 
consciousness. Or, if it is not knowledge but only a body of 
beliefs, then the argument is proportionally weakened ; and 
even so the beliefs are still based on sensing and on perceptual 
consciousness. Thus whatever the argument proves, it cer- 
tainly cannot have the slightest tendency to prove that there 
are not material objects to which sense-data belong, or that if 
there are, they are not accessible to our minds ; otherwise it 
would be contradicting its own premises. Yet it is frequently 
thought to prove these things It even begins to seem doubt- 
ful whether it can refute Naive Realism, which is a particular 
theory about this relation of belonging to, and about the 
accessibility of matenal objects to our minds. At any rate, 
we can be fairly certain that many people have used it who were 
themselves naive reahsts with regard to the observation of 
mirrors, lenses, brains, nervous systems, and scientific 
apparatus. Such people, it has been said,^ are ‘ naive realists 
in the laboratory and subjective ideahsts outside it ’. Or 
perhaps they are naive reahsts with regard to their own 
observations, but subjective idealists with regard to the 
observations of common men. There is many a thinker 
who assumes without question that his own sense-data were 
parts of the surfaces of the eyes or nerves or brains which he 

sense-data Physical experiment is needed, and this does presuppose 
knowledge of the existence, nature, and situatioi. of various physical 
objects. c 

* Cf Professor John Laird's discussion of this point m A Study tn 
Recdism, p. 30. 
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has examined, while he assures us that the sense-data sensed 
by his patients or his readers are mere products of their nervous 
systems, having but a dubious correspondence with Reality. 

I pass over the even more extraordinary naivete of those philo- 
sophers who argue that aU sense-data are dependent upon the 
brain, and conclude that they depend upon the mind — and 
then, having done this, gravely urge that the whole material 
world is but a mental construction or a set of vicious abstrac- 
tions, so that there are really no brains at all. 

Despite these gross confusions in the statement of it,^ the 
Argument from Illusion obviously does prove something, even 
in its Causal form ■ and we must now try to see what. 
Obviously we shall never clear the matter up so long as we 
remain at the standpoint of Physiology. Let us be qmte plain 
about this. An inquiry about ‘ belonging to ' and about 
perceptual consciousness is concerned (among other things) with 
the foundations of Physiology itself . for all the empirical 
saences are based on observation. No proposition in 
Physiology can po.ssibly be more probable than such observa- 
tional propositions as ‘ This that I now see is a human head ’, 

' This is a lens ‘ That is a microscope ' . it can hardly fail to 
be less probable. No doubt some observational propositions 
are false (else there would be no illusion) But unless a great 
many of them have at least a considerable probability, no 
proposition in Physiology has any probability at all. And 
as a matter of fact some observational propositions are so 
obviously true (whatever the correct analysis of them may be) 
that no argument purporting to prove them false can possibly 
have any weight in comparison 

It IS necessary, then, to give up the ‘ external ' standpoint 
of Physiology, and to take up instead what is called the ‘ im- 
manent ’ standpoint, that of the individual experient himself. 
We must try to return to what is indubitable, putting all pre- 
possessions (including scientific prepossessions) out of our 
minds. This reqmres a peculiar mental effort, somewhat hke 
that required when we look at a picture or a view in an 
aesthetic way, discarding the practical attitude of everyday 
life. We have to go back to the sense-data themselves ; for 
they are what we are quite certain of. This argument which 

^ Of course I am not maintaining that ph}r5iologi3ts commit these 
confusions in the coifrse of their own scientific work I speak only of the 
philosophizing physiologists, whose pronouncements on the Theory of 
Knowledge sometimes receive more credit than they deserve. 

4 
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we are examining, if it has anything in it, must be based upon 
facts about sense-data, and these ought to be discoverable. 

Now what we are acquamted with at any one time is not one 
single sense-datum but a number of genencaDy different sense- 
data. Indeed at most moments of our waking life we are 
acquainted with tactual, auditory and organic sense-data> and 
usucilly with visual ones also, if we are not blind. Let us call 
this group of simultaneously given data the Totum Datum. 

The Causal form of the Argument from Illusion does not so 
much prove anything, as draw our attention to two very 
important facts about the orgamzation of this Totum Datum 

1. It points out that at any moment the Totum Datum con- 
sists of two parts. The one part consists of what we may call 
sontattc sense-data : the other of what we may call environ- 
mental sense-data When I call the first set of data ‘ somatic ’ 

I do not mean to imply that they belong to a particular material 
object called my own body, though I think that as a matter of 
fact this IS nearly always true. And likewise when I call the 
second set ‘ environmental ' I do not mean to imply that they 
belong to material objects other than my own body. By 

' somatic ’ sense-data I only mean those which I ordinarily ' 
take to belong to my own body, and by ‘ environmental ' ones, 
those which I ordinarily take to belong to other objects That 
I do habitually take some to belong to the one, and others to the 
others, is perfectly certain, whether I am right or wrong in my 
takings. 

2. The second thing pointed out is that somatic and environ- 
mental data vary concomitantly in certain respects, and this 
concomitant variation neve’" ceases so long as there is a Totum 
Datum at all. For instance, visual data vary in size, shape, 
position, and intensity with variatiors in kinaesthetic data. 

(Of course there are many other sets of parts into which a 
particular Totum Datum may be divded besides this : e.g. 
into vivid data and faint ones, into extended and non-extended 
ones, into those taken to belong to solids, hquids and gases 
respectively. And there are many other types of concomitant 
variation which it may display. But every Totum Datum can 
be divided into a somatic and an environmental part, and in 
every Totum Datum there is concomitant variation of these 
two.) , 

We may sum up the thesis as follows. Somatic and environ- 
mental sense-data are always co-present and co-variant. We 
shall express this by sajiing that the Totum Datum is always 
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somaio-cent^c. This is what those who use the Causal forfti of 
the Argument from Illusion are really trying to show— little 
as they may be aware of it. 

But this established, what follows ? It is not at aU easy to 
say. But certainly it does not follow that all sense-data are 
products of the brain (though of course there may be other 
reasons for thinking that they are). 

For in the somato-centric totum there is no reason to give 
priority to the somatic side rather than to the environmental. 
What we always find is both sides together, and a concomitant 
variation between them. Of course it is also true that a varia- 
tion on the somatic side sometimes precedes a particular 
variation on the other side. Thus the st^gering of the whole 
field of view when one is about to faint is preceded by a marked 
change in the whole quahty of the somatic datum. But 
equally it is sometimes the other way about. Thus I am aware 
of the succession of visual data purporting to belong to an 
approaching cricket-ball before I feel the blow on my hand or 
head. 

Thus if somato-centricity is a sign of causal dependence, it is 
no one-way dependence of the environmental on the somatic. 
But is it a sign of dependence at all ? It can indeed be taken 
connecUvely, as a sign of dependence. But it can also be taken 
selectively. Let us consider these two alternatives a little. 

On the connective interpretation, the most we could maintain 
would be this : that as somatic and environmental data are 
never in fact found apart, therefore they cannot exist apart. 
Of course a particular environmental datum could exist without 
a particular somatic datum, e.g a distant view of a tree without 
the feeling of sitting, but not without some somatic datum. 
Equally a particular somatic datum, say a twinge of toothache, 
could exist without a particular environments datum, say a 
square blue patch ; but not in the absence of all environmental 
data. We are never wholly destitute of tactuS data ; and 
very rarely (if at all) of auditory ones, for what we call ‘ silence 
can be heard. Thus the contention would be that environ- 
ments data in general cannot exist without somatic data in 
generS, nor somatic without environments. The somato- 
centric totum woSd be a kind of organic whole. 

Now it is true that on this interpretation the argument does 

^When I say ‘There was silence' I mean something like *My 
auditory data were of faint mtensity and no one of them differed greatly 
from any other ’. 
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refute Naive Realism. But it is by no means true that it 
refutes aU forms of Realism, as is sometimes thought, i.e. all 
forms of the theory that there are material objects to which 
sense-data ‘ belong ’, and which exist at times when we are not 
sensing. For if the argument tended to show that in the 
absence of my body other material objects cease to exist (as 
what we may call Physiological Idealism maintains), it would 
equally tend to show that in the absence of other objects my 
body ceases to exist : for I have no experience of my body 
existing in isolation. The plausible view for a sceptic to take 
is rather that nothing exists except this that and the other 
Totum Datum, each of which is both somatic and environmental 
at once. On such a theory the environment does not exist 
without the nervous system, nor the nervous system without the 
environment (so far as we can speak of such things at all) ; 
they are correlatives, and really there is only the whole con- 
sisting of both in mutual correlation. This twofold whole 
would constitute the knowable world, and it would be a series 
of short-hved somato-centric complexes punctuated by gaps 
(periods of unconsciousness) containing just nothing at all. 
And if you will, there is a single unknown something which 
produces both correlatives ahke. I do not say that this theory 
is true — far from it. But at least it is not stupid, as Physio- 
logical Idealism is. 

Now let us turn to the selective interpretation.^ According 
to this, the somatic data are merely instrumental They enable 
us to be conscious of environmental data. When I have one 
sort of somatic datum, one sort of environmental datum is 
revealed to me ; when I have another, another. But between 
environmental and somatic there is no relation of dependence 
either mutual or one-sided. What is connected with the 
somatic datum is the act of sensing and that only. We may 
illustrate by an analogy. If I am to select a bun from the 
counter my hand must be there to pick it up If I move my 
hand to the left I pick up bun No. i, if to the right, bun No. 2. 
But the bun which I do pick up is in no way dependent upon 
my hand for its existence, nor my hand upon the bun. Hand 
plus bun do not form an organic whole, and either could exist 
without the other. Still less can we say that the hand creates 
the bim. Physiological Idealism, which says that the somatic 

* Ci. Sir T. P. Nunn, ' Are Secondary Qualities Independent of Per- 
ception ? ’ m the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1909-10 
(N.S., vol. x). 
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datum creates the environmental, is no less absurd than such a 
* Manual Idealism ’ would be. And it is plain that on this 
interpretation of it, somato-centricity is not in the least incom- 
patible even with Naive Realism But of course Naive 
Realism would still be refuted by the Phenomenological 
Argument. 

We may notice an alternative way of stating this selective 
theory, according to which the function of the somatic sense- 
data is obscuration rather than revelation. In the absence of 
aU somatic data, it might be said, we should be conscious of 
everything that exists But as this would be very confusing, 
the somatic data (for good biological reasons) are so arranged 
as to cut off most things from our view, and leave only a few at 
any one moment, so that we may be able to act.^ 

We may now consider the further implications of the Selec- 
tive Theory. The most important is that there is no reason left 
for believing that colour-patches cccise to exist when our eyes 
are shut, sounds when our ears are removed, prement patches 
in the absence of our skm, and so on. Of course there was never 
any reason for thinking that these entities depended in any 
manner upon the sensing of them, for sensing is a form of 
knowing. But there did seem to be reason for thinking that 
they were dependent upon other processes contemporary with 
sensing, namely processes in the brain : the Causal form of the 
Argument from Illusion seemed to have shown this. However, 
our criticism of it has revealed that it is thoroughly confused. 
And it is now open to us to interpret these cerebral processes 
selectively (or ‘ instrumentally ’) like those somatic data which 
are their overt manifestations. If so, we have no reason for 
thinking that sense-data do not persist before and after we are 
acquainted with them, as other cogmta do. Or, if it sounds odd 
to speak of unsensed sense-data, we may call them sensibtha 
with Mr, Bertrand Russell,* the difference between a sensibile 
and a sense-datum being solely that we are acquainted with the 
latter and not with the former. (Of course this does not mean 

^ A doctrine something like this is to be found in M Bergson’s MatUre 
et Mimoxre. 

' Cf. Mysticism ai\d Logie, p. 148 In Mr Russell's earlier treatment 
of the subject m Oiy Knowledge of the External World, lecture 3, theie 
is an analogous distinction between actually sensed * private worlds * 
and unsensed ' perspectives '. Mr. Russell's theory however is not a 
purely selective one. Cf. op. at , p. 88. 
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that every sensibile exists for ever or in all circumstances. It 
only means that the not being included in a somato-centric 
complex does not stop it from existing. And a sensibile could 
become a sense-datum vuthout any change in its qualities, and 
vice versa.) 

This suggests, though it does not strictly necessitate, a new 
view of the nature of objects, and of the relation of belonging 
to. Let us consider the visual and tactual sense-data belonging 
to the table. It is obvious that there wiU be no finite number 
of them, if only because there is no finite number of points of 
view from which the table can be present to our senses Thus 
there wiU be an infinite multitude of sensibiha belonging to the 
table. And as aU these in any case exist unsensed, why not 
say that the whole coUection of them ts the table ? Would 
not the collection of them have all the causal and other charac- 
teristics which we expect a table to have ? (Of course these 
‘ physical ’ charactenstics would be manifested by the coUec- 
tion as a whole, not by the individual sensibiha ) It would 
foUow from this that the relation of ' belonging to ’ is the same 
as the relation of member to group. And as for the haUucma- 
tory or wild sense-data which gave so much trouble to Naive 
ReaUsm, these we should say exist unsensed like any others. 
Only, such a sense-datum would either belong to no group at 
aU, and this would constitute its ‘ wildness ' : or not to the sort 
of group which has physical characteristics — ^in which case it 
would belong to an object of some sort, but not to an object 
‘ in this world 

Such a theory is of course different from Naive Realism. 
Yet I think we may maintain that it gives the Naive Realist 
aU that he reaUy wanted, and indeed more than he dared to 
ask. For what he reaUy wanted was a theory in which visual 
and tactual sense-data were somehow constituents of the 
material object itself, not mere effects or representatives of it. 
He wanted to interpret the statement ‘ this is a table ' as 
UteraUy as possible. Since ‘ this ’ is the sense-datum with 
which I am now acquainted, it obviously cannot UteraUy be a 
table. No one could suppose that a patch of colour or a pressure 
is the object that you can sit on or have your dinner off. But 
if it is in some way a constituent of the table, that is the next 

£ 

^ Such a view of hallucinatory sense-data is of cc^rse quite senously 
held by some people Mr Russell, however, does not appear to hold 
it m the two works ]ust mentioned. (In his later works he seems to have 
abandoned the Selective Theory altogether.) 
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best thing. And when asked what sort of constituent ft is, 
the Naive Reahst merely jumped to the most obvious answer. 
Moreover, the Selective Theory gives him more than he hoped 
for, because it allows him to say that not merely visual and 
tactual data, but also sounds, smells and tastes, are con- 
stituents of the object 

It is evident that the Selective Theory is extremely attrac- 
tive ; the more so because it makes the ' secondary ’ qualities 
no less part of Nature than spatial, temporal, and causal 
characteristics. Thus it heals the breach between the Nature 
of the poets and the Nature of the physicists, and perhaps no 
one but a poet could do full justice to it. In spite of these 
attractions, the theory has been rejected by almost all philo- 
sophers. The usual arguments against it do not however 
appear very strong 

It is sometimes thought to lie just obvious that there cannot 
be unsensed sensibilia, e g colour-patches or sounds with which 
no one is acquainted, in which case the Selective Theory would 
not even be worth discussion Now of course it may in fact 
be true that there are none, but I cannot see that it is obvious. 
Of course if by sensing one means sense-datum-genests, then 
it is plausible to say that what is sensed cannot exist apart 
from sensing , this would be just a way of saying that colour- 
patches, sounds, etc , are events But if that is what one 
means by ‘ sensing ’, then one has got to face the possibility 
that ' sensing ’ can go on in the absence of minds. That the 
coming-into-being of a sound or colour-patch is a psychical 
(or a physiological) process must be proved, not merely 
assumed. Or if its psychical nature is a matter of defimtion, 
so that sensing just means the commg into being of a psychical 
event which is coloured, or noisy, or hot, then the question 
has been begged against the Selective Theory in the definition 
It must be proved, and not merely assumed, that there is any 
real process answenng to the definition. For the whole point 
of the Selective Theory is to maintain that there is no process 
which is both the genesis of a colour-patch or sound, and 

* It IS evident that the Selective Theory is extremely hke one of 
Berkeley’s theories, viz the one which identifies a material object with a 
complex group of ‘ ideas ’ {i e sense-data) existmg m the mind of God. 
It is true that the Selective Theory leaves God out, but so far as the 
structure of the object goes, and the mdependence of its constituents 
upon our mmds, tHe two theories are exactly alike. It is noteworthy, 
too, that Berkeley recommends his theory on the ground of its closeness 
to Naive Realism (cf. the end of the Third Dialogue). 
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ps3?chical in character, i.e. that there is in this sense of the word 
' sensing ’ no sensing at all. 

But it is surely pkin that sensing does not ordinarily mean 
anything of the sort. If it means what it ordinarily means, 
viz. acquaintance or intuitive awareness, then it is obvious that 
sense-data are not dependent on sensing, even if they, are 
dependent upon some other process which accompanies it 
(which, as we have seen, has not yet been shown). Even if 
they are psychical events, they are still not in any way 
dependent upon the sensing of them. For to say that any- 
thing, even so humble an entity as a sense-datum, is dependent 
for its existence or for any of its qualities upon our being 
aware of it, is to deny that there is any such thing as aware- 
ness ; and thereby to contradict oneself. 

Secondly, the Selectivist is asked whether he really thinks 
that roses are red in the dark and that bells are noisy in a 
vacuum. This is a siUy objection. The Selective Theory does 
not say that red sensibiha continue to exist in all conditions, 
but only that they continue to exist outside of somato-centnc 
complexes. It can peifectly well hold that in the absence of 
a source of light nothing is coloured, and that when the hght 
is altered, red sensibilia are replaced, say, by grey ones. (Of 
course prement sensibiha would be unaffected ) And there 
might be coloured sensibilia which are not accessible to human 
senses at all, and which stiU exist in what we call darkness. 
Thus to living creatures otherwise constituted. X-rays might 
reveal sensibilia with which no human being can be acquainted. 

Thirdly, with regard to the so-called Secondary Qualities, 
the Selectivist is asked to say which colour belongs to the rose 
when nobody is looking at it. For when it is being looked at, 
it appears to have one colour to A, another to B, another to C, 
and so on ai tndefimtum.^ The answer is obvious. It has 
them aU. Or rather aU these sensibiha, each with its colour- 
quahty, are constituents of the rose. We need to have a more 
catholic conception of the rose’s nature. A sees only one of the 
colours. But he must not suppose that if this colour belongs 
to the rose when his eyes are shut, then no other colour belongs 
to it. What B sees or C or D (to say nothing of non-human 
sentients) belongs to it just as much. There is no colour which 
is the colour of the rose at a given moment, as, there is a colour 

1 How can any one person know this ? By putting himself succes- 
sively into the places (or the conditions) in which all these different 
observers are. 
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which is the colour of this patch which I am now sensing. Or 
if you insist on speaking of ‘ the colour ’ of the rose you must 
mean by this a certain class or series of colours. 

A Similar reply may be made to a similar objection about 
inienstiy. How loud is the sound of a waterfall in the unvisited 
wdds of Labrador ? The reply is that what the objector calls 
'the sound ’ of 'the waterfaU ig really an infimtely numerous 
group of sounds each having jts own degree ol loudness ; and 
these degrees would range from a certain maximum, charac- 
teristic of that particular waterfalT at that particular moment, 
all the way down tff zero. 

These two objections and the rephes to them suggest another, 
which is perhaps the one most commonly urged. Does not the 
Selective Theory make the world exceedingly complicated ? 
Things appear to grow larger and bnghter as we walk towards 
them, and to alter in their shapes as we move about. The 
Selective Theory says that aU these shapes, sizes and bright- 
nesses persist in our absence, and that the observer’s motion 
merely reveals now one now another of them This is odd 
enough. But when we consider the more stnkmg forms of 
illusion, the result is even odder The sense-data sensed in the 
various types of reflection and refraction, in double vision, in 
after-sensation, and in all kinds of physiological and psycho- 
logical disorders — all these are real constituents of the external 
world and quite independent of the minds and bodies of those 
who sense them The abnormal state or situation of the 
observer’s organism merely serves to reveal to him what is 
hidden from other people. For instance, if a drunkard sees 
double, both of the sense-data which he senses are independent 
of him and of his organism, and exist when his eyes are shut : 
but a man is not able to sense the second one unless he first 
gets his eyes into an unusual state by dosing himself with 
alcohol or in some other way. Nor must we forget the sense- 
data of other animals. When the table is present to my senses, 
I generally see a single brown patch . but the fly probably sees 
a hundred. Yet the fly’s data are just as real as mine, and 
they persist in its absence, just as mine persist in my absence. 

In short, all the sense-data that any one senses from any 
place at any time in any surroundings, be he healthy or diseased, 
mad or sane, drunjc or sober, insect or man — all these exist in 
his absence and are real constituents of the material world. 
Every observer counts for one and nobody for more than one. 
Thus even the simplest-seeming object will really be an 
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infinitely multitudinous and infinitely complicated swaim of 
miscellaneous sensibilia. Surely such a multiplication of 
entities is monstrous and incredible ? Can the world really be 
so complicated and so chaotic ^ 

This objection sounds formidable, but there is not really 
much force in it. First, mere oddness can hardly be a .diffi- 
culty. The material world is an odd place on any theory, 
and it certainly was not made for the convenience of philoso- 
phers. And as for the multiplication of entities, we must 
remember that it is Nature and not the Selective Theory which 
is responsible for it. The only multiplication which is objec- 
tionable is a multiplication of assumed entities. But these 
‘ odd ’ and ‘ abnormal ’ sense-data are there in any case : they 
are not assumed, but found. They certainly exist, for they are 
certainly sensed. Their existence is beyond all comparison 
more certain than any theory can be. You do not get nd of 
them by calling them ‘ abnormal ’ or ‘ merely subjective ’. 
And one cannot excuse oneself from finding some place for 
them in one’s metaphysical scheme All the Selectivist does 
is to say that they exist not only when sensed but also at other 
times, and to argue by analogy that others hke them exist 
which do not happen to be sensed at all 
Thirdly, with regard to complexity, we must remember that 
there are at least two distinct ways in which a world, or a con- 
ception of the world, can be called simple or complicated : 
(i) in respect of the number of entities in it, (2) in respect of 
the number of kinds of entities in it. In the first respect the 
world as the Selective Theory conceives it is undoubtedly 
complicated. But we have just seen that this complexity is 
innocuous. But in the second respect it is not complicated 
at all ; and in so far, the Selective Theory is the simplest of all 
theories. For whereas other theories postulate at least two 
distinct kinds of entities, namely, sense-data and material 
objects, it postulates only sense-data and says that material 
objects are composed of them. (Likewise it does not have to 
postulate a new relation of ‘ belonging to ’. It says that 
‘ belonging to ' is simply a special case of the old and familiar 
relation of member to group ) 

Fourthly, there is notlmig chaotic about these groups. Each 
group contains an infinitely numerous multitude of members, 
but this does not mean that the members.are not ordered.^ 
For instance, the infinitely numerous ‘ perspectified ' colour- 
^Cf. below. Chapter VIII. 
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patches falling within some one object are united in a continuous 
series. Between this elhptical patch and that circular one there 
are infinitely numerous gradations. And the like applies to 
colour, premency, and other secondary qualities. So too with 
the dissociated and distorted sense-data of reflection, refraction 
and so on. They are united with the ordinary perspectified 
ones by a like gradual transition. And the sense-data charac- 
teristic of physiological and psychological disorder can be dealt 
with in the same way. An observer who had the same disorder 
in a slightly smaller degree would ' select ' a sensibile slightly 
more like the ordinary perspectified one, until as the disorder 
is reduced he selects one which is only just distinguishable from 
that. It is true that there are some few hallucinatory sense- 
data, which are entirely ‘ wild But even they stand in some 
relation with these ordered groups. We can at least say that 
if this colour-patch were a member of an ordinary object, then 
that object would have such and such a position in space : 
e g. it would be between the table-leg and the door. 

Thus it is misleading to say (as is commonly done) ‘ that the 
theory abohshes the distinction between reality and illusion '. 
True, in one important respect it makes no distinction between 
the illusory sense-datum and the ordinary one. It holds that 
both alike persist outside the somato-centric complex, as 
unsensed sensibilia. But there may still be extremely impor- 
tant differences within the world of sensibilia. Some are 
related in one way to their fellow-sensibilia, ofhers in other 
ways. Some have one status within their object-group, some 
have another ; some are merely perspectified, others are dis- 
located or distorted ; some are members of no object-group 
at all. And m certain cases a 'sensibile is such that on sensing 
it we tend tb misconceive the specific character of the object 
of which it is a member : e.g. we think it is the sort of group 
commonly called a bent stick whereas in fact it is the sort 
commonly called a straight stick. In some few cases the 
sensibile, though still perfectly independent of us, is completely 
‘ wild ’, i.e. belon|[s to no object-group at all : but we naturally 
take it to belong to one (for it really is similar in quality to 
others that do), and this is hallucination. And here the 
Selective Theory is surely right, in principle at any rate. 
Whatever the distinction between normal and abnormal 
sense-data may turn out to be, there is no special connexion 
between abnormality and mind-dependence, or for that matter 
between normality and imnd-independence : so far as depen- 
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dence or independence on the mind (and the nervous s3rstem) 
are concerned, all sense-data must stand or fall together. 
The difference between normal and abnormal lies in another 
dimension altogether : it concerns the relation between this 
sense-datum and other sense-data. Whether these sense-data 
do or do not exist as unsensed sensibilia also, is irrelevant. 

We must conclude, then, that the objections commonly urged 
against the Selective Theory can be answered. But it is very 
difficult to believe seriously that the theory is true, however 
attractive it appears in the study. And it seems to me that 
there are two other objections against it which have more force. 

One of these is that the theory really proves too much ; that 
by refusing to interpret somato-centricity in a connective way, 
it in effect denies causal connexion ever5nvhere. The theory 
admits that in certain respects there is a constant concomi- 
tant variation of somatic and environmental data, and that 
we never find the one sort without the other. 'And it can 
hardly deny that the connective interpretation of this is the 
natural and obvious one. Both the Method of Agreenient and 
the Method of Concomitant Variations concur m suggesting 
that interpretation. None the less the theory hol(k that 
constant compresence and concomitant variation is not here 
a sign of causal connexion direct or indirect. But if so, we 
must ask, why should it be a sign of causation in other cases 
either ? Why should we not hold that other alleged instances 
of causal connexion are really only instances of selection ? 
The higher the temperature, the more the metal expands, and 
we commonly think that the increase of temperature causes the 
expansion. But why should we not say that the several 
elongated states realty coexist with the original state : only the 
increase of temperature reveals now one and ^low another to 
our consciousness ? Nor could we save causation by appealing 
to the Method of Difference. In the absence of the spark, we 
commonly argue, the powder-magazine does not blow up : 
when the spark is introduced, all other conditions remaining 
constant, it does ; therefore the spark is at least a part-cause 
of the explosion. But why should we not take a selective 
view of this too, and say that really both states of the magazine, 
the exploded and the unexploded, coexisted all along : and 
that all the spark does is to reveal the exploded state to our 
consciousness, and to make the unexploded state (not non- 
existent but) unobservable by us ’ In short, whenever A is 
said to cause B, it could always be suggested that B existed all 
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along, and A merely revealed it. And in any case we chose 
to take, all evidence for catisal connexion, however strong, 
could in this way be discredited. 

And we could not stop short of a further extension of the 
selective principle ; we should have to hold that there is no 
tempqral order except the order of our successive apprehendings. 
The ordinary view is that every event has what we call ‘ its 
place ’ in an objective temporal order. It is thought that 
Tuesday's events can only exist if Monday’s events have existed 
first. But ought we not to say that Tuesday’s events can only 
be observed if Monday’s events have first been observed — that 
really they are all contemporary ? Thus what we are accus- 
tomed to regard as successive events would be in all cases 
coexistent, and the only successiveness would be that of succes- 
sive apprehending. And having got so far, we could not avoid 
a vicious infinite regress. For how could we avoid saying that 
our seemingly successive apprehendings are themselves really 
coexistent, and that the real succession is in our apprehendings 
of these apprehendings ? But then there would be the same 
difficulty about the successiveness of these new apprehendings, 
and so on ad tnf. Thus a theory which professes to be the most 
‘ realistic ’ of all theories ends by making Time itself an illusion. < 
Now obviously in an argument of this kind everything 
depends on the first step. If the Selective Theory could show 
that there is some difference of pnnciple between the somato- 
centric sort of co-presence and co-variation and all other sorts, 
it might still be saved But can it ? Of course in so far as 
my state of ^ensmg may be said to be constantly co-present and 
co-variant with what is sensed — ^being variously ‘ directed ’, now 
upon this and now upon the other — that is no sign of causal 
connexion. For sensing (as we are using the term) is a form 
of apprehension or knowing, and all forms of apprehension are 
selective. If I apprehend first A and then B, this by itself > 
determines nothing whatever as to’the temporal order of A and 
B themselves. They might even both of them be timeless, 
as when A is one geometrical theorem and B another. And if 
they are both sense-data, it still remains possible so far that 
they really coexist though successively apprehended. For the 
relation between the apprehended and the mind apprehendingi 
is an ‘ external ’ relation.^ But then it is not this relation that 
^ I do not say tb^ the apprehending » a relation between the appre- 
hended and the nund (that problem does not concern ns) Bnt at any 
rate it entails a relation between them, and one which is not a rdataon 
of dependence. 
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we are talking of. What concerns us is a relation within the 
apprehended itself, i.e. within the Totum Datum ; and if the 
first relation is external, it do^ not follow that the second is. 
And it is suggested that in fact we have the strongest evidence 
we could hope for to show that it is not external. 

It is true that tf we could see that from their very nature 
somatic and environmental data could not be mutually 
dependent, this evidence would go for nothing. Thus if I 
apprehend an isosceles triangle of a certain height, I can see that 
the equality of the angles at the base is from its very nature 
independent of the height, and the height independent of it : 
and this would still be so, and could be known to be so, even if 
all other isosceles tnangles I ever met with were of that height, 
while aU triangles of other heights had other shapes, and 
conversely. Such a concomitant variation of height and shape 
would be held to be ‘ accidental ’, however often repeated. 
But then there is nothing in the nature of, say, colour-patches 
and kinaesthetic feelings to show that thetr concomitant varia- 
tion (as we walk about or readjust our eyes) is thus accidental. 
The conclusion, then, is that if there is ever'i.ny empirical 
reason fdr believing that two entities are connected, then 
somato-centricity must be interpreted connectively and not 
selectively : so that the Selective Theory must be false. And 
since the connexion must extend to all the qualities of all the 
sense-data within the Totum Datum (for none are exempt from 
this co-presence and co-variancy) we must also conclude that 
neither part of it, neither the somatic data nor the environ- 
mental, could exist at all apart from the other ; we cannot com- 
promise and say that they continue to exist as sensibilia, but 
with a change of quality ; i.e. that they are modified but not 
abolished by leaving the somato-centric complex, and again 
modified but not created by entering it. Thus the somato- 
centric totum is not only an organic whole, but an organic 
whole of a very intimate kind. 

The other objection concerns the teleological or instrumental 
character of sense-data. The Selective Tlieory says that the 
sense-organs and nervous processes are instrumental, regarding 
the sensing of sense-data as their ‘ end ’ : but the truth is that 
the sense-data themselves are ‘ means ’ to something else, 
namely, to perceptual consciousness, which would be impossible 
without them. It seems hkely that the meefntngfidness of the 
sense-datum, the fact that it is pre-adapted to be taken as 
belonging to a particular materkl object, is part of its essential 
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nature and not a mere accident of it. It is plain, too, that a 
man’s sense-data even adapt themselves in c^ain cases to his 
prejudices and prepossessions concerning particular material 
objects (right or wrong), and that this is a large part of the 
explanation of hallucinations. This strongly suggests that 
sense-data, though independent of the mind in respect of 
sensing, are dependent upon it in respect of its perceptual 
dispositions. 

Thus the Selective Theory seems to be false. But we must 
hasten to add that its falsity does nothing to strengthen any 
form of sohpsism or scepticism. So far as the second objection 
goes, this is obvious ; for it is wholly founded upon the fact that 
we are conscious of matter as well as of sense-data. But it is 
also true with regard to the first. Though the somato-centric 
complex is an organic whole, this does not iii the least prevent 
the sense-data in it from belonging to matenal things, which 
persist and have their being before and after these sense-data 
come into existence. And it does not in the least prevent the 
sense-data from reveahng those things to us. It does indeed 
show that the things cannot be wholly composed of sense-data ; 
but it does not show that sense-data do not stand in an 
extremely intimate relation to them. It does show that they 
cannot be permanent constituents of material things. But it 
does not show that they cannot be temporary and occasional 
elements in the thing’s total being, along with others more 
permanent ; the fact that they exist only when and so long as 
certain complicated conditions are fulfilled is no obstacle to this. 
And it might accordingly be possible to say that the ‘ total 
object ’ has from time to time such secondary qualities as red 
or hard or hot, though its persistent and physically operative 
part does not,^ 

We can go farther. The argument against the Selective 
Theory is not only compatible with the existence of material 
objects accessible to our consciousness, but would have no force 
whatever without it. For the notions of substance and of 
causal connexion seem to be so closely bound up that we may 
almost call them two aspects of one single notion — ^that of 
the causative-continuant or continmng-causant. It does not 
matter here whether this is regarded as a complex continuum 
of successive events, or as a persisting substrate in which diverse 
events inhere : the point is only that in some sense or other it 
retains its identity through time. Unless sense-data belong to 
‘ Cf. Chapter X, below. 
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and somehow reveal to us such persistent yet changing objects — 
the environmental ones reveal^ one sort, the somatic another 
— ^the compresence and co-variation of sense-data, however 
often repeated, is nothing but a rather curious phenomenon, 
a fact as it were of a merely geographical kind, and gives no 
evidence of causal connexion at all. Thus the very argument 
which shows that the Totum Datum is an organic whole, shows 
too that this whole has a parasttic and not an autonomous 
character. 

Lastly, if we reject the Selective Theory, we should do so with 
reluctance. For it lays stress on some important facts which ' 
we are hable to forget. Odd, abnormal, and illusory sense-data 
do not really exist outside the somato-centric complex, as 
unsensed sensibiUa. But within it they certainly do exist. 
And a theory which fads to find a place for them, by determin- 
ing their relations to other sense-data, to matenal things, and 
to our consciousness of such things, is perfectly worthless. 
Even the ' wdd ' ones have their corner in the real universe, 
humble though it may be. Doubtless they are of no interest to 
Science (though their causes sometimes are) and of no import- 
ance to the practical man. But it is well to remember that the 
Real mcludes more than the objects of scientific inquiry and of 
practical manipulation. And the fact that some of these odd 
sense-data are met with only in certain forms of mental or 
boddy disease is a poor reason for not investigating them. 
For the notions of ‘ disease ’ and ‘ abnormahty ' are very relative 
ones : a ‘ diseased ' state of mind or body usually mean no 
more than a state which makes us inefficient m action. But 
if our state of practical inefftciency enables us to be aware of 
new sorts of existents, then so far it is not worse but better 
than our ordinary state. And if these existents are but short- 
lived and conditional m their existence, they none the less exist. 
In Phdosophy we must discard our standing prejudices in 
favour of the practical, the persistent and the efficaaous. And 
this the Selective Theory helps us to do, by treating all sense- 
data ahke whether they are odd or ordinary. 

Again, though it is a mistake to say that a material object is 
whoUy composed of sense-data, the mistake is an instructive 
one. For the fact that the object can be present to the senses 
of various people in vanous ways, i.e. that there are various 
sense-data belonging to it and could in assignable circumstances 
be various others, is an extremely important fact about it : so 
important, perhaps, that ‘ material objectness ’ cannot be 
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defined without mention of it. If so, it becomes important to 
investigate this set of sense-data and the relations between 
them, and in doing so to consider not only the actual data but 
also the fact that various others would exist if the thing were 
present to our senses (or other people’s) in other ways. These 
actual and those obtainable sense-data do form a group of a 
peculiar sort : and until we understand what sort of group it is 
we shall not be able to say what a matenal object is, stiU less to 
describe our consciousness of such objects. The investigation 
of such groups (which we shall later call ‘ families of sense-data ’) 
is a puzzling and a complicated task ^ And in the course of it 
we may often be able to help ourselves by asking what the Selec- 
tive Theory would say about the group which according to it ts 
the object and about the relations between its members. 

On these two grounds we might reasonably maintain that 
although the Selective Theory is false, a temporary behef in it 
is the best introduction to the problems of perception. 

We may now try to summarize the argument of this chapter. 
We first saw that there are two mam subjects to be considered 
in this book . i. the relation of ‘ belonging to ’ , 2. the nature 
of ' perceptual consciousness ’, sometimes (but ambiguously) 
called ' perceiving ’ Naive Realism puts forward a theory on 
both these points It is commonly thought to be refuted by the 
A rgument from Illusion This really has two distinct forms, the 
Phenomenological and the Causal, which are commonly con- 
fused Even when distinguished, they are apt to be stated in an 
incoherent way, in which the alleged conclusions contradict the 
premises. StiU the Phenomenological form, properly stated, 
does refute Naive Realism, and the distinction between normal 
and abnormal sense-data is no answer. The Causal form, how- 
ever, really proves only somato-centncity ; and though on the 
connective interpretation of this the falsity of Naive Realism 
would follow, another interpretation is possible, viz the 
selective. And this with its further developments constitutes 
the Selective Theory. According to it a material object is simply 
a complex group of sensibiha : and it is thus enabled to put 
forward a new view of ‘ belonging to ’ which it identifies with 
the relation of member -to group. This theory deserves very 
serious consideration, and the ordinary objections to it cari 
fairly easily be met ; but there are two others which seem to 
refute it. Our conclusions are negatively that neither Naive 
^ It is attempted in Chapters VIII and IX below. ' 
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Realism nor <:he Selective Theory is tenable ; and positively that 
sense-data Are somato-centric, and further that they exist only 
within the somato-centric complex. But we have reached no 
positivfe conclusion concerning the relation of ‘ belonging to 
nox concerning perceptual consciousness. In subsequent 
chapters we shall consider other theories about both.. 



CHAPTER III 


SOME MODIFICATIONS OF NAIVE REALISM 

T here are three ways in which philosophers have 
attempted to modify the Naive Realist thesis that 
visual and tactual sense-data arc parts of the surfaces 
of material objects, so as to make it defensible ; and these 
we must now briefly consider We may call them respectively 
the Theory of Multiple Location, the Theory of Compound 
Things, and the Theory of Appearing. Each of them attempts 
in its own manner to answer the Phenomenological Argument 
by saying that in illusion the distorted or dissociated or other- 
wise errant sense-datum is part of the surface of an object 
but ‘ with a difference ’ But none of them, we shall try to 
show, succeeds in its attempt. 

The Theory of Multiple Location ^ says that we must dis- 
tingmsh between the characteristics which characterize some- 
thing only from a place, and those which charactenze it sim- 
pliciter. From a particular place the penny’s top surface 
really is elhptical and smaller than the top surface of a six- 
pence : but simply, — in itself or from no place — it is circular 
and twice as large In this way two sense-data having dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes, provided they have them from different 
places, may both be identical with the same part of the sur- 
face of a certain material object (say with the top of it) : the 
one with the top-from-this-plac», the other with the top-from- 
that-place. And the theory could easily be extended to 
cover at least the simpler cases of reflection and refraction. 
We could say that from here and in the presence of a mirror 
the right-hand glove really is situated a long way off from the 
place which it occupies simpliciter, and really does have a 
surface exactly like that which a left-hand glove from most 
places has. These ‘ multiply located ’ charactenstics of an 
object or of its surface, it would be said, have as little depend-^ 
ence upon the mind as its ‘ simply located ’ (or ph5^ical) 
ones. The penny just is elliptical from this and that place, 

* Cf. the works of Professor A. N. Whitehead. 
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and kinked from such and such others ^ ; exactly as in itself 
(and from certain specially favoured places) it is circular and 
smooth in outline. Thus even the humblest and simplest 
matericil object, such as a table or a penny, is really a sort of 
infinitely various porcupine, which is not merely here in this 
room (as we commonly take it to be) but sticks out as it were 
in all sorts of directions and to all sorts of distances, ‘ from ’ 
all of which it has its bemg and is qualified in various ways, 
whether present to any one’s senses or not. We may maintain 
if we hke that the secondary qualities are all of them multiply 
located. Thus the thing in so far as it is simply located, i.e 
in so far as Science is concerned with it,® would not be red or 
green or hard. But in so far as it is multiply located, it really 
will have these qualities. ‘ The red glow of the sunset ', to 
quote Professor Whitehead, the mventor of the theory, will 
be ' as much part of nature as the molecules and electnc waves 
by which men of science would explain the phenomenon 

This theory combines most easily with the Selective Theory. 
Thus when I shut my eyes or remove my body from the room, 
thereby destroying the present somato-centnc complex, the 
top of the table would still continue to be trapeziform from 
this place, lozenge-shaped from that, while from places within 
range of the mirror, it will still have an odd shape and situation. 
A table will be a group of sensibiha as the Selective Theory 
says, but the distinction between the two sorts of location 
makes the group much more neat and tidy than we might have 
expected. For all the sensibiha of the penny, despite the 
diversity of their multiply-located shapes and sizes, will still 
fit together to constitute one imbroken simply-located three- 
dimensional surface. 

But the theory is also compatible with the connective inter- 
pretation of somato-centricity. At most this is only a slight 
extra complication. Sense-given qualities, such as the brown- 
ness and trapeziformity of this patch, will now characterize 
a part of the table’s surface not merely ‘ from a place ’, but 
‘ somato-centricaUy from a place ’. From here and somato- 
centrically, the table-top is trapeziform and brown (though 
in itself or simply it is square and colourless). But this 
trapeziformity and this brownness will only be temporary and 

‘ Hence the theory is sometimes called Objective Relativism 

' According to the Theory of Relativity, certain physical character- 
istics also would be multiply located. 

* The Concept of Nature, p. 29. 
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occasional ; for now they will only qualify the table — even 
from here — ^when there are somatic qualities of various sorts 
to keep them company. 

It is evident that this theory contains much truth. There 
is no doubt that visual sense-data do have their qualities from 
a place, i.e. from what we call ‘ a point of view It is part 
of their essence to face in a certain direction. Likewise tactual 
data have their qualities from a ‘ point of contact ' (if we 
may call it so). It is clear, then, that there is such a thing 
as ‘ being qualified from a place But is it really clear that 
one and the same entity can both be quahhed from a place, 
and be qualified simply or from no place : that it can both be 
elliptical from here and be circular simply ? Or again, can 
the same entity have at the same time an infinite multitude 
of qualities from an infinite multitude of places ? This is not 
at all clear. It seems much more reasonable to suppose that 
a colour-patch, or a prement expanse, exists wholly from a place 
and has no qualities whatever except multiply located ones ; 
certainly there is no evidence that it has any others. 

The difficulty is perhaps greatest in the case of double 
vision. Is it even sense to say that from a certain place some- 
thing is doubled ? I think it is not. For ‘ doubleness ’ is not 
a quaUty at all A ts doubled really means There are two .4's : 
and even if you add ‘ from a place ', it still means this. Thus 
when you say that something is doubled you do not mean 
that it has a new attribute. You mean that there is a new 
subject of attnbutes No doubt each of the two sense-data in 
double vision has its qualities from a place. But there are 
two quahfied entities, not one . whereas (by hypothesis) there 
IS only one piece of matter. 

If all this IS so, the ‘ from-hereness ’ of a sense-datum’s 
brownness and trapeziformity will not suffice to make the sense- 
datum identical with a surface which is square (and perhaps 
colourless). It will just be a new and very interesting fact 
about the sense-datum. Of course the trapeziform sense- 
datum can still be very intimately related with the square sur- 
face. But so it could have been, even apart from its ‘ from- 
hereness ’. And no doubt there may be a whole including 
both the simply-located square object and the complete set of 
multiply-located sense-data which belong to it. And since 
it indudes both types of entities, we could say that it does 
in a maimer possess both types of location. But then the very 
existence of such a whole is still a problem. Unless vre first 
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investigate the relation of belonging to and the nature of percep- 
tual consciousness, we are not in a position to say whether 
there are such wholes or not, still less what sort of constitution 
they have. Thus the objection to the theory on this head is not 
that it is false, but that it attempts to short-circuit the whole 
inquiry by just assuming that a number of problems have 
been solved already : problems which it does not even state. 

We may add that the theory is in great difficulties over the 
‘ wild ' sense-data of complete hallucination. Thfe visionary 
figure of complete hallucination — ^is this a matenal object 
whose surface from the place where I am possesses this and 
that curious quahty ? But is there really any such object 
at all ? Certainly there is no further evidence for its exist- 
ence. (If there were, there would not be any hallucination.) 
‘ It is a past object, say one which existed in your childhood , 
and it can have qualities not only from a place but also from a 
time at which it (physically) is not.’ Here at best we have 
the same difficulties as in ordmary illusion, only in a more 
complicated form. But what about cases where so far as 
we know there never was such a matenal object ? WiU it 
be said that there are a number of past objects, bits of which 
are from this place and this present time combined into one ? 
But that seems to mean that there is not only a quality, but a 
subject of qualities which exists only from a time and place 
For it is really being said not that a number of objects have 
this quality, but that there is one object which has them. 
But by hiqiothesis the past objects were not one, but many. 
This sdleged one object, then, is something new, which never 
really existed in the past at aU. In fact it is not a material 
object, nor any part of one, but just a wild sense-datum, 
which is in no way part of any object at all — and which Naive 
Realism, however modified, can never make room for. (This 
is the converse of the difficulty about doubleness noted above.) 

Thus the Multiple Location Theory, though we owe to it a 
very important idea, seems to raise more ffifficulties than it 
solves ; and certainly it does not save Naive Realism. The 
other two theories are subject to analogous objections, and to 
some others peculiar to themselves. We shall deal with them 
more briefly. 

The Theory of Colfifound Things says jthat the illusory 
visual and tactual sense-data, to which the Phenomenological 
Argument appeals, <10 really in each case form parts of the sur- 
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face of an object, but of a compound object.^ The stick is not 
bent, but the compound stick-plus-water really is bent, and the ■ 
crooked sense-datum is part of its surface. These compound 
objects reaUy do exist in external Nature and do have their 
qualities (which differ from those of their constituents taken 
singly) just as ‘ simple ’ objects like sticks have theirs. 

Now I do not think that it is really possible to keep the 
sense-organs and brain of the observer out of the compound, 
though ftofessor Alexander, the inventor of the theory, wants 
to make it purely selective. For if a refractive agent hke 
water can be part of a compound object, so can the spectacles 
on my nose ; and if the spectacles, then the lens of the eye 
and if that, then the optic nerve and brain. Now the sense- 
organs and the nervous system cannot be got rid of, as the 
spectacles or the water can so that all the objects to which 
our sense-data belong will on this theory have to be ‘ compound 
only some will be more complicated compounds than others. 
And if so, it will not be easy to discover what simple objects 
there are and what quahties they have : how, for instance, 
should we ever know of the existence of such ‘ simple ' thmgs 
as straight sticks, mountains or tables ^ And of course there 
will be the same difficulty about our knowledge of our own 
sense-organs and brains. 

But secondly, this theory does not really save Naive Realism. 
For even if we interpret it selectively no one can seriously 
contend that the crooked colour-expanse which I sense is part 
of the surface of the compound object stick-plus-water, in that 
literal sense in which, if there were a bent stick, it could be 
part of the surface of that. The surface of the compound — ^if 
it can be said to have one at all — must be the surface of the 
upper half of the stick plus the top surface of the water. Now 
the upper half of the sense-datum might be part of the sur- 
face of the upper half of the stick. But what of the lower 
half of the sense-datum ? (The trouble is in any case about 
the lower half.) That ought presumably to be part of the 
surface of the water. But obviously it is not ; this indeed 
is what is meant by saying that in such a case we ‘ see through ' 

* Cf Professor S Alexander’s Space, Time and Detty.vol. ii, pp 183 et 
seq I am not sure whether Professor Alexander means that these sense- 
data (which he calls ' mere appearances ’ as opposed to ‘ real appear- 
ances ') are parts of the surfaces of compound objects, or merely somehow 
constituents of compound objects If the second, his theory does 
aotbing to rescue the Naive Realist account of ‘ belonging to 
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the water. We can best describe its nature and situation by 
saying that it is exactly what it would be if it were part of 
the surface of the lower half of a crooked and slightly shorter 
stick. Indeed if the crooked sense-datum were really part of 
the surface of the compound, we should never dream of saying 
‘ the stick looks bent ’. 

And further, the intervening air must be included m the 
compound, even if the eye and nervous system are not. Now it 
is extremely hard to see how the complex stick-plus-water- 
plus-air could be said to have a surface at all But if it did, 
then certainly the sense-datum would not be a part of it. 

This one-sidedness of the compound object, this fact that 
the sense-datum insists on attaching itself to one portion of 
the compound in preference to the rest, comes out more clearly 
in another instance of Professor Alexander’s ; that of the 
green mountain which as we say looks purple from a distance. 
This purpleness, it is said, does really qualify the compound 
mountain-plus-intervening-atmosphere, though not the moun- 
tain alone , and this means that the purple sense-datum really 
is part of the surface of the compound. (In the language of the 
theory, it is a ‘ real appearance ’ of the compound, though a 
‘ mere appearance ’ of the moimtain.) But is this ready so ^ 
If the purple sense-datum is anywhere in the material world at 
all — which some would doubt — then I suppose we must say 
it is situated on a plane somewhere near the mountain, but a 
httle in front of it, allowing for the ‘ collapse of planes ’ due to 
distance And this is certainly not the surface of the compound . 
the surface of that, if indeed it has one, would presumably be 
the place at which the air touches the observer’s eye For 
that, I suppose, is the boundary of the compound Or is it the 
back boimdary of the compoimd that the sense-datum is to be 
situated on, i.e. the place at which the air touches the moun- 
tain ? But this alternative will not fit the facts either, apart 
from its intrinsic oddness ^ For owing to collapse of planes, 
the sense-datum is in front of the mountain, if it is anywhere 
in the material world at all. 

The theory would be much more plausible if it said that 
the purple sense-datum is part of the surface not of mountain- 
^h*s-atmosphere but of mountain-fArowgA-atmosphere. For 
whereas it is very odd to say that a mountain ‘ plus ’ ten miles 
of air is (collectively) purple, it is not nearly soodd to say that a 

^ The oddness bes in the fact that we should then be seeing the com- 
pound from the tnstde. 
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mountain ‘ through * ten miles of air is (singly) purple : so too 
with the stick in the water, the face in the mirror, etc. But 
then if this were said, we should simply have come back to the 
Multiple Location Theory. 

Further, in what sense can we really say that there are 
these, compound objects at aU ? (Of course there are com- 
pound objects in the world, e.g. organisms, but I am speaking 
of compounds of this particular sort ) What the theory 
builds upon is presumably the fact that when the stick is 
present to my senses, there are several objects — stick, water, 
air — upon which the sense-datum is causally dependent, and 
that these objects are causally related to one another. But 
does this suffice to make them one compoimd object ? If so, 
it ought surely to be possible to point to at least one attribute 
possessed by all of them in common and not by any of them 
in isolation — for instance, a characteristic shape or mass or 
inertia, or some such causal property as serves to distinguish 
a chemical compound from other compounds and from its own 
constituents. Without this there is simply a group of causally 
related objects, not a compound. But no such attribute 
can be found. It seems, then, that apart from the theory 
itself there is no independent evidence for the existence of any 
such compound. It is only a sort of towel-horse postulated 
ad hoc, to hang an inconvenient sense-datum upon. 

Lastly, even if all these objections could be overcome, even if 
there certainly were these compound entities, and even if these 
sense-data were certainly parts of their surfaces, still the 
Naive Realist conception of ‘ belonging to ’ would not have 
been saved : it would have been replaced. For the Naive 
Realist is not thmking of these compound objects at all. 
The objects he is thinking of, and which he asserts visual and 
tactual sense-data to be parts of the surfaces of, are ordinary 
objects, e.g. the stick, the mountain or the tree — what the 
theory calk ‘ simple ’ objects. 

The Theory of Appearing ^ starts from such common-sense 
statements as ‘ The tree looks small and purplish to you, but it 
looks large and green to me ', ‘ The stone feek heavy to me 
though it feek hght to you ’, and so on. The generic notion 

^ Cf. Professor H A. Pnchard's Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, ch. 4. 
Also Professor G. E Moore, Philosophical Studies, pp 243-7 (where, 
however, the word * seem ' is used instead of * appear '). Both have, 
I ttunk, abandoned the theory since. 
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of which ‘ to look ‘ to feel ‘ to sound ’ (in this intransitive 
sense of them) are species, is to appear. And the theory holds 
that a visual or tactual sense-datum is alwa}^ a part of an 
object’s surface appearing to some one to have certain char- 
acteristics On one form of the theory ' appearing ’ is the name 
of a unique and unanal 3 ^able three-term-relation between a 
part of an object's surface, a characteristic or set of character- 
istics, and a certain mind. On another form of it, ‘A appears 
b to Smith’ stands for a unique and unanalysable kind of 
fact about A, 6-ness and Smith’s mind, but this fact is not of a 
relational sort. 

Now the same top surface of a certain penny stamp may 
appear to me pink and to a colour-bhnd man grey, to me 
lozenge-shaped and to him trapeziform, while in itself it is 
square and (perhaps) colourless. Of course the same entity 
cannot be at once red and grey and colourless, trapeziform, 
lozenge-shaped and square. But then it does not have to be. 
For though betng trapeziform is incompatible with being 
lozenge-shaped, yet appealing trapeziform to A is perfectly 
compatible with appearing lozenge-shaped to B — and with 
being intrinsically square. So, too, appearing grey to B is 
compatible both with appearing pink to A and with being 
intrinsically colourless. 

Accepting this without criticism for the moment, let us ask 
how far it will carry us Obviously, ordinary perspectified 
sense-data will now cause no trouble : we can say that they are 
all parts of the surface of one single material object. And 
simple cases of refraction, e g. that of the stick in the water, 
can be dealt with. But as soon as we turn to dissociated 
sense-data whether of refraction or of reflection the theory 
begins to fail us. ‘ But could we not say. The glove appears 
to Jones to be over there and right-handed, though in itself 
it is here and left-handed ? ’ Yet it is noticeable that with the 
predicate ‘ over there ’ we are obliged to say that the glove 
appears to be over there ■ we cannot say just ‘ appears over 
there ’ (stiU less ' looks over there ’) as we can say ‘ looks 
green ’. And this warns us that the disease of apparency is 
attacking the subject of our proposition as well as the predicate. 
For our real meaning now is ‘ there appears to be a glove over 
there ’ — as indeed we should often say. 

This transition from Qualitative Appearing to Existential 
Appearing (if we may so express it) becomes still more obvious 
in the case of double vision. It is not really sense to say 
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‘ To me the candle appears double ' Red ’ and ' elliptical ' 
are predicates : but, as we saw above, ' double ' is not really 
a predicate at all. The use of it really signifies that there is a 
second subject of predicates in addition to the first. If the 
word ‘ appear ' is to be used at all, the proper statement is 
‘ There appears to me to be a second candle beside the first 
Now this is an utterly different sense of the word ‘ appear 
One cannot now say that there is a characteristic, a mind and a 
part of an object’s surface, related by a unique three-term 
relation (or that there is an unanalysable and unique kind of 
non-relational fact about all three of them). For there is 
really no second object at all. There is only the first candle ; 
we take it that another exists, but it does not. Thus it will 
have to be admitted that what stands in this unique kind of 
relation (or enters into this uraque kind of non-relational fact) 
is just a sense-datum : and that though some sense-data may 
be parts of the surfaces of objects, some certainly are not. 
So Naive Realism is, after all, still false. The same account 
will apply a fortiori to the ‘ wild ’ sense-data of complete 
hallucination where the sense-datum is not only dissociated 
from a particular material object, but belongs in no way to any 
material object at aU 

Thus the theory will not in any case save Naive Realism. 
But even apart from this its own foundations are incoherent. 
Let us now turn back to its fundamental expression ‘ A appears 
b to So-and-So ’ which we allowed to pass without criticism, 
and ask what meaning can be given to it. Clearly if A is the 
name of a material object such as a table, it does mean some- 
thing. But equally clearly, that meaning is further analys- 
able. When I say ‘ This table appears brown to me ’ it is 
qmte plain that I am acquainted with an actual instance of 
brownness (or equally plainly with a pair of instances when 
I see double). This cannot indeed be proved, but it is abso- 
lutely evident and indubitable. But I am not acquainted 
with an actual instance of tabieness, though of course it may 
be that there is one. Thus the natural way of restating the 
original sentence ‘ This table appears brown to me ' is ‘ I am 
acquainted with something which actually is brown (viz. a 
sense-datum) and I beheve that there is a table to which this 
something is intimately related (viz. belongs to) ’. In this 
new statement, which says clearly what was obscurely said in 
the first, the word ‘ appears ’ has dropped out. 

Again, there is a further reason why the statement ‘ This 
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object appears brown to me ’ cannot state an ultimate and 
unanalysable fact, namely, that two quite distinct mental 
attitudes are involved. We cannot on reflection doubt that 
there exists an instance of brownness. But we can on reflec- 
tion doubt the existence of the table ; we can even doubt 
whether there is any material object now present to. our 
senses at all. Thus when I say ' This object appears brown 
to me ’ I am m two distinct mental attitudes : one is a form of 
knowing, and the other is a form of behef, or rather of taking- 
for-granted. Therefore if we are to use the language of 
relations here at aU there must be two relations in which the 
mind stands, not just one unanalysable relation : the first, a 
relation of acquaintance to the actual instance of brownness ; 
the second, a relation of behef — ^which is, I suppose, a relation 
not to the material object (for there may be none) but to 
objectness. If we prefer the other language, there is not one 
single unanalysable fact of a unique sort, but two facts of a 
familiar sort, the fact that I am acquainted with a sense- 
datum, and the fact that I beheve the object to exist. 

Let us now suppose that in the formula ‘ A appears b to 
So-and-So ’ A stands not for a matenal object but for a sense- 
datum. It seems to me that the formula is now self-con- 
tradictory. For if something appears brown and square to 
some one, ex hypothesi it is possible that in itself it is not brown 
or square. But if I am acquainted with something which 
now actually exemplifies brownness and squareness, then it is 
not possible that it is not now brown and square. It is possible 
that it may not be square the next minute, and may not even 
exist then • it is possible that something else m some respects 
like it (e.g. another colour-patch) may not have the quahties 
that it has. But this something actually does now exemphfy 
brownness and squareness. The notion of appeanng, then, 
since it imphes that the something which appears quahfied 
in a certain way may none the less really be qualified in a 
contradictory way, has no appHcation to sense-data. And 
any one who pretends that it has is reaUy meaning to say 
that there are no sense-data. But this can only be said through 
some misunderstanding.^ For we are acquamted with parti- 
cular instances of redness, roundness, hardness and the like, 
and such instances of such universals are what one means 
by the term sense-data. Perhaps some othes term would be 

^ Cf. the warnings given on pp 18-19 above, where the term sense- 
datum was shown to be a 'neutral* term. 
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better : certainly no term is perfect. If so, let us dispute 
about it by all means and discover a better if we can. But 
about the actuahty of that which the term stands for, there 
can be no dispute. 

It seems to me that this application of the notion of appear- 
ing to sense-data (as distinct from objects) is only made 
plausible — ^in so far as it is even plausible — ^by two things : 
(i) by the hope of saving Naive Realism : which in view of the 
^fficulties of dissociated and wild sense-data cannot be done 
even by the other, and defensible, application ; (2) by a con- 
fusion between two senses of the word ' appear ' itself. For it 
IS just possible that ‘ A appears b ' might be taken to mean ‘A 
sensibly manifests the quahty &-ness ’. But then in tins 
sense of ‘ appear ’, if A appears brown it really is brown and I 
know it is. But secondly ‘ A appears 6 ’ might mean ‘ A 
seems to be 6 ’, 1 e. is unreflectively taken by some mind to be b. 
And this of course is compatible with its not being really b. 
But then in this second sense, the formula is not applicable to 
sense-data and their sense-given qualities at all. Where A 
stands for a colour-patch which I am acquainted with and b 
for its redness, I do not and cannot take A to be 6 at aU. I 
am just immediately aware of an actual instance of ft-ness ; 
and this makes the ‘ taking ’ it to be h both unnecessary and 
impossible. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE CAUSAL THEORY 


I N this chapter we shall return to our two main themes, 
namely, the relation of ' belonging to and the nature of 
perceptual consciousness. We saw that the long struggle 
to defend Naive Realism finally failed, despite the ingenuity 
of the defenders The Naive Realist, we may recall, main- 
tained two theses : (i) that in the case of visual and tactual 
sense-data ‘ belonging to ’ means ‘ being part of the surface 
of ’ ; (2) that perceptual consciousness is knowing that a sense- 
datum IS part of the surface of a matenal thing. Both theses 
have turned out to be untenable. We have now to consider a 
radically different but equally famihar theory which maintains 
(i) that in the case of all sense-data (not merely visual and 
tactual) ‘ belonging to ’ simply means being caused by, so 
that ' M is present to my senses ' will be equivalent to ‘ M 
causes a sense-datum with which I am acquainted ’ ; (2) that 
perceptual consciousness is fundamentally an inference from 
effect to cause. 

This theory corresponds pretty closely to the traditional 
doctrine of Representative Ideas, but with two differences . 
it is not committed to the view that sense-data are mental, 1 e. 
are ‘ ideas ’ (they might be neither mental nor ph3rsical) ; 
and it IS not committed to the view that visual and tactual 
sense-data resemble the material things which they belong to, 
though of course they might happen to do so. These differ- 
ences do not seem very important The old-fashioned Repre- 
sentationists when they used the term ‘ idea ' were probably 
more anxious to deny, as against Naive Reahsm, that sense- 
data are physical, than to assert that they are mental : what 
they wanted to assert was rather that we are immediately aware 
of them. And when they said that ideas ‘ represent ’ the 
material world, they plainly meant that the having of ideas 
enables us to gain knowledge or rational belief concerning 
the existence and nature of that world, and some indeed 
actually said that we gain it by a causal argument ; they 
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did not merely mean that the ideas happen as a matter of fact 
to resemble material things, as a man’s shadow resembles the 
man. 

But although the theory which we are to consider is an 
old one, it is by no means dead ; indeed to this day it might 
be ca,lled the official foundation of Natural Science. The 
usual name for it, and the most convenient, is the Causal 
Theory. Unfortunately some wnters mean by this simply 
the ordinary physico-physiological account of the way in which 
sense-data are as a matter of fact generated, by the action of 
other material things upon the sense-organs and nervous 
systems of sentient beings. That, however, is merely a part 
of Natural Science and has no claim to be the foundation of it. 
Like all other parts of Natural Science it is based upon obser- 
vation, in this case observation of lenses, retinae, ears, brains 
and the like ; but it is not a theory of what_o.bservation itself 
is, which is the question which concerns us as philosophers. 
The only sort of Causal Theory which is of philosophical 
importance is one which discusses this question : and the 
theory that belonging to M is the same as being caused by 
M, and that perceptual consciousness is an inference from effect 
to cause, does discuss it. This, then, is what we in this book 
shall always mean by ‘ the Causal Theory 

Before we expound the theory in detail, -we must consider 
certain prehminary difficulties. In the first place it is obvious 
that we are not ordinarily conscious of malang any inference 
at all when we see a table or a chair or a tree : and this might 
seem to be already a fatal objection to the theory. But several 
answers are offered. The theory may say, with Helmholtz 
and others, ‘ You do infer but you are not conscious ^ of infer- 
ring, because you do it so quickly and without any effort ’. 
This will not do. If we are not conscious of inferring, what 
evidence is there that we do infer at aU ? And if it be replied 
‘ Of course you do, for all consciousness of matter must be 
inferential ', we must point out that this begs the question. 

A more plausible suggestion is that although we do not in 
fact infer the existence of the table, yet we ought to. It is 
said that the proposition ‘ This is a square table ’ though not 
reached by inference can only be justified by inference. But 
this, too, seems difficult. The sense-data given to us are not all 
square, indeed v^fy few of them are. And yet we are con- 

1 1 take it that an ‘ unconscious ’ inference means an inference which 
we are not conscious of. 
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vinced that the table is square. Evidently some process of 
correction or sifting has been going on. And this suggests that 
our conviction of the existence and squareness of the table 
may not after all require external justification at aU. If only 
we would examine the sensings and acts of perceptual con- 
sciousness which immediately precede the occurrence of this 
conviction, might we not find that it was in some way already 
justified by these and needed no inference to support it ? It is 
certain that no one except a few philosophers has ever thought 
that such support was needed, or offered to supply it. 

This odd duality of two processes — one inevitable but 
irrational, the other rational but never or all but never occur- 
ring — ^is avoided by the third and most plausible answer to our 
diffculty. According to this, I have in the past inferred 
matenal objects from sense-data by causal arguments ; in 
early childhood I always did so. And this has enabled me to 
establish the inductive generalization that wherever such and 
such a kind of sense-datum exists, such and such a kind of object 
exists too, (Indeed, the estabhshing of this generalization 
would be the chief occupation of the infant mind upon this 
view.) Once having established it, I proceed henceforth to 
apply it in a mechanical way to all my sense-data as they 
come along, without thinking any more about the grounds 
upon which it is based, and without troubhng to verify it in 
each new case, by going through the whole causal argument 
again. The result is that I do not now as a rule have any 
consciousness of the causal relation subsisting between this 
sense-datum and this material object. The sense-data have 
come to be to me signs of the objects, and I ‘ read ’ my sense- 
data much as I read a book. Still, my present power of read- 
ing the signs depends upon a long course of causal inferences 
in the past. And even now, it would be said, I do occasionally 
infer an object from my sense-data by a causal inference, 
e.g. when I correct an illusion, or when I consider ^ whether 
such and such a sense-datum is illusory or not. 

Thus by this account the process is a perfectly rational one, 
resulting not indeed in knowledge but in rational belief. 
Something very hke it occurs even in arithmetical and geo- 
metrical thinking. For instance, if we find a right-angled 
triangle we straightway take it that the square on the hypo- 
tenuse is equal to the sum of the squares on the other two 

* * Caosidermg ’ obviously consists of hypothetical and disjunctive 
reasoning, or at least contains it as an essential part. 
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sides, without going through Pythagoras's Theorem again 
every time. The only difference is that the major premise 
is here not an inductive generalization, whereas in our case 
it is. And this difference is not here important. 

Further, we may urge that this ‘ mechanically ’ subsumptive 
procedure is all the more natural, the more complicated the 
original inferences upon which our general rule was founded. 
And we must now point out that in the present case they 
must have been very complicated indeed No simple causal 
argument which could be gone through again every time 
without trouble will take us from a sense-datum to a material 
thing. 

For instance, it cannot be said that the table is the cause 
of the sense-data which ‘ belong to ’ it. On the one hand, 
why should we go so far back ? Why not say that the hght 
rays are the cause of the sense-datum — or the retina, or the 
brain, or even (perhaps) the mmd ? All these have just as 
good a right to be called ‘ the ’ cause of it as the table has 
— ^that is, neither they nor the table have any right at all. 
But on the other hand, why not go farther back still ? WTiy 
stop at the table ? The electric light, the wires conveymg the 
current, the d5niamo which generates it — all these are just as 
necessary to the genesis of the sense-datum as the table itself is. 
And we should come back at last to the prehistoric coal forests, 
to the sun, or even to the onginal nebula. 

The material thing, then, is not the cause of the sense-datum 
which belongs to it. Are we to say, then, that the sense- 
datum belongs to the brain, the eyes, the djTiamo, the sun, 
no less than to the table ? But this would be absurd. For 
we have used the phrase ‘ belonging to ’ in a special meaning : 
a visual sense-datum s belongs to a material thing M when 
M IS present to the senses of the mind which is acquainted 
with s , that IS, when the plain man on sensing s would say ‘ I 
am seeing M ’. But no one would say in the present case that 
he was seeing the sun or a dynamo, still less that he was seeing 
his own eye or brain. He would say he was seeing a table. 
It is to the table then, and to nothing else, that the sense- 
datum belongs. But it is causally dependent upon an indefi- 
nitely large multitude of things How then can ‘ belonging 
to ’ be defined in terms of causal dependence ^ The Causal 
Theory seems to. have met with disaster before it has well 
started. And with that, many philosophers will be tempted 
to leave the matter. 

6 
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But I fear that we cannot rid ourselves of the theory so 
easily, though we may fairly complain of the lax and off-hand 
way in which it has often been expoimded. A simple dis- 
tinction between standing and differential conditions will get 
over the difficulty. There are certam conditions which 
condition all the sense-data of any one sense, conditions 
in the absence of which none of them can come into being ; 
in the case of visual sense-data, there must be a source of light, 
an eye, a retina, an optic nerve, etc., and these must be m a 
certain state. There must also be a diaphanous medium. 
But these standing conditions, just because they are necessary 
to all the visual sense-data alike, do not wholly determine 
any one of them. For that, something more is wanted, a 
varying or differential condition which accounts for the dif- 
ference between this red sense-datum and that blue one, 
between this square one and that elliptical one. Obviously 
it is absurd to identify M with any or all of the standing condi- 
tions of s : but it IS quite plausible to identify it with the 
differential condition of s And clearly this is what the Causal 
Theory intends to do. 

We may now sum up our discussion so far. What the 
Causal Theory maintains IS that given s,it is possible to infer the 
existence of Mass’s differential condition. On this we may note • 

(1) M must be the differential condition of s, not just any 
sort of condition. 

(2) Nor must it merely be so as a matter of fact. The 
relation of differential conditioning must be so apprehensible 
by us that we can pass by means of it from the apprehension of 
s to the apprehension of M 

(3) Yet this need not actually occur, and in an adult mind 
at least is not necessary to the belief in M’s existence, though 
it is to the knowledge of M. 

Our next task is to enquire what sort of argument it is by 
which (according to the Causal Theory) O can be inferred 
from s as its differential condition ? One well-known account 
represents the argument as follows : Every event has a cause, 
and every sense-datum is an event. It must, then, have a 
cause. Its cause must either be m37self or something else. 
But it cannot be myself, for sense-data are independent of 
my wiU. As Berkeley says : ‘ When I open my eyes in broad 
daylight it is not in my power to choose what I shall see.' 
Sense-data must therefore be caused by events in something 
other than myself. 
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If this is the argument, it is perfectly valueless as it stands. 
First, why should not sense-data be caused hy other sense-data ? 
We have no direct insight mto causal laws. Now it seems 
plausible to say that sense-data are events ^ ; and there must 
on any view be some type of events ‘ beyond which you can- 
not go ', events such that the causal relations subsisting between 
them are ultimate and cannot be explained, i.e. deduced from 
some combination of the causal laws governing other events. 
If this were not so, there would be an infinite regress, and 
explanation would never be possible. Why should not these 
events beyond which you cannot go be simply sense-data 
themselves ; or again certain special sorts of sense-data, say 
visual and tactual ones ? And until one has explored this pos- 
sibility, what right has one to go behind sense-data to some- 
thing else, whether to the mind or to a so-called external 
object ? 

Secon^, independence of my will in any case proves noth- 
ing. For it IS quite compatible with dependence on m5rself, 
as any dream or hallucination shows Sense-data might well 
be caused by psychical processes in me which had nothing to 
do with my will, and which were even beyond the reach of 
introspection. 

These objections are fatal to the argument as it stands. 
Let us try to amend it. For ‘ independent of my will ’ let us 
substitute ‘ independent of known psychical processes in 
myself ’. We can then answer the second objection Foiv 
the example of dreams and hallucinations can now be used 
on the other side. If psychologists are to be believed, a con- 
nexion can actually be found between my dreams and certain 
known states of myself ; say my desires, my memories, my 
interests. The same is true of haJlucmations. But is it true of 
ordinary sense-data ^ Will any introspection or any psycho- 
analytical technique enable us to predict what we shall see 
half an hour hence ? ‘ Memory will help.’ It will, but only 
when the situation is familiar, and some are not. And memory 
of what Clearly only memory of past sense-data — ^which 
raises the same problem over again. On the other hand, I see 
the moon rise and the clouds come and go whether I am glad 
or sorry, reminiscent or expectant. No change in any recog- 
nizable state of myself seems to affect the differential conditions 
of those sense-data, though it may well be true that the stand- 
ing conditions are partly in myself. 

^Cf. below. Chapter V. 
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But after all it is possible that there are states and pro- 
cesses in yourself which are beyond the reach of introspection 
and of psycho-anal3^ical technique, and these may produce 
your sense-data.’ The reply is obvious. By what right can 
any one say that they are in myself ? If they are independent 
of everythmg which I call myself, to say that they are states 
and processes in me is merely playing with words : or if you 
will, it is splitting ‘ me ’ into two parts — one familiar part 
and another utterly ahen part, having no connexion with the 
first. That second part should not be called ‘ me ’ ; for it is 
exactly what is ordinarily called external. 

We may now go back to the first objection, that sense-data 
may be caused by other sense-data. Here the traditional 
argument is not exactly in error : it has only omitted the 
essential point. If we were ommsentient beings, i.e. if we were 
able to sense aU at once aU the sense-data which can ever 
be sensed by every sentient human or non-human ; and if 
this all-mclusive sensing were never interrupted by sleep or 
inattention : then, but only then, it would be plausible to 
suggest that sense-data nught be caused by other sense- 
data, for then but not otherwise the sense-data would suffice 
by themselves to constitute an orderly and coherent world. 

But unfortunately, though some idealist philosophers seem 
unaware of it, our situation is very different. Every drowsy 
nod, every turn of the head, every blink, would destroy the 
order of Nature if Nature consisted simply of our sense-data. 
Even the simplest laws, e.g. that all unsupported bodies fall, 
cannot be stated in terms of our sense-data alone. Those 
innocent persons who think that they can be, are either import- 
ing possible sense-data to supplement the actual ones, or they 
are tacitly assuming an ommsentient observer. I am not 
seemg the walls of the room below, which support this room 
in which I sit. Yet I do see this room, and it does not fall to 
the ground. The clothes in the distant back-yard hang in the 
air, though from here I can see no string for them to hang on. 
Again, when the motor-car is movmg, I do not and cannot 
see the explosion in the cylinder. Here are effects without 
causes, if we insist upon stating causal laws in terms of sense- 
data alone. And again we have causes without effects. I drop 
a pencil from my window on a dark night. This should cause 
it to fall. But I never see it fall. No sftnse-datum of the 
required kind succeeds upon the kmaesthetic or tactual sense- 
datum which (upon this view) is the dropping. 
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It may be said that sense-data of the required kind coiM 
have existed in all these cases. But how do we know that 
they could ? Either because we already know that something 
else exists other than sense-data, and further know the way 
in which that something changes, and what sort of sense- 
data belong to it Or if not that, one must mean by ‘ causal 
laws ’ something very odd — one must mean laws connecting 
‘ possibilities of sensation *. No doubt there are such laws. 
But still these possibihties are certainly not sense-data ; a 
possibihty cannot be red or round, large or small, hard or soft 
or smelly. But it was in terms of entities red, round, hard, 
soft, etc., that causal laws were to be stated, when it was 
said that sense-data might be caused by sense-data, and that 
there was no need to look for their causes in some other sphere 
of being, lying outside sense-data altogether. 

Considerations of this kind constitute what we may call the 
argument for unsensed causes : they show that if every event 
has a cause and if our sense-data, or again if their comings-into- 
being, are events, then somethmg else must exist besides our 
sense-data This argument is the only plausible basis for the 
Causal Theory, though few advocates of the theory, I think, 
have used it. We must insist once more that it depends 
entirely upon the fragmentary and intermittent character of our 
sense-data. Thanks to this, our sense-data taken by themselves 
are chaotic and disorderly, and we have therefore to call in a 
new world to redress the balance of the old ; or rather, to make 
it a world at all, instead of a chaos, we have to supplement it 
by somethmg else. But were we ommsentient the argument 
would have no force whatever ; even though our sense-data 
had in fact unsensed causes, we should then have had no 
grounds for thinking that they had. Berkeley’s God has no 
ground for behevmg that Nature consists of anything but actual 
sense-data ; but Berkeley has plenty. 

But as to the character of this something other than sense-data, 
the argument so far tells us nothmg : only (as we have shown) 
it cannot be ourselves. So far as we have yet gone, we can only 
say it is somethmg or other distinct from ourselves. We cannot 
even say whether it is one or many. It might quite well be a 
mmd, so long as it is distinct from our minds ; it might be a set 
of minds, or somethmg extended in space, or none of these. 

However, variops hnes of thought may be suggested all of 
which purport to answer these questions, by showing that 
the ''auses of which sense-data are the intermittent and 
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collateral effects are material things, extended in space and 
enduring through time, and having such causal properties as 
Natural Science attributes to them. We may call them the 
Method of Correspondence, the Method of Discounting, the Method 
of Sources, the Method of Indisfensables and the Method of 
Hypothesis.^ These methods, with the argument for unsensed 
causes upon which they are all based, constitute the detailed 
content of the Causal Theory. We shall now examine them 
one by one. We hope to show that none of them, as a matter 
of fact, succeeds in establishing the existence of matter ; and 
we shall then urge that all attempts to establish this by causal 
arguments are mistaken in principle. But we must ask the 
reader to be patient. We cannot reach this conclusion imless 
we first expound the Methods in full detail. And we shall 
try to make out as good a case as possible for each of them. 

The Method oi? Cokkespondence 

The principle of this was adumbrated by Descartes when he 
laid down that there must be at least as much ' reality ’ in the 
cause as in the effect, i e at least as many positive attributes.® 
There must be a cause not merely for the existence of sense- 
data in general, but for all the particular detail of all the 
sense-data which we actually sense It follows that wherever 
we find differences in the sense-data, there must he differences in 
the cause. For instance, the data of sight differ from those of 
touch, and both differ from those of smell, and so on. To these 
differences there must correspond some differences in the cause 
or causes of the sense-data. We need not indeed suppose that 
to every qualitative difference in the sphere of sense-data there 
corresponds a qualitative difference in the Non-sensible. The 
corresponding difference might be a difference between rela- 
tional characteristics. But still, it will be said, there has to be 
some corresponding difference or other. 

But the mam task of the Method is to show that there are 
spatial and temporal differences within the Non-sensible. If 
there are not, it cannot be called material (or physical) in any 
natural sense. To say that visual and tactual sense-data are 
extended (being ‘ extents ' or ‘ expanses ’),* and that only the 
extended can cause the extended, would however be too 
simple , for visual images and the data of drqjims are extended, 

* Cf the ethical ‘ methods ’ examined by Sidgwick 
* Cf. also Mr. Russell’s A ncUysts of Matter. • Cf Chapter V, p. no 


jw. 
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but they are commonly held to be caused by the mind which is 
not. But it is claimed that there is another way of establishing 
the required conclusion. 

Let us consider any field of view, such as the one we see 
at this moment. Obviously it has parts. Here, for instance, 
is a triangular white patch, there a square red one. And cor- 
responding to each part there must be something in the Non- 
sensible to cause it. Again each individual patch has parts, 
e g a top half and a bottom half. Corresponding to these 
again there must be distinct factors in the Non-sensible. And 
in each of these distinct factors there must be further distinc- 
tions, corresponding to the parts of these parts, and so on. 

Further, not only the diversity of the parts, but their rnode 
of relation to each other must be accounted for. The parts ol 
the sense-field are related in a three-dimensional order in the 
ways we call up and down, right and left, near and far. There 
must then be a correspondmg mode of relation among the 
diverse factors in the Non-sensible. The diverse factors in 
the Non-sensible must in any case be ordered in some way. 
And it now turns out that their order, whatever its particular 
nature may be, must at any rate have three dimensions. 
Likewise there are relations of earlier and later between 
sense-data, and these relations are independent of the other 
three. There must then be still another mode of relation in the 
Non-sensible to account for this. 

So far, the Method of Correspondence claims to have shown 
two things . (i) that there is a plurality of factors in the Non- 
sensible, (2) that they are related to each other in an order 
having at least four dimensions. (By ‘ having four dimensions ’ 
IS meant that in this ordered manifold there are to be found four 
distinct and mutually irreduable t5rpes of relatedness. They 
are mutually irreducible in this sense, that from the fact thatB 
stands between A and C in respect of relation No. i,you cannot 
infer what it stands between in respect of relations 2, 3 and 4 ) 

The Method now goes one step further, and claims to prove 
that these diverse factors have a certain independence of each 
other. For we observe that one part of a sense-field can 
change although other parts do not . indeed this happens 
whenever (as we say) we see something move. Again, when 
we see something break (which is really a form of motion) 
we observe that jvithin the sense-field one part which formerly 
changed as a whole has been replaced by two or more smaller 
parts, each of which has for the future its own separate career, 
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and changes independently of the others. (Likewise mutual 
dependence in the sphere of sense-data signifies mutual depend- 
ence in the Non-sensible.) 

And if it be objected that sense-data are not substances 
and therefore cannot change, the point will be re-stated as 
follows ; During a certain period of sense-expenencing we 
sense not one series of sense-data, but several concurrent 
senes. And these senes are not merely spatially separate ; 
they are also what we may call causally separate, in that each 
‘ goes its own way ’ independent of the others. From the fact 
that the successive members of one senes A are dissimilar to 
one another in a certain respect (say, position m the field of 
view), we cannot infer that the members of a certain other 
series B differ from each other either in that respect, or m any 
respect at all — they may all be exactly ahke. Thus when a 
man smoking a pipe sees a mouse run across the floor of his 
room, the successive sense-data which belong to the mouse 
differ from each other in colour, position and size. But the 
successive sense-data which belong to the table dunng that 
penod do not differ from each other at all. And the smoker’s 
kmaesthetic sense-data (the felt puffings) do indeed differ 
from each other in a rhythmic way, but these differences are 
not correlated in any discernible manner with the differences 
between the successive mouse-data. 

To sum up : these considerations, and obviously they 
could be further elaborated, are supposed to prove that in the 
Non-sensible something (upon which the existence of our 
sensa depends) there is plurality oi inctovs relatively independ- 
ent of each other, and related in an order having at least four 
dimensions. And this, it is urged, is the same as saying that 
the Non-sensible something is a world of bodies in space and 
time, a world which is at least as complex as common sense 
supposes, and may be more so. 

The Method of Discounting 

We have seen that each characteristic of the sense-given has 
its correlate m the Non-sensible ; we have also'seen that con- 
comitant variation on the side of the sense-given is correlated 
with dependence or connexion on the side of the Non-sensible : 
non-concomitant vanation, with independence. 

We have now to apply these pnnciples to the particular case 
of the relation between somatic and non-somatic sense-data. 
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We have already seen that all sense-experience is somato- 
centric (or kinaestheto-centric) : in all our sense-experience 
somatic and non-somatic data are present together and vary 
together. And we were obliged to conclude from this that the 
coloured surfaces we see, the pressures we feel, etc., cannot 
continue to exist when their somatic accompaniments are 
removed, e.g. when our back is turned or when we are out of 
the room. 

But although no visual data exist when our back is turned, 
certain non-sensible somethmgs do and must, if the argument 
for unsensed causes be nght The question is, can we now 
determine the particular nature of these somethings ? Obvi- 
ously we must begin by inqmring into the nature of the some- 
thing or somethings which are present when we are in the 
room : we can then hope to discover what difference is made 
to them by our removal 

It IS clear that what we have called somato-centricity 
must have as its correlate a relation of compresence and con- 
nexion (or dependence) on the side of the Non-sensible. But 
we have now to observe that somato-centricity has its limits. 
In many respects the non-somatic data vary concomitantly 
with the somatic data, but not in all ; in some respects the 
non-somatic is independent of the somatic. 

In what respects independent ^ Not in respect of qualities, 
e g. colour, shape, hardness, hotness ; nor in respect of inten- 
sity, size or sensible position. That is why none of these, 
and therefore no sense-data, could be held to exist outside 
the somato-centnc totum. Yet when we look at a table 
from various sides, push our eye out of place, drug ourselves 
with santonin, and in other ways change our somatic sense- 
data, is there not something in the visual sense-data which 
remains the same ^ Clearly there is. It is what we may 
vaguely call ‘ the general look AH the sensible qualities 
alter, yet somehow this remains. It is that in virtue of which 
we say that it is a table which we are seeing throughout the 
process — ^not an elephant, or a pot of geraniums. Yet this 
general look which all the data have m common is not a 
common quality present m them all There is no one shape) 
and no one colour which qualifies them all ; and there is no 
one size either, nor intensity nor sensible position : quite the 
contrary. What js common to them all is a certain relational 
characteristic : there is some one solid figure which they all 
resemble in greater dr less degree. No one of them perhaps is 
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exactly like any part of it ; yet they all, as we say, remind 
us of it. This solid figure is as it were the common theme 
upon which they are diverse variations 

It is therefore natural to suppose that in the Non-sensible 
there are two separate factors (or sets of factors), one of which 
is responsible for the Common Theme, the other for the, vari- 
ations upon it, and for the kinaesthetic data concomitant with 
these. The first we wUl call C, the other V. When I go out 
of the room, what really happens (it will be said) is that 
C and V cease to be connected with each other, and that is 
why the somato-centric sense-field comes to an end. But 
both of them continue to exist, and in particular C does. C in 
fact IS what is left of the table when we go out of the room. 

What can we say about the charactenstics of C ? We 
cannot say directly that the figure which is the common theme 
is %ts figure. For the common theme is not anything existing 
by itself. It is not anything actual, but sometWg imaginary 
or supposed, as it were an abstraction from the diversely 
varying visual data, which alone are actually given. But we 
can say that C has at least as many parts as the common 
theme has ; that C’s parts are arranged in an order of at least 
three dimensions ; and that the relations which its parts have 
in that order are similar to the spatial relations which the 
common theme’s parts have to one another 

This conclusion can be reached in another way. Instead 
of asking what on the non-somatic side remains the same in the 
presence of somatic variations, we can ask what differences 
remain in the presence of somatic sameness. Here too we are 
‘ discounting ' the somato-centric. 

For instance, the size of our visual sense-data increases 
as we reduce the distance between them and the place where 
our kinaesthetic data are felt, and decreases as that distance 
grows larger. But if when two visual data A and B are at the 
same distance from our kinaesthetic ones there is still a dif- 
ference of size between them, A being (say) twice as large as 
B : then this difference of size is not somato-centric, although 
differences between data at different distances are. Not that 
even this difference would itself subsist even if I shut my eyes 
or turned my back. For, after all, it is a difference between 
sense-data, and when the sense-data cease to exist (as they 
then would) it must cease too, since a relation cannot survive 
its terms. But it may be thought that it does directly cor- 
respond to some difference in the Non-sensible which would 
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persist even if I turned my back, and would have subsisted 
in it even if the sense-experience by means of which I discover 
it had never occurred at all. And since both shape and 
position may be treated as functions of size, the shapes and 
positions of the Non-sensible somethings can also be deter- 
mined in this way. 

The argument will apply to change also, for change is a 
kind of difference. Certam changes in our visual field, for 
instance, are concomitant with changes in our kinaesthetic 
experience ; but certain others are not, for they still go on 
even when our kinaesthetic data are kept constant. Thus as 
I walk things appear to move past me in the opposite direction, 
and the faster I walk the faster they appear to move. But 
even if I stand still the tram appears to remove in relation 
to the railway embankment , there is still a difference between 
its sensible place at one moment and its sensible place at a later 
moment. Again, when a balloon is being blown up, my visual 
sense-datum grows larger and larger, even though I do not 
walk towards the place where it is. Such changes then cor- 
respond to some sort of systematic differences (whether to be 
called change or not) which would still subsist in the Non- 
sensible even if my sense-expenence had not occurred, and are 
unaffected by the cessation of it. 

Or if we like we may regard this as the persistence of an 
identity rather than the persistence of a difference. The 
same process of change continues to be observed, even though 
there arc variations in the somatic sense-data. Thus we can 
make the train appear to go backwards by moving past it very 
quickly ; but the railway embankment appears to go back- 
wards faster, and if there is a fence beside the line, the train 
still passes the same number of jxists in the same time Again, 
we can make the balloon appear to shrink by moving back- 
wards away from it, but the men beside it appear to shnnk 
more quicldy than it does , in relation to them, it still grows 
steadily larger whatever our own motion may be. 

The argument will obviously apply to other illusions as 
well as to these simple ones Thus if we press our eyeball 
out of place, everything is doubled. But a whole mass of 
differences, differences of size, shape, colour, position survive 
the doubling, and are unaffected by it. And when we displace 
a part of the vie\y by means of a prism, there is again a multi- 
tude of differences which survive the displacement. 

It will not apply to hallucinations, nor to such entities 
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as mttsca volitantes, after-images, or the spots seen in the 
field of view when we have a liver-attack. But that is just as 
it should be. What they correspond to is something in what I 
call my own body, or in myself, something which obviously 
does not form part of the object to which the data belong, 
and which though connected with the object while I am 
sensmg ceases to be so connected when I am not. 

The Method of Sources 

, Our aim as before is to discover what particular objects 
the Non-sensible ground of our sense-data 'consists of Now 
what distinguishes one individual object from another ? First 
its spatial and temporal characteristics. Secondly, its causal 
properties, what Locke called its powers A particular object, 
it is suggested, is nothing else than a particular set of causal 
properties which, so to speak, inhabit a certain region of space 
durmg a certain period of time. We have therefore to notice 
just what non-sensible causal properties our sense-data give 
evidence of, and we must then try, as it were, to run these 
causal properties to earth, i e. to discover in just what regions 
these properties are located. 

The Method of Sources ^ purports to show that these causal 
^properties are situated in the region where their effects (the 
sense-data) reach a maximum of intensity, and it regards that 
region as the source of these sense-data. This seems simple 
enough, but unfortunately we cannot reach this conclusion 
without raising and solving a number of difficulties in the way. 
That IS why we have stated the conclusion at the beginning . 
otherwise the reader might lose the wood for the trees. 

The first question is, why should these causal properties 
be anywhere at all ? Not all causal properties have location 
in space : e.g. those which are characteristic of minds have 
none. Yes, but we are already supposed to know by the 
Method of Correspondence that the somethings upon which 
our sense-data depend are spatially ordered ; therefore the 
causal properties which (on the view before us) constitute 
their being not only are, but are somewhere. 

^ So far as I know, this Method was first formulated (though not under 
that name) by Dr. C D. Broad Cf. ScxenUfic Thought, Chapter IX. 
Dr. Broad's '^eory, however, is not by any means a purely causal 
theory, and accordingly does not fall under the criticisms which we 
shall make below, pp. 91-99. 
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Now obviously we cannot directly observe these causal pro- 
perties. How then are we to locate them ? Clearly we can only 
do so by examining the corresponding effects. A cause is where i 
it acts, i.e. where its effects are produced : for operari sequitur 1 
esse. This leads to the rather surprising consequence that the 
cause of a somato-centric field or totum datum is present in every 
part of that field ; thus if the totum datum includes visual 
sense-data, its cause will, as it were, be spread all over the 
field of view. We might indeed think that we were only con- 
cerned here with the cause of a single sense-datum, say the 
visual sense-datum ‘ belonging to ' a certain tree, and that this 
is confined to the place where that particular sense-datum is, 
though the cause of the whole visual field is spread over a 
large region. But this would be a mistake. For that visual 
sense-datum is not, so to speak, autonomous, but somato- 
centric ; it cannot be separated from the somatic data with 
whose variations it varies Moreover, the cause of this twofold 
effect must be spread over the whole region intervening between 
the two. For changes in the intervening part, e g those which 
we describe by saying that a prism or a mist has entered it, are 
relevant to the effect And if the cause is situated where the 
effect occurs, then the cause is spread all over this region. 

It might indeed be suggested, as by Professor Whitehead, that 
every piece of matter is everywhere • so that every differential 
condition of sense-experience is extended without limits. 
With all respect to Dr. Whitehead, this would be a disappoint- 
ment. For our aim was to distinguish the situation of one 
differential condition from the situation of another. And if 
they are all everywhere, this cannot be done. 

But, fortunately, although the sphere of influence, and 
therefore the situation, of every differential condition is 
extended without limit, that sphere has a centre. And the 
centre of A’s sphere may be a long way from the centre of 
B’s, however much the spheres themselves overlap. More- 
over, it IS possible to find where these centres or rather central 
regions are situated. 

For we observe that this whole region can be divided into 
two parts : a central one where the environmental sense-data 
are located, and an outer one lying between that and the 
place where our somatic sense-data are felt. And we notice 
that what occupfes the central region and what occupies the 
outer region are to some extent independent of each other. 
A change in the one is not invariably accompanied by a change 
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in the other. Thus if a prism is introduced ‘ between me and 
the thing I am looking at i.e. into a place mtermediate 
between my somatic sense-datum and the central region, 
my visual sense-datum is altered — ^bent perhaps or displaced, 
and its edges made indescent. Or again the sound of the 
thing can be altered by the introduction of a screen between 
myself and the thing But if I move my point of view towards 
the central region, as soon as I pass the prism or the screen the 
alteration is undone, and I sense exactly the same sort of 
sense-data as I sensed from that place before. Thus it appears 
that the pnsmor the screen affects that part of the differential 
condition which lies on its outer side, but not the part which 
lies on its inner side. 

On the other hand, changes sometimes occur in the central 
region with no corresponding change in the outer region. 
Thus if we come very close we can see the movement of a 
blade of grass in the wind, but if we stand farther off, the 
movement ceases to be visible ; that is, the one sense-datum 
changes, the other does not change. It is true that we cannot 
observe both at once, for we cannot be in two places at once. 
But we notice that as soon as we come close we get a changing 
sense-datum, and as soon as we retire we get an unchanging 
one • also we can see many similar blades of grass at the same 
time, and while those very close to us are visibly moving, 
those at a distance are not. Evidently then the presence or 
absence of the change depends upon the centrality or non- 
centrahty of the region. 

Further, there is never an exact concomitance of central 
and non-central changes. As we move away from the centre 
somethmg is always lost. There is a blurring of detail, an 
increasingly gross and, as it were, ‘ impressionistic ’ character 
about what we see. As we saw before, the differences between 
one sense-datum and another always grow less as we move away 
and increase as we approach ; and this applies to difference 
between things successive, i.e. to change, as much as to the 
difference between things simultaneous. 

Thus as between the central region and the outer region 
there is a certain ‘ looseness '. And this seems to show that 
the differential condition is not all homogeneous, but consists 
of two parts, a central part and an outer part, which are to 
some extent independent of each other. (Or perhaps there 
is one part in the central region and an indefinitely large 
number of others surrounding it at different distances.) Thus 
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if we are still to say that the object is spread all over its sphere 
of influence, at least it is not homogeneously spreH.d. Its 
distinctive natiure is fully present only in the central region, ' 
and fades gradually away as we move outwards. 

But we can go further. The ‘ influential ' character of the 
outer part of the sphere of influence, the power to produce in it 
sense-data belonging to this particular set, is dependent upon 
that which occupies the central part. If the central condition 
is removed or abolished, so that no sense-data of the old kind 
can be had in the central region, then the external condition 
IS removed or abolished too. If the thing cannot be seen from 
one pace off, because some one has burnt it, it certainly cannot 
be seen from 50 paces off, or 500. Of course this by itself 
IS consistent with the view that the two conditions are 
interdependent and stand or fall together (like the mside 
and outside of a door), or even that the central one depends 
on the outer one. But had this been so, the abolition of 
the outer condition would have entailed the abolition of the 
central condition also. And this is ]ust what we do not find. 
In the dusk or on a misty day I cannot see a rock from 50 paces 
off, but it by no means follows that I cannot see it from one 
pace off. If a large obstacle is introduced between me and the 
central region,^ I no longer get my visual sense-datum at all, 
even in broad daylight • and sounds, smells and thermal sense- 
data can be cut off in the same way.* Yet as soon as I pass 
the obstacle, I get my visual or other datum again, exactly as 
before. In all these cases the outer part of the differential 
condition is abohshed, permanently or temporarily. But the 
central part is not affected in the least. It is the central ' 
condition, then, which is essential to the existence of the 
sense-data : without it there are no sense-data of the relevant 
kind at all. The outer condition is something which may or 
may not be added, according to circumstances ; and it cannot 
be added at all, unless the central condition exists first. The 
central condition may therefore be called the source of all these 
sense-data. The central region is the place where the material 
object is : and the shape of it is the shape of the object. 

In the same way the differential condition, for instance the 
differential condition A, has an auditory, an olfactory, and a 

1 It is strange tba^ philosophers have not paid more attention to 
screens, and generally to the ‘ hidmg ’ of one object by another 

* Why do we attribute all these differing effects to the same condition 
A f Presumably because they vary together 
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thermal sphere of influence. With them, too, we can perform 
the same operation : in each case we reach a region of maxi- 
mum intensity. In the case of smell, for instance, we reach a 
place where that particular smell is most intense and striking, 
where it most nearly monopolizes the ' field of smell ' by exclud- 
mg other competing smells from consciousness, and when it 
is most differentiated from other smells. 

Now it turns out that the same region R is the centre of 
all four spheres of influence, visual, auditory, olfactory and 
thermal. Moreover, it is only in this region that the thing 
can be ‘ touched ’ That is, tactual data coincident with the 
visual ones occur only when my somatic sense-data are spatially 
continuous with some part of this region. In particular 
what we may call the obstacular character of the thmg is 
seated in this region. This character has two elements, cor- 
responding to the two elements m our expenence of our own 
movement, the visual and the kinaesthetic. My point of view 
can be moved up to the boundaries of the region, but not 
through it. And the region is also what Dr. Broad calls a 
'region of discontinuity' m my kinaesthetic experience.^ 
If that expenence is to go on, it must undergo a more or less 
abrupt change at that place. 

Thus even if we are obhged to say that the differential 
condition A is in a way everywhere, we can still maintain that 
it has a peculiarly intimate relation with the region R. Even 
if it is everywhere, it is, so to speak, more at R than anjrwhere 
else. And if ‘ the place where A is ’ be taken to mean ‘ the 
place that belongs to A as opposed to other things which is 
certainly a convenient usage, we might even say that R is the 
place of it : for the rest of its sphere of influence is shared with 
other things 

Further, whenever I am sensing at all, various differential 
conditions (usually a considerable number) are, as it were, contri- 
buting something to my totum datum at that moment. But the 
amount which any one of them contributes varies very greatly 
with my position. Suppose there is a field of view containing 
three sense-data, a, b, c. Let A be the differential condition 
of a. We then find that as we move our point of view towards 
the place where a is located, A’s contnbution steadily increases. 

This increase is of three kinds: First, A contnbutes a 
larger and larger proportion of the total field*of view and of any 
other concomitant sense-field that there may be ; eventually 
* Scientific Thought, p 342. 
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perhaps the whole. Secondly, the intensity of its effect 
increases steadily ; the colour grows more and more bright, 
and its stnkingness (what Hume called its ' force and hve- 
liness ') grows greater. Thirdly, the amount of charactensttc 
or individuating detail ^ in the effect increases. Perhaps this 
last point needs some elucidation. Let us take the case of 
sight. ■ Seen from a great distance, anything has much the 
same colour as anything else, a bluish purple ; and within 
each thing the colour is pretty uniform : tree, field, or wood 
is just a homogeneous purphsh patch. But as one comes 
nearer, colour differences ‘ come out ', difierences between 
thing and thing, and internal difierences within each thing. 
Correspondingly difierences of shape come out too, for visible 
shape is nothing but the boundary between two differently 
coloured expanses. 

At last I come to a place where A’s contnbution reaches its 
maximum in these three respects. Let us call this place pi. 

I then repeat the process from another direction. Again I 
can find a place where the contnbution reaches a maximum : 
let us call it p2 1 then do the same thing from as many other 
directions as possible, always operating with sense-data ‘ of ’ 
this object. In this way we can fix a set of places, pi, p2, Ps . . . 
each of them being a place of maximum contribution ; joining 
these together, I find they outline a certain solid region R. 
This region is the central region of A’s sphere of influence, so 
far as its visual effects are concerned. 

Nor IS it only visual experience which would lead us to that 
conclusion. It is true that the qualities which charaetenze 
smells and sounds are not located on surfaces, as colour is. 
They seem rather to permeate a volume, in the way that 
heat and cold do But even if they are entirely non-spatial 
(as some authorities hold), this will make no difference. For 
sight shows us that events in non-somatic regions, e.g. the 
interposition of a door or other obstacle, make a difference to 
sounds and smells just as they do to visual data.* (The 
same applies to thermal data . but they are m any case extended 
in their own nght.) 

* Cf Chapter VIII, below, p 225 

• It must also be remembered that a sound or smell is m itself incom- 
plete, and must be taken along with the somatic sense-data with which 
variation it varies, and these are always extended. On the other hand, 
these extended clemiyits m the total eflect will be assigned to the Stand- 
ing Condition Thus so far there would be no means of localizmg the 
Differential Condition 

7 
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Clearly the method wiU also apply to what we may call 
' horizontal ’ causality as well as to the ‘ vertical ’ sort which 
we have been considering : i.e. to the effect of Non-sensible 
things on each other as well as to their production of sense- 
data for us to sense. For mstance, there are regions occupied 
by gravitational and magnetic ‘ fields ' resemblmg the sensa- 
tional ‘ spheres of influence ’ which we have discovered.^ 
We observe that any object introduced into such a region 
suffers a certain kind of change, say is deflected from its 
path ; and this deflective effect is greater the nearer the 
object is to a certain central region, and there it reaches its 
maximum. There are also fields in regard to physical tem- 
perature,* and these, too, are spread out round a central region 
of ma xi mu m intensity. The wax, for instance, is observed to 
melt more and more quickly as it is moved towards this central 
region ; and the nearer our piece of bread is to this region, the 
sooner it is toasted. 

Moreover, we find that fields of several kinds have the same 
central region. And most important of all, the region which is 
central for horizontal causality is also central for vertical 
causality. Thus the source of the physical effects is the same 
as the source of the sense-data. 

We must, however, remember that this application to hori- 
zontal causality is secondary and denvative. For before we 
can talk about physical fields at all, we must first have estab- 
hshed the existence and situation of certain material things : 
not indeed of the things which are the centres of these fields, 
but of those which are affected by them, e g planets or pieces 
of wax, for fields are definable only in terms of the behaviour 
of the affected objects. 

The Method of Indispensables 

We need not say much about this. In several ways it 
resembles the Method of Sources. It, too, assumes that a 
particular thing consists of a particular set of causal properties 
located in a certain place. But its primary concern is with 
horizontal causality, not with vertical 

We get our knowledge of horizontal causality by observing 

* Cf Mr Russell’s account of ' non-psychical analogues of perception ’ 
in his Outline of Philosophy. 

• We may define this for our purposes as the power of causmg mercury 
to nse m a thermometer. 
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that there are certain non-somato-centric ^ correlations between 
one sense-given change and another, e.g. between a change in 
one part of the visual field and a change in another part. Now 
if we could discover what is indispensable to the occurrence of 
such a sense-given change, we should have discovered at least a 
part of its cause. Further, if we could locate this indispensable, 
we should have discovered the shape and the position of some- 
thing which is unaffected by our presence or absence, something 
which is neither altered by the Standing Condition oif our sense- 
experience, nor contains it as a part ; for since the correlation 
is non-somato-centric, what was indispensable when we were 
looking will remain indispensable when we are not. 

Now it is quite easy to see that certain sense-given dianges 
are not indispensable to the occurrence of a certain observed 
effect. In the case of the melting wax we can eliminate every- 
thing except (say) the stove. Moreover, most of the sense-data 
belonging to the stove itself can be eliminated. For instance, 
we see a mirror image ‘ of ’ the stove in a looking-glass, or in the 
pohshed surface of our shoe These are not indispensable. 
For if the mirror is broken, and the shoe taken off, the effect still 
occurs exactly as before. A mirror image never does anything. 
And the distant views of the fire can also be eliminated. For 
if we cut them off by means of a screen put in front, we still 
find the effect going on when we look round the screen. Nor 
does the magnification of the sense-datum by means of an 
intervening lens increase the effect ; displacement by means of 
an intervening prism does not reduce it. Further, certain 
changes in the near views, which do alter the effect (e.g. a slight 
movement of the damper),* ‘ are not visible from a distance 
at all ', i.e. there is no corresponding change in the distant 
views. 

Such arguments show clearly that if any visual sense-data 
are indispensable it can only be those which are sensed from a 
minimum distance, i.e. those situated on the surface of the 
* central ’ region, as the Method of Sources called it. And 
tactual sense-data also, which occur only on this surface, have 
the same claim to be indispensable. 

But the truth is that none of our sense-data are really indis- 
pensable at all to the occurrence of the effect, not even these 
For as we showed earlier in this chapter, we constantly observe 
effects without observing any cause for them at all : indeed, this 

* Likewise non-psycho-centnc. Sut we may leave out this complica- 
tion. 
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argument from sensed effects to unsensed causes was our main 
ground for believing in the existence of things other than minds 
and sense-data. The most we can say is that there are certain 
privileged sense-data which come nearer to being indispensable 
than any others. If the material world is composed of sense- 
data existing in the mind of God, as some philosophers think, 
then it is these pnvileged sense-data that it must be composed 
of, — ^but they will then be not merely ours, but God’s as well, 
and it will only be their relation to Him that will make them 
indispensable. Again, if we are PhenomenaUsts and wish to 
state all the laws of Nature in terms of actual and possible 
sense-data, then it is in terms of these sense-data that we must 
state them. 

But though not even these privileged ones among our sense- 
data are indispensable for the occurrence of the effect, they are 
indispensable for something else, namely, for the prediction of 
it. If we wish to predict the effect, it is to tactual sense-data 
and to the visual sense-data of the central region, i.e. to those 
which are largest, most intense and display the maximum of 
individual detail, that we must turn. If we rely on distant or 
dim views, still more if we rely on sounds and smells, we shall 
go wrong. 

Now there seems to be only one way of explaining this fact. 
It IS true of course that we are acquainted only with the sense- 
data, and that these are always mefficactous ; they are but 
collateral effects and all causes, vertical and honzontal, are 
non-sensible.^ But it is at any rate clear that in the observa- 
tion of these (in this sense) ‘ in(hspensable ’ sense-data, we come 
as near to the observation of ‘ honzontal ' causal properties 
as it IS possible for us to come. Otherwise, why should they 
be indispensable for prediction ^ But we already know by the 
Method of Correspondence that there is some sort of detailed 
correlation between the characteristics of sense-data and the 
characteristics of the Non-sensible. It is therefore reasonable 
to conclude that these indispensable sense-data are correlated 
with horizontal causal properties in a more simple and direct 
way than other sense-data, or if we may say so, are a more 
direct ‘ expression of ' their nature. (Of course all sense-data, 

^ Cannot a sound, i e an auditory sense-datum, cause me to jump out 
of the way ? But really it is the sensing which causes the jump The 
sensmg, it is true, would not have existed unless there had been a sense- 
datum for it to be ' directed upon ' ' but this relation again is not a 
causal one 
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however odd and however far from being ‘ indispensable ’ in our 
sense, are directly correlated with vertical causal properties, 
except in total hallucination. Indeed, this is an analjdic 
proposition.) 

'Ms enables us to localize the horizontal causal properties 
at least approximately. We know already that the Non- 
sensible is spatially ordered. 'Therefore the causal properties 
which distinguish one portion of the Non-sensible from another, 
and so make its spatial order possible by individuating its parts, 
must pervade regions of space. But if so, the regions they per- 
vade will be at least very similar to the regions occupied by 
the sets of indispensable sense-data, and will be related m very 
much the same way as these sets are related to one another. 

The Meth»» ©f Hypothesis 

This is more modest than the others It does not profess to 
argue directly from the characteristics and correlations of 
sense-data to the existence of a physical world having such and 
such particular constituents. It merely asks us to assume the 
existence of this world. And it claims that if we do, we can 
give a detailed explanation of our sense-data, of their existence 
and of the particular natures which they are observed to have : 
and that no other assumption that we can think of will enable 
us to do so. 

This Method is open to serious objections In the first place 
how do we come to think of this hypothesis ? Do we j ust invent 
it out of the blue ^ And if we do, how have we been clever 
enough to think of just this h5rpothesis, with just these par- 
ticular details (such complex detail too), instead of the thousand 
and one others which we might have thought of, most of them 
so much simpler ? Of course we do not invent it. We have 
already on other grounds formed a conception of the physical 
world, and moreover of this particular physical world contain- 
ing just this square table m front of me. And we must note 
that the difficulty arises not once only but many times over. 
We must modify our assumption to keep pace with what we 
call scientific discovery, or indeed with the continual growth 
of our own experience. Something new is always happening, 
and whether we like it or not we are always coming across 
fresh sense-data whose determinate characteristics and rela- 
tions are new to us, though their genenc characteristics are 
not. 
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How then do we form this conception (or assumption) — ^just 
this determinate conception, e.g. of the existence of a square 
table in this room (not an elephant or a round table) ? The 
answer is clear : Either by processes described in the other 
Methods, or by some process which falls outside the Causal 
Theory altogether. 

' It does not matter how we form it — ^instinctively if you like. 
That is a matter for Psychology. The point is, we have now to 
justify it : and this we do by finding that it alone enables us to 
explain our sense-data.’ 

But this relegation of the process to Psychology seems a little 
dangerous. How can we teU, until we have investigated the 
matter, that the process by which the conception is formed is, 
taken by itself, a completely non-rational one (for that is what 
is meant by saying ‘ it does not matter how it ongmates ') ? 
Perhaps the process is one which results not merely in the con- 
ceiving of the existence of a square table, but in the knowledge 
or the rational conviction of its existence. But let us leave this 
point for the moment, and ask how is the justification supposed 
to be done Why, for instance, is this hypothesis better than 
Berkeley’s ? 

The answer must of course consist in expounding just those 
detailed characteristics of the expbcandum which can be 
accounted for on this hypothesis but not on the other. For 
instance, we see a certain set of coloured surfaces having vanous 
sizes and vanous shapes, some trapeziform, some lozenge- 
shaped, some square. We are told that their existence is 
explained by the h3q>othesis that there is a square-topped table 
which influences our sense-organs by means of rays emanating 
from it m all directions. But why is this a better explanation 
than Berkeley’s ? Why should the cause of the sense-data be 
in space at aU ? We can only answer by appealing to the 
Method of Correspondence. And granting that it is in space, 
why have we to assume that the most important part of it (the 
differential condition) is a square object ? Why just this shape 
in particular out of all the shapes it might have : what in detail 
are the facts which can be explained by the assumption of a 
square object, but cannot be explained by the assumption of a 
round or triangular one ? Just the ones on which the Method 
of Discounting insists : if we consider the set of sense-data, we 
find that a square is the common theme upon^-which the rest of 
the sensed shapes are variations. And again, they are the ones 
on which the Method of Sources and the Method of Indispens- 
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ables insist : that these sense-data have a region of maximum 
intensity which is their source, which region has a square 
surface, and that it is the square shape and no other which we 
must take account of if we are predicting future sense-data m 
this neighbourhood, e g. those which wo^d occur if we took a 
photograph and looked at the resulting negative, or if we moved 
the teapot so many inches in a certain direction. 

Thus as soon as we press for details it becomes obvious that 
the Method of H3q)othesis merely repeats the other four. And 
the truth is, it is not really a hypothetical method : its so-called 
h3rpothesis is not really an assumption about whose truth we are 
initially open-minded, and which we invent simply with a view 
to explain certain puzzhng facts. And the so-called justifica- 
tion of the hypothesis does not consist (as it should) in showing 
that from the assumption certain conclusions follow which are 
identical with the observed facts Avhat we really do is to 
argue the other way about — from the observed facts, the 
characteristics and correlations of our sense-data, and the so- 
called assumption is our conclusion, not our premise. Thus the 
attractive modesty of the Method of Hjqiothesis is a false 
modesty, a fallacious cloak for mere plagiarism, and plagiansm 
at the expense of arguments which are not hypothetical at aU ; 
the whole method is nothmg but a mystification, which reverses 
the real order of our thought. 

This concludes our exposition of the Causal Theory Its 
basis is clearly the fragmentariness and disconnectedness of 
sense-expenence ; which gives occasion to the argument from 
sensed effects to non-sensible causes. The Method of Corre- 
spondence is the next step, and the other three methods are 
only ways of making determmate the conclusions of this first 
one. We must now turn to criticism. Has the theory suc- 
ceeded in establishing its mam contention that our conscious- 
ness of matenal objects is inferential, and consists in arguing 
from sense-data to their causes ? 

Obviously it cannot have proved that this is our only way of 
being conscious of matenal objects. The most it can show is 
that it is a way. But we shall find that the theory has not 
reaUy established even this conclusion, that its arguments are 
fallacious, and that the conclusion itself is false. 

Let us begin wnth the Method of Correspondence, since this 
is the foundation of the others. Let us grant that every sense- 
datum has a cause, and that for every difference in sense-data 
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there must be some corresponding difference in the Non-sensible 
upon which they depend. Granting this, how much does the 
Method really establish ? 

It proves that in the Non-sensible there must be an ordered 
plurality of some sort : and the fact that some sense-data are 
independent of others in their changes proves that there must be 
some sort of independence as between the items of this plurality. 
But what sort of plurality ’ Not necessarily, for all this 
Method can tell us, a plurality of mutually independent 
individuals or things They might be a number of charac- 
teristics of the same thing, and yet display sufficient independ- 
ence to account for the observed facts as a man’s taste in 
music may change without any change in his Liberalism or his 
Ukmg for pork. And after all, there is no reason to think that 
sense-data reveal the whole nature of the Non-sensible. Per- 
haps they are correlated with only a tiny part of its total being 
And if we knew more, the unity of it might seem much more 
striking than its diversity. 

Nor does the appeal to the spatial characteristics of visual, 
tactual, and kinaesthetic data really prove that the plurality 
in the Non-sensible is hkewise of a spatial sort. Let us take, 
for instance, the fact stressed in the Method of Discounting 
that our visual sense-data go together in sets, such that within 
each set there is a common theme which is vanously distorted 
in the shapes of the several members. We can easily imagine 
how this could come about even if the cause or causes of these 
sense-data were not in space at all. Thus if I am not good at 
drawing and I make a number of attempts to draw a circle free- 
hand on the blackboard, we find that none of the shapes pro- 
duced IS actually a circle : yet a circle may be called the 
common theme on which they are variations. But it does not 
follow that my will, which caused my hand to trace out these 
shapes, was circular ; or that it was divided into two parts, a 
circular one and another which causes the distortions. What 
*is responsible for the common theme is the thought of a circle, 
and this is not itself circular, or spatial at all. ' But is there not 
a visual image which is circular ? ' The answer is, that if I am 
a badvisuahzer this image is every bit as inadequate as any of 
the shapes which I draw on the board. It is not the common 
theme, but one of the variations : indeed it is a whole host of 
them in itself, for it ‘ flickers ’ from moment to moment, 
changing its shape and size. Moreover, be the image as good 
las it will, not it but the imaging of it, the forming it and holdin g 
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it before the mind, is what matters, if images come into the 
question at all : and the imagmg is a mental act, and has no 
shape. 

Such considerations suggest that the Causal Theory cannot 
even refute Berkeley. Our sense-data, including the extended 
ones, might aU be directly produced by a spirit, provided that 
spint conceives of a system of spatially ordered three-dimen- 
sional figures.^ It IS not necessary that the system of three- 
dimensional figures should actually exist : that there should be 
a world of spatially ordered solid entities. The Method of 
Discounting wiU only tell us the detail of what God thinks, and 
will not prove the reality of anything besides the propositions 
or conceptions which are before his mind. 

The requirement of the Method of Sources can also be met by 
Berkeley’s theory According to Berkeley, the Method only 
reveals the plan of action which God ordmanly • adopts in 
producing our sense-data. The thought of the ' central region ' 
is what guides God in producing sense-data His plan is, that 
when He thinks of my point of view as gradually approaching 
nearer to a certain region R, He provides me with sense-data 
of gradually increasing intensity, reaching a maximum when 
He thinks of me as right up agamst it And when He thmks of 
the interposition of screens or prisms between it and my point 
of view. He alters my sense-data, or cuts them oft altogether, 
as the case may be. But when I by an act of will cause Him to 
change His thought, so that He now thmks of my point of view 
as situated between the screen and R, He restores the sense- 
data again 

Lastly, Berkeley would say that the M ethod of Indtspensables 
only shows what thoughts God is thinking ‘ when there’s no one 
about in the Quad ’ The argument from the fragmentariness 
of sense-data to the existence of unsensed causes ® would show 
that He ts then thinking, and thinking of changes (though not 
changmg Himself). The Method of Indispensables woidd tell 
us what changes (approximately) He is thinking of, and in con- 
nexion with what regions of Space He thmks of them. The 
changes, I suppose, are changes in the detail of His plan of 

* Cf Mr. H W. B. Joseph’s A Comparison of Kant’s Idealism with that 
of Berkeley. 

* Not always For God might work a miracle And obviously the 
Method of Sources cannot disprove this possibihty. 

* Causes ; but despite their plurality we have seen that they might be 
united in a smgle subject. 
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action, changes in the sense-data which He would produce, if He 
had occasion to think of any one as being in the Quad. 

If all this be so, the Non-sensible need be no more spatial and 
no more divided into a number of distinct individuals than the 
plot of a cinematograph play. The pictures we see on the 
screen are extended ; but their ultimate or original cause is an 
act of imagination, which is not. Again the characters which 
we see during any one part of the performance seem to change 
independently of one another ; the hero, the villain, the shenff 
go their several ways, and each has his own history. But for 
aU that, the act of imagination which produced the plot with all 
that is in it, is single.^ 

Nor IS Berkeley’s the only alternative which is consistent with 
the facts. A monadistic theory would also fit them The 
monads would be ordered in an ‘ intelligible ’ non-spatial order. 
What sort of order ? They might be ordered by means of the 
resemblances and differences between the sense-fields sensed 
by one monad and the sense-fields sensed by another If we 
compared the sense-expenences of a number of different 
monads, and considered together all the sense-data contained 
in all of them, we should find that this whole aggregate of sense- 
data could be sorted out again into sets Each set will be what 
we commonly call a set of views of the same physical object ; 
only there will really be no object — there will be nothing but the 
set of views. And these sets will be just like the ones to which 
we apply the three Methods of Discounting, of Sources, and of 
Indispensables. Those monads, then, whose data belong to the 
same set, will be more directly related than those whose data 
belong to different ones. But these latter monads may be 
indirectly related. For instance, M2 may own sense-data which 
fall into the same set as Mi’s, and others which fall into the same 
set as M3 ’s. Thus M2 and M3 will be indirectly related, and 
M2 being directly related to both may be said to be (m a non- 
spatial sense) ' between ’ them 

This really means that although (according to the theory) 
there really is no world of matenal objects — ^though there is not 
pven a single space, but a plurahty of spatial sense-fields, 
Standing in no spatial relations to each other ® — yet sense-data 

^ We may add that even the detail of the three methods can all be 
copied on the screen. The sense-data can grow larger and more intense ; 
the other side of the object can be displayed • peicspectival and other 
distortions can occur, and so on 

■ Just as a scene m one of my dreams stands in no spatial relation to a 
scene in one of yours, though both scenes are extended. 
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are ordered exactly as if there were : and by this means thei 
several spirits which sense them are ordered too. It is true that 
to discover the order, it is necessary to conceive of this world of 
material objects, and of a single space ; or at least of a unitary 
system of spatially related sohd entities, changing in various 
correlated ways. The Methods stiU apply : and the single 
theme of the Method of Discountmg, the central region of the 
Method of Sources, and the region picked out by the indis- 
pensable sense-data, are all soh^ of this kind. It is true also 
that if there is a Monas Monadum who creates this system of 
monads and by an act of harmonizing arranges the incredibly 
complicated correlations between the sense-data of each and the 
sense-data of all the rest, it too, like Berkeley’s God, will have 
to conceive of this system of solids. But it does not follow, any 
more than it does on Berkeley’s theory, that the system of 
soUds exists. It is enough if they are conceived of. 

The Causal Theory, then, will not really prove the existence of 
a material world, but at most, only the existence of a Non- 
sensible something having within it a plurality of factors.^ 
For all that it can show this something may be spiritual, and 
it need not even possess parts The many ‘ factors ’ might 
simply be many characteristics of one subject. 

But will it really prove even as much as this ? We shall now 
try to suggest that it cannot, and in doing so we shall also sug-^ 
gest that we have a consciousness of the material world, but that! 
it is not an injerenhal consciousness — ^neither a causal inference 
nor any other sort of. inference. 

In the f irst place it is obvious that none of the Methods is 
applicable to a single sense-datum taken by itself, but only to a 
set of sense-data. What sort of set ^ Not the sort of set which 
is given when a number of sense-data are presented to the mind 
at once, e g. not the sort which constitutes a single field of view. 
A single sense-field is of no more use than a single sense-datum. 
How then do we come to consciousness of the required sort of 
set, if it is never given in sense ? How, for instance, do we 
come to be aware of that set from which, in the Method of 
Discounting, the common theme is extracted ? Obviously the 
members of it have to be picked out from a number of different 
sense-fields and then compared together, by what Kant calls an 
act of synthesis. But what kind of relation unites the set into 
one whole ? Upon what principle,or with what question m mind, 

^ It IS necessary, as we have seen, to use a neutral and non-comnuttal 
term. 
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does the s5mthesis proceed ? As we shall see later, in Chapter 
VIII, the guiding pnnciple is just the thought that there is some 
one solid to which all the members of the set are related, some as 
constituents of it and some as distortions : the question in our 
mind is, what particular kind of sohd is it in this particular case ? 
Indeed, without this guiding principle not only the synthesis 
but the preceding pickmg-out of the syntheta from the irrelevant 
contexts in which they were presented would never have 
occurred. From the first, we are on the look out for sets of 
this sort : we expect to find that our sense-data ‘ adumbrate ’ 
solids in this way. 

It follows that the Common Theme (and equally the Central 
Region for which the Method of Sources seeks) is not discovered 
by reflection on the completed set. At the beginning of the 
S3mthesis, it is already present to the mind, though in a very 
indeterminate form : in the process of synthesizing we deter- 
mine it more and more closely ; and the completion of the 
S3mthesis, whereby the whole set of data stands before the mind 
at once, necessarily includes the complete determination of the 
common theme, by their relation to which alone (m the way of 
being distortions or portions of it) the members are held 
together. Thus the Method of Discounting is simply discover- 
ling what we know already, and what we must know, if the set of 
(data without which the Method cannot begin is to be present to 
our consciousness . either that, or it is simply another name for 
the process of S3mthesis itself — ^but a very perverse and mis- 
leading name. 

But this is not all that we need, if we are to be conscious of 
those sets of sense-data upon which the Methods operate. We 
need the idea not merely of a sohd entity, but of Space : the 
thought that every solid entity is enclosed within a wider region 
or ‘ field ', in which a number of solid entities can stand related 
by the same sort of relations as subsist between the parts of any 
one of them : and that given any two solid entities, there is 
always a region enclosing both. If we were without this 
thought, how should we avoid collecting into the same set 
sense-data which belong to one solid and sense-data which 
belong to another, in cases where these soHds were exactly 
alike in shape and size ? How, for instance, can we disti ng uish 
the sense-data belonging to a lump of sugar in this room, from 
those belonging to a lump of sugar in that one ? We can do it 
only because the idea of Space enables us to S5mthesize not 
merely sense-data but their c<mt^s, and so to apprehend a set 
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whose members are whole sense-fields. Thus here are two 
white sense-data which in themselves are so shaped that they 
could both be distortions of the same solid. But their 
contexts will not fit together as distortions of one single set of 
solids. The context of A is a distortion of one set of solids ; 
the context of B of a different set. A then belongs to one thing,-, 
and B to another. And although these two sohds with their' 
sohd neighbours turn out eventually to be united in a wider ' 
S5rstem of solids embracing both, the twoness remains. 

In the Method of Sources this need for a previous spatial'^ 
synthesis is particularly obvious. The Method requires that 
the observer be conscious of moving in a certain direction, or 
indeed of moving successively m a number of directions all con- 
verging on the same place. But how is he to be aware that he 
is moving, or if you will, that his point of view is moving ? 

The subject’s consciousness of his own identity will not tell 
him this. An identical ego might conceivably sense a series of 
extended sense-fields standing in no spatial relation to one 
another — presumably this does happen m dreams and visions — 
and, if so, there would be no motion of himself to be aware of. 
(There would indeed be a point of view within or attached to 
each sense-field ^ and it would be spatially related to data in its 
own field. But between these pomts of view there would be no 
spatial relations . They would just be different . We could not 
then speak of the movement of the subject’s point of view, or of 
his movement from one point of view to another.) 

Obviously the synthesis or synthetic comparison of sense- j. 
fields IS the only thing that will meet the case. To be aware 
of my own movement, I must refer my different and successive 
visu^ data to the same set of spatially related sohd entities. 
It is by reference to these sohds, and to the varying distance 
between their surfaces and my point of view, that I fix my posi- 
tion at successive instants, and so know that I am moving, and 
in what direction. This act of identification, then, which is 
nothing but the spatial sjmthesis described above, is absolutely 
essential to the appheation of the Method of Sources : without 
this act I could never know towards what region I was moving, 
and even that I was moving at all. Thus in order to discoven 
by that Method where the object A is, we must already know) 
where objects B, C and D are, which constitute our constant 
‘ frame of reference ' for deternuning our own motion. This 

^ On the point of view of the observer, see Chapter VIII below, 
pp 252-260. 
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does not mean that the Method is useless, but it does mean that 
it is secondary : it is not our means of discovering the position 
and shape of every material object (as it professes) but oiy of an 
odd one here and there. Thus, for instance, we use it to fix 
the position of an invisible object by means of sound, smell, or 
heat : we sometimes use it to immask a mirage : and in that 
modificationof it which applies to horizontal causality, we use it 
(eked out with much ' interpolation ’ and analogical argument) 
to fix the position of a heavenly body by means of the changes 
which it causes in a photographic plate. Conceivably the 
Method of Discounting may ako have this secondary and 
occasional use, though I have not been able to think of any 
instances.^ 

However this may be, so far as these two Methods profess to 
be the source of our consciousness of a determinately shaped and 
situated system of spatially related solid objects, they are 
obviously gmlty of a vicious circle, and must be abandoned. 

We must say the same of that consciousness of correlated 
sense-given changes by which causal properties are detected, 
and which specially concerns the Method of Indispensables. 
Obviously a sense-given change is some sort of sertesot sense- 
data. What sort of series is it, and how do we come to con- 
sciousness of it ? It is not any senes we please, even though 
temporally continuous, which will give us consciousness of 
causal properties m the physical world. For instance, I see a 
waving flag, then a tree, then a thrush m flight. Here is a 
series of sense-data, and there may be no temporal interval 
between them : but nobody would call the series a change. 
Clearly if the series is to be of the right kind, it must have some 
sort of spattal unity. Its members must all be referable as 
distortions or portions to some single sohd entity, which retains 
its identity, while altering its shape or position (or qualities).* 
So much for the one sense-given change. And the same account 

^ Presumably because it adds so little to the results of the Spatial 
Synthesis, merely doing over again backwards what it has done already. 
And the same applies to the Method of Indispensables But the 
Method of Sources, though it presuppioses Spatial Synthesis, does add 
somethmg It mforms us that the solid entity is a region of maximum 
intensity, and of this Spatial Synthesis, as such, says nothing. 

' On ‘ standard ' quMities, e g standard colours and scents, see below. 
Chapter VIII, pp 209-215 To these the quahties of sense-data are re- 
ferred, as deviations from them, just as the various shapes are referred 
to the single solid But we need not mtroduce this comphcation here. 
Obviously It does not help the three Methods 
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must be given of the other, which is observed to be correlated 
with it. Now are not these two correlatedly-changmg solid 
entities very much like material objects ? Are they not the 
very objects, the position and shape of which the Method of 
Indispensables professes to discover ^ Before we can begin 
applying it, we must already possess the knowledge which it 
professes to give us. 

No one who studies the Causal Theory, certainly no plain man 
who studies it, can fad to feel that there is a certain funda- 
mental artificiality and, as it were, incredibility about its whole 
procedure — and not merely about the details but about the 
very idea of such a theory Why, we ask, does it invent 
cumlaersome Methods (whether these or others) to prove some- 
thing that every one has always been convinced of ? For 
surely every one is convinced not only that there are matenal 
objects, but what shapes, sizes and positions they have. We 
feel, in fact, that there is no need for a Causal Theory : that it 
IS all the time preaching to the converted — and as it turns out, 
preaching m no very convinang way. Is there anythmg to be 
said for this in stinctive dissatisfaction > 

/ I think we must admit that, historically speaking, none of 
us reaches the belief ^ in matter by inference, but that we all 
had it from the beginning historically w^e all begin by taktng 
for granted that visual and tactual sense-data are somehow 
constituents of the surfaces of material things. The Causal 
Theory cannot really sustain the contention that we start in 
infancy with a causal argument in accordance with the Four 
Methods ; and that the argument becomes, as it w'ere, tele- 
scoped through habit, untd by the time we reach years of 
discretion we jump straight from the premise (the existence 
of such and such sense-data) to the conclusion (the existence 
of such and such an object) Surely as a matter of fact it is 
just the other way about. The jump comes first — imagine 
infants or cats solemnly applying the Four Methods ! — and it 
IS the causal arguments which are the product of reflection, 
sophistication, and sceptical disillusionment. Indeed, it must 
be the other way about. For the arguments will only prove 
at most the existence of some Non-sensible something having 
an ordered plurality of factors : they will not prove the exist- 
ence of a material w'orld. But that we at least believe in (or 
rather perhaps undoubtmgly accept) the existence of a material 
* Perhaps we should say not doubting rather than believing. 
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world is perfectly certain. And if we cannot reanh that state 
of mind by inference from sense-data, and yet our sensings of 
sense-data occasion it (as they obviously do), we must have 
reached it by a jump. The state of mind may be rational or 
irrational : that is a point to be discussed later. But at any 
rate we are in it. 

The Causal Theory holds that we are not entitled to consider 
that visual and tactual sense-data are constituents of the 
surfaces of material objects until we have proved that they are. 
But, whether we are entitled to or not, what we actually 
do is just the opposite : we consider them to be so until 
it is proved that they are not. And indeed certain pnvi- 
leged sense-data, as was incidentally brought out in our ex- 
position of the three last Methods, do have a considerable 
claim if not to be constituents of the surfaces of objects, at 
least to be approximately coincident with them. Further, 
there are many others which differ so little from these privileged 
ones that in our ordinary practical frame of mind we easily fail 
to notice the difference. True, certam glaring exceptions 
obtrude themselves, mirror-images for instance. All men, 
and probably many animals, are satisfied that these are not 
constituents of the surfaces of objects. But how do they 
arrive at this opinion ? Clearly by an argument : a matenal 
object cannot be in two places at once, but it would have to 
be if this were part of its surface Thus, historically speaking, 
the Causal Theory has got thmgs just the wrong way round. 
Histoncally, it is not the existence of material objects, but the 
existence of illusions, that we first demand proof of. (Perhaps 
the behef in matter could only be justified by inference : if so, 
it looks as if it could not be justified at all. But we are not at 
present discussing its justification.) Further, even when we 
have thus inferred that some sense-data cannot be parts of 
the surfaces of objects, it is a long time before we inqmre into 
their causes. Certainly before we do we have long been 
familiar with all sorts of ‘ honzontal ’ causation whereas m 
the Causal Theory we begin with the discovery of ‘ vertical ’ 
causation, and horizontal causation is only revealed later, by 
the application of the Methods. 

Again, historically speaking, the argument from the frag- 
mentariness of sense-data to the existence of unsensed causes 
»is not one that any one actually starts with. In our ordinary 
leveryday consciousness we never doubt for a moment that the 
table is there when we are not lookmg at it, and we should never 
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thinlf of asking for an argument to prove this. It is the other 
way about. Argument is required to convince xis that sense- 
data do riot exist in the absence of sentients : we require none 
to convince us that material objects do. The fragmentary and 
interrupted existence of sense-data is, historically speaking, no 
original premise, but. the conclusion of a long and elaborate 
argument.^ And it is a conclusion one of whose premises, 
namely, that certain sense-data are not parts of the surfaces of 
the material things which they belong to, is only reached as a 
sort of by-product of the synthetic process whereby we assure 
ourselves that there are certain material things which do have 
surfaces of such and such sorts. These sense-data then, not 
being constituents of material things, need not share in thati 
persistence and independence of sentience which are charac't 
teristic of matter. Next, considerations of continuity lead 
us to extend this conclusion to all sense-data, so-called normal 
ones. But even then, though non-material, they might still 
persist ‘ on their own ’. W^at eventually convinces us that 
they do not is, I suppose, their somato-centricity. But this 
we notice last of all, long after we have assured ourselves of the 
existence of all sorts of material objects, including our own 
body. 

Thus one of the starting-points of the Causal Theoryi 
namely, the fragmentary and interrupted existence of sensed 
data, is not histoncally original at all What of the others, that 
every event has a cause, and that every sense-datum is an 
event ? 

Let us first consider the conception of cause. It is surely 
obvious that, historically speaking, we only reach this con- 
ception by reflecting upon the nature of certain causative sub- 
stances or things, of whose existence, moreover, we are already 
convinced before the reflection begins. And those things are 
material things, including our own animate organism. We do 
not first have the conception of cause, and then reach the con- 
ception of matter later. On the contrary, we begin with the 
conception of matter, and reach the conception of cause (not 
without difficulty) by analysing this. 

I do not indeed wish to deny that there are in some good 
sense ' innate ideas ', that is, a power to conceive certain 
concepts which is not dependent upon acquaintance with 
instances of them^ as the power to conceive redness is dependent 

' That our sensings are fragmentary and intennittent is of course 
obvious from the first. 

8 
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upon acquaintance with red sense-data. On the contrary, I 
wish to assert that there are some innate ideas. Nor do I wish 
to deny, on the contrary I wish to assert, that these ‘ ideas ’ 
are a priori as well as innate, i.e. that the power to conceive 
these concepts is a necessary condition of the possibility of 
certain kinds of experience (say for making perceptual con- 
sciousness possible as distinct from mere acquaintance with 
sense-data). I only wish to maintain (i) that what is innate 
and what is a priori must be the whole complex notion of 
material thinghood, in which causality is a factor, not just the 
notion of cause alone ; (2) that we only come to clear conscious- 
ness of such concepts as these when we have already applied 
them many times to acquire consciousness of entities exemphfy- 
ing them : in this case, to acquire consciousness of matenal 
things. 

So much for the conception of cause. But what of the pro- 
position that every event has a cause ^ Is this proposition, 
we may ask, even true ? Many people have held that some 
events have no causes, namely, human vohtions. The most 
that could be maintained is that every event in the matenal 
world has a cause : and even this is only true of ‘ macroscopic ' 
events, if the Principle of Indeterminacy be correct, not of 
‘ microscopic ’ ones. 

Let us now consider the application of the proposition to 
sense-data. Obviously if it is not applicable to them the whole 
Causal Theory collapses. But now in the only sense in which 
it could conceivably be certain that every event has a cause, 
the proposition is useless to the Causal Theory. For if we 
asserted in our minor that sense-data are events, we should 
have to mean ‘ are events in the material world ’ . and if so, 
the existence of the matenal world is not proved, but pre- 
supposed. But if in our major premise ‘ Every event has a 
cause ’ we take the term ‘ event ’ in its wider sense, and so mean 
only ‘ Everything which has a beginning has a cause ’, then it 
does not seem at all clear that the proposition is true. ^ At any 
rate we are much more sure of the existence of the material 
world than we are of the truth of this proposition. 

^Cf. Kant’s Third and Fourth Antinomies 
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B efore we proceed any further with our main inquiry 
concerning perceptual consciousness and concerning the 
relation between sense-data and material things, it may 
be worth while to say something about the nature of sense-data 
themselves. Twn thingc aro airoaHy clear : first, that they 
are not universals ; what I sense is not redness. But a red some- 
thing, an instance of redness. And they are not what Cam- 
bridge writers call facts, and what Cook Wilson (I think) calls 
attributes.^ That the noise is loud is a fact about a sense- 
datum, or an attribute of a sense-datum : but no one would say 
that it is a sense-datum. It is not what I hear, or auditorily 
sense. What I hear is the noise. Facts are not heard, but 
recognized or ‘ judged ’. (Perhaps there is no hearing without 
judging, but at any rate they are different.*) The noise is 
clearly a particular existent or what Mr. W. E. Johnson calls a 
substantive : something which has attributes, something about 
which there are facts, but net itself a fact or attribute. And 
the same applies to all other sense-data. 

But what sort of particular existents are they ^ When we 
call them particulars, this do not of course imply that they are 
substances, though it is compatible with their being so . that 
which exists need not persist, as substances do, nor need it have 
the causal and other characteristics proper to a substance. All 
substances are indeed particulars ; but not all particulars are 
substances. A ' substantive ’ need not be (though it may be) 
a ‘ continuant ’. An earthquake, for instance, or a lightning- 
flash is a particular : but neither is a substance. Most par- 
ticulars, however, if they are not substances, seem to be ‘ of ’ 
* Statement and Inference 

* I have already referred to the extraordinary notion which seems 
to be prevalent, that if A and B are mseparable they must be the 
same. But in that ci|se there would be no A and B to be inseparable. 
And from the side oi the mquinng mmd, the more closely connected 
they are, the more urgent is the need for emphasizmg the difference 
between them. 
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or ‘ in ’ substances in the sense of being phases (or states of 
substances. Indeed, it is commonly thought that evety par- 
ticular is either a substance or a phase of a substance. This 
does not seem self-evident. Why should there not be par- , 
ticulars which are not phases of anythmg else, and yet are not 
substances ? It seems to me that a class is an instance in 
point : and a sense-datum might be another, though of quite a 
different sort. 

Thus we are confronted with the following questions : 
(i) Are sense-data substances ? (2) If not, are they phases of 
substances, and, if so, of what substances ? Are they, for 
instance, events in the mind or in the brain of the sentient ? 
(3) But if they are phases of nothing, and are not themselves 
substances, can we give any further account of them ? 

These questions are very difficult. But (contrary to common 
opimon) they are also very unimportant. So far as the main 
theme of this book goes, it really does not matter how we 
answer them. What concerns us is not the nature of sense- 
data, but only their rdations : their relation, first, to the 
material things to which they somehow ‘ belong ’ ; and 
secondly, their relation to the perceptual act, that is, their 
‘ presentative ’ function, by which they help to make us con- 
scious of these material things. Now whether they themselves 
are substances or phases of substances or neither, whether they 
are mental or physical in their nature, makes no difference to 
those relations and to that function. 

This has sometimes been ignored. People have thought it 
necessary to maintain at all costs that sense-data are physical, 
in the behef that if they were mental we could have no con- 
sciousness of the external world. But suppose that they were, 
in fact, ph3reical, i.e. that some form of Naive Realism was true : 
even so, if they did not present the external world to us, we 
should still be cut off from all consciousness of it, and the fact 


that they themselves happened to be parts of that world would 
not help matters in the least. On the other hand, they might 


perfectly well perform their presentative function without bemg 
themselves parts of that which is presented or even being like 
it ■ ; so long as they do perform it, it does not matter what their 


nature is. 


^ A phase and a state seem to me to differ only.in duration. A phase 
is a short-lived state, and a state is a long-hved phase. 

' Just as written words may enable us to recall long-past events, 
though they are themselves neither past nor events. 
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In short, questions about the nature of sense-data belong not 
to the Theory of Perception but to Metaph5^ics. Yet they are 
bound to engage our curiosity, and it is worth while digressing 
to discuss them. For the purposes of the discussion we shall 
obviously have to assume the existence of various material 
objects, particularly of hving creatures, although we have not 
yet been able to give a satisfa,ctory account of the way in 
which we are conscious of them. But as we hope to ofEer one 
later, and as in any case we certainly do have this conscious- 
ness, whether philosophers succeed in understanding it or not, 
perhaps this lapse from strict methodological propriety maybe 
pardoned. 

We shall find that it is the extended sense-data, those of 
sight and touch, which give us the most trouble. And there 
is a special prehminary difiiculty about them which we must 
clear up before we can approach the main questions of this 
chapter. Obviously some other characteristics belong to 
them over and above colour and premency, what we may 
vaguely call ‘ spatial ’ ones ; but the puzzle is, how exactly 
to describe these. 

We may try to brmg out the difficulty by going back a 
little. Suppose I have the expenence commonly called seeing 
something red. What exactly is it that is red ? Something 
must be red, for whatever else is uncertain it is certain that 
there exists at that moment an actual red particular. But 
how are we to describe that something, i.e. what other charac- 
teristics can we attnbute to it besides redness ? It cannot 
be a material object, e g. a tomato ; and, as we have seen, it 
certainly need not be (perhaps cannot be) part of the surface 
of a material object ; for I may be having an illusion or even 
an hallucination. It is true that in all seeing, even in hallucina- 
tion, a material object is taken to exist by the sentient. But 
there may be no real object. And how can an unreal tomato 
be really red ? Further, in' any single perceptual act, even 
though it is destined to be overwhelmingly confirmed by 
subsequent acts, the reality of the material object is doubtful, 
whether the percipient actually entertains the doubt or not. 
But that something is actually red (in our instance) is not 
doubtful at all : it is as certain as anything can be. Now 
how can a certainly real quality quahfy a doubtfully real 
entity ? Plainlynit cannot. 

On these grounds we have been obliged to maintain that 
what is certainly red is not the material object, real or osten- 
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sible ; thus when we are asked tb say what it is that is red, 
i.e. to attribute to it other characteristics over and above 
bare redness, we cannot answer by mentioning characteristics 
like sphericity, such and such a mass, such and such a chemical 
structure, which characterize the material object. What then 
is this red something ? Surely it must have some other 
quahties : it cannot just be red and nothing else. The 
obvious answer is, it is a surface. When I look in the mirror, by 
this account, what I am indubitably certain of is the existence 
of a round red surface, which I take to be coincident with the 
physical surface of a certain tomato (though in fact it is not). 
But this will not do. How can there be an actual particular 
existent which is just a coloured surface ? A surface must 
be the surface of something ; and not merely that, it must 
be the surface of some material thing. Indeed, there is really 
no such entity as a surface ; there are only solid things thus 
and thus surfaced. ‘ Surface ’, it is true, is a substantive in 
grammar : but it is not the name of a particular existent, but 
of an attribute. But here by hypothesis (for we are still talking 
of an illusory sense-datum) there is notWg to be surfaced ^ : 
therefore there is no surface. There is indeed an ostensible 
thing and it is ostensibly surfaced. But there is no real thing 
and therefore no really suHac^d one. Real ' surfacedness ' 
can no more characterize an unreal object than real redness can. 

Again, from the side of the mind, the consaousness of a 
surface is but the first stage in the consciousness of a material 
object ; the first, in that one is clearly conscious of this attri- 
bute while "one is as yet only dimly conscious of the rest, 
e g. one is conscious of the object’s roundness and flat-topped- 
ness, while one is still uncertain how many legs it has, what it is 
made of, and whether it is rigid enough to sit on. Now this 
consciousness of the object is not acquaintance (as the con- 
sciousness of the red something is) nor is it any other kind of 
knowing. It is but provisional acceptance, partly determinate 
and partly indeterminate, and it is subject to correction 
throughout : it may well turn out that some or all these 
characteristics do not really belong to the object or even that 
it does not exist. But obviously we cannot be acquainted 
with that which is unreal, nor with its equally unreal attri- 

1 We need not waste time refuting the view that it is the surface of the 
mirror which is red This is just false The red wmething, whatever 
it IS, is obviously behind the surface of the mirror, if it is anywhere in the 
material world at all. 
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butes, for instance its surfacedness, or surface. This surface, 
then, is not part of what is indubitably present to the mind. 

‘ But the red is indubitably present, why not be content 
with that ? ' To this we must reply, red cannot be used as 
a noun, for red quahhes something. And to speak of a red 
content, or again of a colour (not meaning a species of colour — 
which is the usual meamng — ^but a particidar somewhat) is 
simply to ignore the difficulty. It is quite clear that the 
so-called ‘ content ’ has other characteristics besides redness, 
and we ought to be able to say what they are. 

Here, then, is our paradox We are certainly acquainted 
with an actual something having a certain quality. And we 
are sure that this something has other characteristics as well, 
which it is natural to call spatial But it seems impossible to 
say what these other characteristics are 

And we have found that there is a further paradox. It is 
natural to say that what we are acquainted with is an actual 
surface of such and such a shape, but in many cases there is 
nothmg for it to be the surface of. 

We may seek a way out of the difficulty by saying that the 
whole field of view is what we are acquainted with : that it is 
this which IS variously coloured, and has various spatial 
characteristics. As to its spatial characteristics, we shall point 
out that the field as a whole is a solid of sorts, though none 
of its parts are. The field as a whole constitutes a kind of 
hollow solid, with some parts more protrusive than others. In 
fact, it may be said that our coloured surfaces are surfaces of a 
sohd after all, but they are inside surfaces of a solid Even 
in those cases when there is no matenal sohd for them to be 
outside surfaces of (i.e. in illusion and hallucination), they are 
still inside surfaces of that hollow sohd which is the visual 
field as a whole. And is not this sufficient to make them 
geometrically respectable ? This visual sphere,'^ as we may 
call it, is something that we carry about with us whenever 
our eyes are open. It plays the same sort of part as our skin 
does in touch. Only it is, so to say, much more plastic than 
our skin : it expands to a great size, and again contracts, and 
it modifies its interior into vanous shapes. Its inside surfaces 
are always taken to be the outside surfaces of objects, and 
to be so taken is its function or end. It is a sort of pseudo- 
podium by whioh the percipient grasps the world of bodies. 

* I do not mean that it is always literally spherical in shape, though it 
sometimes is. Cf. Reid's chapter on The Geometry of VtstUes, 
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But some parts of its inside surface, though taken to be 
outside surfaces of bodies, are not really so. Just occasion- 
ally the whole visual sphere is in no part of it the surface of 
anything, though taken to be. An instance is a perfectly 
umform blue sky. The blue-lined vault is taken to be the 
surface of a concave body : but there is really no such body. 

This theory, we may note, is already adumbrated , in the 
current statement, already referred to. that visual sense-data 
possess multiple and not simple location : a colour it is said 
is not just on a surface but on a surface ‘ from a place ’ (the 
place being the point of view from which we see it). This, 
however, is incomplete. We ought to say, that in any given 
field of view a colour is in a surface from a place from which 
the other colours are in surfaces : there are, as a rule, several 
coloured surfaces in the field of view, and each is from a place : 
but not only so, all of them are from the same place, and it is this 
being from the same place which constitutes them one field of 
view.^ We might call this ‘ Convergent Location ' : or again 
we could say that visual sense-data have a ‘ centripetal ’ quality. 

(We could treat the perfectly uniform blue sky as a hmiting 
case. Here there is only one colour : but it is still at a number 
of places from the same place ; it is not simply at a place from a 
place.) 

But this doctrine of a visual sphere or veil is too ingenious 
— or not quite ingenious enough We have indeed provided 
a solid for colours to be on the surface of : but it is not the 
right sort of solid. For it is hoUow, yet it lacks a proper back. 
It has a near side, but no proper farther side. Or rather, in 
parts it has a farther side. For some parts of its inside surface, 
we are told, are coincident with surfaces of bodies, and these 
do have further sides. But some parts are not, for some of 
our sense-data are illusory and some hallucinatory. And in 
those parts the visual sphere, though beautifully decorated 
on its inside, has absolutely nothing b^ind, and is but a hollow 
sham. In complete hallucination, i e. in those cases where the 
whole visual field is an hallucination (as in the visions of 
delirious and lunatic persons), the visual sphere is bad not in 
parts, but aU through. It is a hollow which is hollowed out 
of nothing. 

Thus the doctrine before us has only changed the form of 
our difficulty slightly, and has not solved* it. Instead of 
asking. How can there be a surface which is not the surface of a 
* We should also have to add * at the same time 
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solid, we have now to ask. How can there be a front surface 
without anything behind it ? Indeed this is what the original 
question was reaUy intended to mean. And we have the 
other question still on our hands : how can there be an actual 
colour without anything which is coloured ? (If the visual 
sphere had been a bona-fide sohd this question would have been 
answered as well.) 

Similar objections will apply to the doctrine of Professor 
Kemp Smith, that what we are indubitably aware of in sight 
and touch is the surface of a region of space (which may or 
may not turn out to be occupied by a matenal object) and that 
is this region which is coloured. The region, it may be said, 
is certainly actual, and has an actual surface, whether there 
IS any object m the region or not But this is to treat the 
region of Space as if it were itself an object or substance : 
whereas the truth surely is (to put it paradoxically) that there 
is no such thing as Space but only spatial objects — ^that is, 
objects extended, standing in various relations of distance, 
direction and size to one another, and able to move in various 
ways. In other words, ‘ Space ' is what Cambridge philoso- 
phers call an incomplete sjmibol : it is not the name of 
anything, but stands only for a set of facts about things. And 
the term ‘ a region of space ' stands for a set of facts about a 
certain restricted number of thmgs. Now a set of facts cannot 
possibly be red or hard, nor can it have a shape or size. Per- 
haps the Germanic word Room brings out this point better : 
room is always room for something — it is not itself a something. 
Or again for ‘ region ’ let us substitute its synonym ‘ place ’, 
and it is clear at once how very strange and paradoxical 
Mr. Kemp Smith’s view is. Can a place be said to have a 
shape or a surface, and can it be coloured ? ^ Surely not : 
it is obvious that ‘ place ’ like ' Space ’ is an incomplete 
S3mibol ; ‘ this place ’ does not denote a particular existent, 
as ' this table ’ or ‘ this noise ’ does. There are no places ; 
there are only things ‘ placed ' and ‘ displaced ’. Or again, 
a place has no being per se: it is only a place for something. 
And if we insist upon saying that a place is a particular 
existent, as it must be in order to be red and thus or thus 
surfaced, we shall have to find some other place for it to be 
situated in, and we shall be committed to the absurdity that 
Space is itself in*Space. 

* When we speak of a ' hot place ’ or a ' dirty place ', we obviously 
mean a hot or duty portion of some object or collection of objects. 
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Thiis we seem to be stuck fast in a contradiction. On the 
one hand it seems impossible to deny that visual and tactual 
sense-data are surfaces ; yet on the other hand it seems im- 
possible to affirm it, since a surface must be the surface of some 
object, and in illusion and hallucination there is no object for 
it to be the surface of Obviously we must either be wrong 
in saying that visual and tactual sense-data are surfaces : 
or else the term ‘ surface ' must be ambiguous, and must have 
some other sense in which it does not mean the surface of 
some object. What, then, led us to say that they are surfaces ? 
Obviously the facts that they have size and shape and positions 
in relation to one another. What we must do is to find some 
word which sums up these mdubitable facts, without com- 
mitting us to the conclusions which the use of the term surface 
implies It is not difficult to suggest one. We might say that 
visual and tactual sense-data are expanses or extents ; we are 
then free to consider the possibility that some few and as it 
were privileged expanses (normal or non-illusory ones) are also 
surfaces of objects or in some way constituents of these : 
but we are no longer committed to the obviously false con- 
clusion that aU are. No doubt almost all are taken to be 
so. But they need not really be what they are taken to 
be. And if some one asks us. How can there be a flat or 
protrusive expanse which is not at the same time the sur- 
face of some object, the reply is. Why not ? It is just a 
fact that there are these expanses, and that some of them 
neither are nor are coincident with physical surfaces ; and 
whether it surprises us or not, we must make the best of it. 
But we ought not to be surprised at it, for the existence and 
expandedness of visual and tactual sense-data is absolutely 
certain, and the falsity of Naive Realism is as nearly certain 
as anything on Philosophy can be ; we should reserve our 
surprise for that which is dubitable. 

The distinction between an expanse and its quahty of colour 
or premency, or between the quality and its expanse, is what 
Hume describes as a dtsUnction of reason.^ Since a red square 
expanse resembles other red ones which are not square, and 
other square ones which are not red, we distmguish between 
the redness and the squareness, or (in the like way) between the 

redness and the size. But we cannot conceive that a colour or 

1 

^ Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part I, section ‘ of Abstract 
Ideas *, at the end (Everyman Ed., pp. 32-3). 
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pressure could exist without being expanded, or that an expanse 
could exist without being coloured or prement. 

At this point it may be well to offer a few remarks upon a 
question which we shall discuss more fully later on (in Chapter 
VIII). Does the distinction between surfaces and expanses 
commit us to a corresponding distinction between Sensible Space 
(or rather spaces) on the one hand, and Physical Space on the 
other ? Such a conclusion would obviously be very awkward. 
If the Space of Sight, for instance, is distinct from Physical 
Space, then (this is what is meant here by the use of the word 
distinct) we shall have to say that visual sense-data can stand 
in no spatial relations to matenal things and are accordingly no- 
where in the material world at all • indeed, they cannot even 
seem to stand in such relations, just as the interval between a 
field-marshal and a private cannot even seem to be as long as 
that between the two ends of a foot-rule Yet it is certain that 
visual sense-data, and tactual ones too, do seem to be in some 
sense or other constituents of the surfaces of matenal objects — 
apart from this ostensible relation to objects they would not 
be the sense-data that they are. And we shall argue later that 
in certain specifiable cases they actually are so , not indeed 
in the way in which the front surface of a material thing 
may be said to be a constituent of the whole surface, but still 
in some way,^ into which we must inquire later If so, it would 
seem that these sense-data at any rate must be in Physical 
Space. On the other hand, it is hard to believe that the 
sense-data which occur in visions and hallucinations are any- 
where in Physical Space at all. For it seems obvious that only 
what is physical, i e. matenal things and their parts, can be in 
PhjTsical Space. And, if so, even in the mildest illusions, for 
mstance those of reflection and perspective, the sense-data it 
would seem cannot be anjrwhere in Physical Space ; though of 
course in all illusions and hallucinations they are taken to be 
constituents of the surfaces of bodies, which (if they existed) 
would he in Physical Space. Otherwise we should not be 
having an illusion or hallucination at all, but should merely be 
sensing an odd sort of sense-datum 

If this is so, we seem bound to conclude that some visual and 
tactual sense-data are in Physical Space, and others are not. 

* Perhaps in an q^d way. It might, for instance, turn out that it is 
only by virtue of its membership in a certain group of sense-data 
(belonging to different sense-fields) that a single sense-datum could be 
said to be a constituent of a physical surfa^. 
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They are in Phjreical Space if they are constituents of the sur- 
faces of bodies ; otherwise they are not, though of course they 
must still have places in their own fields of view. Nor shall 
we be able to discover by inspection of any single visual field 
whether the colour-expanses which compose it, all or any of 
them, are in Ph5reical Space or not. Such inspection will only 
tell us that a number of colour-expanses exist, and are related 
to each other in such and such ways ; and of course they do 
all pwport to be constituents of the surfaces of objects, and 
therefore to be in Physical Space. But this claim which they 
all make can only be confirmed or refuted by the comparison 
or ' s3mthesis ’ of a number of visual fields — an activity which 
we shall discuss in a later chapter. And it might even turn out 
in a particular instance that the whole visual field was hallucina- 
tory, in which case neither it nor any of the expanses in it will 
be anywhere in Physical Space at all. 

Thus the question ‘Are there Visual Spaces distinct from 
Physical Space ? ’ cannot be answered in any simple way. If 
we answer ' Yes ’, we may be taken to mean no visual sense- 
datum can be in any way a constituent of the material world ; 
and this is false If we answer ‘ No we may be taken to 
mean that whatever has shape and size is somewhere in the 
physical world — ^in short, is physical. And this, too, is false, 
since it would make illusion and hallucination impossible. 
Thus the only possible answer will be ‘ There is a Space of 
Sight, but it IS not wholly distinct from Physical Space since 
some colour-expanses faU within both ’. This qualification, 
however, is perhaps in conflict with what is ordinarily meant by 
‘ the Space of Sight It is better to avoid the antithesis 
altogether, since it over-simplifies the facts : and to distinguish 
instead between visual position on the one hand and being a 
constituent of a physical surface on the other, with the proviso 
that the same colour-expanse may have both characteristics. 
And in any case it is misleading to use the substantival term 
Space at all, whether with an adjective or without one. (So 
also with ‘ the Space of Touch '.) 

We must however notice in conclusion that some people use 
these phrases in quite another sense. When they speak of 
‘ Visual Space ' they only mean that there are certain pro- 
positions which sense-data lead us to entertain concerning the 
shapes, sizes and positions of material objects, and that these 
propositions are liable to be erroneous in certain systematic 
wa}^ (e.g. in a ‘ perspectival ' way). And when they say that 
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Tactual Space differs from Visual Space they mean that 
tactual sense-data lead us to entertain propositions different 
from and sometimes incompatible with these. This of course 
is quite true, but to speak of ‘ a space ' when you mean a set of 
propositions about spatial characteristics is confusing and 
inconvenient, to say the least. In any case, in so far as 
some of the propositions in question turn out to be true, it 
must be admitted that Sight-Space and Touch-Space are 
in part identical both with Physical Space and with each 
other. 

Having dealt with this preliminary difficulty, we can now 
turn to our main problem. And first, it is fairly clear that 
sense-data are not substances. A colour-expanse, for instance, 
or a smell is created ex nthtlo when smtable bodily and mental 
states are present ; and when the bodily and mental state 
comes to an end, the sense-data vanish again tn nihilum. In 
this respect, sense-data are unlike any substances known to us. 
It IS not as if they were put together out of pre-existing par- 
ticulars, and resolved again into these . they come into being 
at a stroke, and go out of being at a stroke. 

Moreover, even creation is too mild a word. For according 
to our ordinary notion of creation (whether there are any 
instances of this notion or not), the thing created, once it has 
come into existence, goes on existing of itself, and has, so to 
speak, an intrinsic being of its own. But with sense-data this 
does not happen. It is not enough that there should be the 
appropriate cerebral and mental state at the beginnmg ; it is 
not as if the body and mind of the percipient, havmg started the 
sense-datum off on its career could then (so to speak) leave it 
to itself, as the God of Deism was supposed to have left His 
creatures. On the contrary, they must continue in that state 
if the sense-datum is to continue in existence : if I shut my 
eyes, or change my mental ‘ attitude ’, the sense-datum ceases 
to be. When I open them again, or return to my previous 
‘ attitude ’, a new one comes into being, exactly hke the old 
perhaps, but still numerically different from it. 

It is true that a bnef interruption of the physical stimulus 
is not by itself sufficient to annihilate the sense-datum. A 
blink for instance, or the momentary obscuration of the object 
by some other object which passes in front of it, sis when a cat 
wsilks in front of the coal-scuttle or a bough waving in the wind 
momentarily gets in the way of the view, would not necessarily 
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annihilate the sense-datum of the coal-scuttle or of the distant 
mountain. Indeed, a gap is in some cases even necessary. When 
we hear a short spoken sentence, what we hear is one auditory 
sense-datum, with a certain form or pattern. And the nature 
of the pattern requires that there should be brief intervals of 
silence between the words : otherwise, what we sense is not one 
sense-datum, but a jumbled series. (The same will apply to a 
bar of music and to such sounds as the ‘ tick-tock ’ of the dock.) 
The rule seems to be, that so long as the same act of perceptual 
consciousness remains, the same sense-datum remains ; this is 
in all cases consistent with a short break in the physical 
stimulus and in the consequent cerebral state (it is impossible 
to say in general how long the break can be), and sometimes 
even demands it. 

This consideration does seem to refute the view that sense- 
data are momentary existents. It might be argued that since 
the sense-datum ceases to exist as soon as the mental and 
ph}^ical states upon which it depends come to an end, therefore 
even when these states continue throughout a period (as when 
we watch somethmg intently throughout a certam half-minute) 
there is not really a single contmmng sense-datum, but only 
an uninterrupted series of sense-data exactly resembhng each 
other. For, it may be said, at any moment during the period 
we might have stopped watchmg, or the stimulus might have 
ceased, and if either of these things had happened, the sense- 
datum would have been annihilated : and does not this show 
that the sense-datum existing at any moment was wholly 
dependent for its existence upon the cerebral and mental state 
of that moment, so that there was not one sense-datum per- 
sisting throughout the penod, but a continuous process of 
annihilation and re-creation ? 

The conclusion, however, does not follow. The argument 
ignores the fact that the unity of a sense-datum — ^that which 
makes it a sense-datum — depends in part upon what is called 
its form-quality, and that this in turn depends upon the ‘ mean- 
ing ’ which the sense-datum has for us : i.e. upon the perceptual 
(or otherwise ‘ meaningful ' *) disposition which the ph}^ical 
stimulus evokes in us. Certainly if the act of perceptual 

* As when a spoken word brings to nund a certain concept Here, 
too, the noise gets itsform-quahty from its ‘ meanmriulness ‘ (if we had 
not understood the language, it would not have stood out as one mdi- 
vidual auditory datum, but would have IMen lost m the general clatter). 
In this case, however, the meanmg is mon-petceptual. 
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consciousness ^is momentaxy, then the sense-datum is momen- 
tary too : but it is very doubtful whether any mental act can 
be literally momentary, and certain that most are not. Thus 
it is highly probable that every sense-datum has a finite dura- 
tion, and certain that most have. 

On the other hand, it is also clear that the duration is at the 
best very small, probably never more than a few seconds (it 
will depend upon our ' span of attention ’ which is notoriously 
never great) ; so that although the annihilation and re-creation 
of sense-data is not continuous, it certainly does happen and is 
indeed extremely frequent Thus these considerations about 
form-quahty do not materially weaken our argument that sense- 
data, being subject to creation and annihilation, cannot be 
substances. 

Moreover, even if there is not continuous creation of sense- 
data, there is a process very much like it which may be called 
their conservation. A sense-datum does indeed persist and 
retain its numerical identity through a certain period, but, so to 
speak, this persistence is not its fault, being entirely dependent 
upon the persistence of the origmating conditions cerebral and 
mental, and ceasing when these cease. Now it is true that in 
the case of an ordinary substance, e g an organism, certain 
states of other things are necessary conditions of its persistence, 
e.g. a certain kmd of atmosphere and a certain temperature in 
surrounding objects But these conditions, though necessary, 
are not sufficient ; certain internal states of the organism itself 
are also necessary. With the sense-datum, on the other hand, 
the external conditions are not only necessary but sufficient 
to its preservation It does not contribute to its own preserva- 
tion in any way whatever . its persistence, hke its origination, 
is wholly ‘ parasitic ’. And in this it is wholly unhke anything 
ordinarily called a substance. 

Further, though sense-data persist through time, it is very 
doubtful whether they can be said to change. Consider, for 
instance, the sound ‘ tick-tock We cannot say that this 
changes from ‘ tick ' into ‘ tock ’. For until the ‘ tock ’ has 
arrived, the sense-datum is not there at all. The transition 
from tick to tock is not a change in the sense-datum ; it is the 
becoming of the sense-datum. Indeed, if we may parody the 
remark of Solon,® we may say that the sense-datum does not 

^ Perhaps it may he well to remind the reader that I am drawmg a 
sharp distraction between the act of sensing and the perceptual act. 

* Herodotus, Book I. 
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exist until it is dead. But now if sense-data cannot change, 
they obviously cannot be substances, and though they persist 
through time, they do not persist in the way that substances do. 

On these grounds it seems clear that sense-data are not sub- 
stances, but evefUs or occurrences^ (Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to speak of ‘ colorations ' or ' colour-geneses ' rather 
than colour-expanses, and of ‘ sonifications ' and ‘ odorifica- 
tions ’ instead of sounds and smells. But as this usage is very 
clumsy, we shall not adopt it.) We may still call them par- 
ticular existents, for happening or occurring is one way of 
existing : but they do not exist in the way in which tables or 
trees do.* 

Now if sense-data are not substances but events, it is natural 
to ask what substance they are phases of For it is commonly 
held that every event is a phase of some substance or, as Mr. 
Johnson says, ‘ inheres m ’ it.* To this question three answers 
have been offered : 

1. That they are phases of the objects that we perceive by 
means of them (are ‘ physical ’). 

2. That they are phases of the percipient’s mind (are 
* mental ’). 

3 That they are phases of the percipient’s brain (are 
‘ cerebral ’). 

‘ In Mr. W E Johnson’s language, they are events, not occurrents 
{Logic, vol. u, p xxi) For an occurrent is characterized by only one 
qusdity throughout its extent, and a sense-datum always has several 
quahties. Indeed, a smgle sense-datum may even display two con- 
trasted determinates of the same detemunable m diSerent parts of 
itself : for mstance, it may be black and white Thus when we look 
at a black and white cat, we sense one smgle sense-datum which is 
black m one part and white in another 

* Some readers may think that 1 have gone to excessive pains in dis- 
provmg a view which is obviously false Who ever thought that sense- 
data were substances ’ The reply is that some philosophers have not 
(dearly enough distinguished between those particular existents which 
are substances and those which are not ; accordingly it is supposed that 
when we say that sense-data are particulars, we mean that tiiey are the 
same sort of bemgs as chairs or trees , and it is accordingly inf^red that 
there are no such entities 

* Mr. Johnson distmguishes between characterizing which is a relation 
between ‘ substantives ' and ‘ adjectives and inherence whudi is a 
relation between events and continuants ‘Thus m the case of inherence, 
both the terms of the relation are ' substantives * * Smce ‘ inhermg ’ is 
not always distinguished from charactenzmg, it is necessary to warn 
the reader that we shall use it here in Mr. Johnson’s sense. 
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The first answer, that of Naive Realism, has already been 
disposed of. It is true that there is a very important sense in 
which sense-data may be said to ‘ belong to ’ the objects which 
are revealed to us by their means. Indeed, the elucidation of 
this relation is the main task of any writer on Perception. But 
it is quite clear that they do not bdong to them in the sense in 
which events ‘ belong to ’ the substance of which they are 
phases. Moreover, there are some sense-data (viz. hallucina- 
tory ones) which are entirely wild, and do not belong in either 
way to any external object • but these are none the less events, 
and have as good a claim as normal sense-data to be phases of 
some substance. We may therefore turn to the second and 
third answers. 

Now both these answers are paradoxical. Many people 
probably hold that the second is not worth discussing, and there 
are no doubt some who think the same about the first. Is it 
seriously suggested that we should return to that confused 
psycho-physiological ideahsm for which Descartes (among 
his other sins) is usually held responsible, and from which 
recent philosophy has happily broken free ? To this we 
may reply, first, that a sense-datum is in any case different 
from a material thing ^ ; and even if sense-data turn out to be 
mental, their fate does not in the least impenl either the reahty 
or the knowableness of the world which is revealed by means of 
them ; and secondly, it may be that neither the mind nor the 
brain is quite the thing that we ordinarily take it to be The 
first point is obvious, and needs only to be stated : but the 
second clearly requires discussion. To this discussion we shall 
now address ourselves. For the moment we shall simply ask 
what meanings can be given to the statements ‘ that sense-data 
are mental ’ and ‘ that sense-data are cerebral ’. If it turns 
out that they are susceptible of an intelligible meaning, we can 
then go on to consider what arguments can be brought forward 
in support of them. 

Let us begin by considering the statement that sense-data 
are mental, or (in the language of the old philosophers) that 
they are affections of the mind. That they depend in part at 
least on the mind, i.e. that they would not be if the mind were 
not, is fairly clear. But this is not the same as saying that they 
mental or inhere in the mind. The becoming-liquid of the 

f*. Even if every lAaterial thing consists wholly of sense-data (as the 
wlectivists and the Fhenomenalists hold), no single sense-datum is a 
material thmg, but only a complex group. 

9 
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wax depends upon the fire, but does not inhere in it : it is the 
wax and not the fixe that becomes liquid. On the other hand, 
dependence upon A is of course compatible with inherence in A. 
Thus my fears both inhere in m}rself and depend on ms^self, e.g. 
on my beliefs. 

But if the statement before us does not merdy mean that 
sense-data depend upon the mmd, can we say what it does 
mean ? That sense-data are mental is certainly a very para- 
doxical assertion at first sight ; and it is surprising that so many 
philosophers have been content to accept it without question. 
(No doubt some have thought that because awareness of is 
mental, what we are aware of is mental too ^ : but one can 
hardly think that they have all been so foolish.) 

Is it not odd to say that the mmd is loud or sour or smelly ? 
Is it not odder still to say that it is my mind or myself which 
is round and smooth when I pick up a bilhard baU ; or that I am 
striped when I look at a tiger '> But when we ask ourselves why 
these statements seem odd, it is not very easy to say. The 
answer seems to be in the first place that loudness, sourness and 
stripedness are very unhke the other characteristics which we 
are accustomed to attnbute to the mind and to mean by the 
word ‘ mental ’. Being loud is very unlike mferring or wonder- 
ing or wishing : and being stnped is not at all hke the being 
aware of what is stnped. 

But this objection is not a decisive one. There is no par- 
ticular reason why the same subject should not have charac- 
teristics (and undergo processes) which are very unlike one 
another : or, to put it otherwise, there is no reason why very 
diverse processes should not be united withm one complete 
being. Moreover, the difficulty is at least partly one of 
terminology. The words ‘ mind ’ and ‘ mental ’ are used in 
two senses, a wider and a narrower. We sometimes use ‘ mind ’ 
as a synonym for ' self ’ or ' ego ’ and ‘ mental ’ as a synonym 
for ‘ psychical ’ or ‘ spintual ’ : at other times we mean by 
mind offiy certam faculties and acthuties which belong to that 
self or ego — faculties and activities which have a certain com- 
mon character, let us say a cognitive character.* If we adopt 

* Cf . the argument : who drives fat oxen must himself be fat. 

■ I am aware that the word cogmtive has been objected to, on t’ i 
ground that it ignores the distmction between knowmg, believ-^ 
opinmg, and taking for granted . yet although these are certainl\j||fl 
species of one genus, I thmk it is quite clear -^at tbey belong tog«^H| 
ibiowing IS, as it were, the norm from which the others fall away^^H 
by relation to which ^one they can be understood. 
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the narrower usage, the doctrine before us does not say that 
sense-data are mental ; what it says is that they are psychical 
or spiritual. And this is not nearly so shocking. For there are 
many psjrchical processes which though bound up with cognition 
(as indeed colour-expanses, sounds, pressures and the rest are 
closely bound up with perceptual consciousness) cannot them- 
selves be called cognitive : for instance, choosing, and feeling. 
And, as we shall show presently, sense-data are not so utterly 
unlike feelings. 

But there is a further objection which applies to expanded 
sense-data and not to the others. If visual and tactual sense- 
data are processes in the self, the self must be expanded. And 
if it is expanded, must it not have parts ? And here it may 
seem we have not merely unlikeness, but downright incom- 
patibility. For how can I have parts and yet at the same time 
possess that unity of consciousness which is necessary to the 
apprehension of any manifold whatever, whether simultaneous, 
successive or timeless, and, among other things, to the appre- 
hension of expanses themselves ? In so far as I am the subject 
of consciousness, must I not be an absolutely identical unit, to 
which the notions of whole and part have no apphcation at all ? 

To this we must answer, the word ‘ part ’ is either radically 
ambiguous, or at any rate there are several different species of 
whole-part relation.* (It is not necessary for us to determine 
which.) The parts of a material object are themselves material 
objects : each of them is a substance, just as the whole is, 
and each is capable of existing ‘ on its own ' — ^indeed, actually 
did so before the whole came into being — ^and will do so when 
the whole is broken up. Even now, while the whole still 
remains, each possesses its own causal characteristics. But 
the parts of the field of view or of touch are not of this kind at 
all. The whole is not a substance, and the parts are not 
substances ; the whole did not come into being by the colloca- 
tion of its parts, and when it ceases to be, the parts will not 
survive. The whole and its parts come into being and go out 
of being together and as it were at a stroke. And the parts 
neither have nor will have any causal efficacy whatever. We 
may sum up the difference by saying that though the field of 

|It seems to me that some of the difficulties concemmg the lelation 
• life ’ and ‘ mechanism ' come from ignoring this. We take it 
^ted that a ctjrtain type of whole-part relation is the only real one, 

^ so we are greatly puzzled when we come across another type of 
oleness, and feel bound to explain it away as an illusion. 
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view is multiple yet it does not consist of many things. And 
the same applies to any single sense-datum within the field. 

This distinction gets over the difficulty. If the fields of view 
and of touch, and every sense-datum within them, consisted of 
many things, then sense-data could not possibly be psychical : 
the having of parts in that sense would certainly be incom- 
patible with the unity of consciousness. But the mere fact of 
their being multiple, or contaming a multiplicity, is not incom- 
patible with it. Indeed, on any view the unitary and identical 
self contains a multiplicity of faculties and activities. 

It seems, then, that there is no a prion objection to the view 
that sense-data are psychical. We must now examine an 
ingenious and subtle attempt to develop that view further, and 
to show what sort of psychical events they are. The suggestion 
is that sense-data are the ‘ contents ’ of Erlebnisse or feelings : 
that they are certain ways in which we feel. Or, again, we may 
say they are ‘ what ’ we feel (as opposed to the process of feehng) 
provided we reahze that the ‘ what we feel ' is only an internal 
accusative after the verb to feel. Thus when we hear a loud 
noise it is not so much that we are loud, as that we hear loudly.^ 
Again, when we see the tiger, it is not true that we are striped : 
the truth is that we see or feel in a striped manner, just as on 
other occasions we feel in an angry manner. Words like see 
and hear stand for various determmable charactenstics of feel- 
ings ; words like striped and loud, for the determmate forms of 
these. Thus ‘ striped ’, ‘ red ‘ loud ’ will all be incomplete 
adjectives Taken by themselves, they will not stand for 
characteristics which anything actually has : there will be 
nothing in the Universe which is red or stnped or expanded. We 
shall only be allowed to use them m conjunction with the verb 
' to feel ', which they qualify either as adverbs, or as a kind of 
internal accusatives (‘ I feel hot ’). This is sometimes ex- 
pressed by sa37ing that sense-data are but abstractions from 
sensations. It will follow that sensing is an acquaintance with 
ourselves, i e. a kind of intuitive introspection. 

Now no doubt it is paradoxical to say that I am striped and 
expanded when I look at the tiger : but may it not be true that 

^ I take it that this is what Professor Stout means by saying that 
sense-data are presentations and are immediately experienced But bo^; 
these terms seem to me singularly unfortunate A presentation ou||^ 
to be a process of presentmg ; and immediate expeAence ought to 
immediate awareness of something, which is just what Dr Std|S 
appears not to mean. 
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I visually feel in a striped and expanded manner ? Is this in 
any way incompatible with the unity of consciousness ? 

Before we discuss this suggestion, we must ask what is meant 
by the words fedtng and Erlehnis, which we may take for our 
purpose as synonyms. It is clear in the first place that feelings 
are processes in myself. But to feel or ‘ live through ’ a pro- 
cess is not the same as barely passing through it. To live 
through a process, we must be intuitively aware of it while it 
is occurring ; moreover, we must be aware that it is a process in 
ourselves and not in something else. One is tempted to add 
that the awareness and the process are so intimately united 
that they form one organic whole : for example, could one be 
angry without being aware of the fact ? To say that a man was 
angry without being aware of it (or ‘ unconsciously ') seems only 
to mean that he acts now as if he were angry and will act in the 
future as if he had been . not that he really is so. His being 
unaware of the process in himself seems somehow to make an 
essential and not a merely accidental difference. And yet this 
cannot be right. For in all other cases, our awareness of a 
thing is merely accidental to that thing : and to say that a 
thing and our awareness of it constitute an organic whole is 
really to say that we are imagining it and are not aware of it 
at aU.^ The solution seems to be this . every phase of the 
process is accompanied by the awareness of the previous 
phases : and though in a process ABC, the fact that B is 
accompanied by the awareness of B makes no essential differ- 
ence to it, yet the fact that B is accompanied by the awareness 
of A may very well make an essential difference. B and the 
awareness of A may constitute an organic whole, though B and 
the awareness of B cannot. This seems to be what actually 
happens when we ‘ live through ’ a process (and indeed the very 
word ‘ through ’ signifies as much). Every phase of the process 
is coloured with or includes as an essential part an awareness of 
the previous phases, and of the fact that they inhered m the 
same self that is now aware of them This ‘ snowball-hke ’ 
character of including within itself the awareness of its own past 
is what distinguishes felt fear, for instance, from unfelt or un- 
conscious fear, and distmguishes them so sharply that the 
word ‘ fear ’ can only be applied to the second in an equivocal 
or at best an analogical sense. Feelings have two other 

* Of course my awareness of A is essential to the being of the whole 
complex ‘ awareness plus A ’. But it is not essential to the being of A 
taken alone, the whole, then, is not an organic one. 
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important characteristics. One is their intenUotudUy or ob* 
jective reference. We feel angry with somebody, and are 
al^d of something. The other is their passiveness. They 
just come upon us of themselves and without our choice : 
they are something that we endure, not something that we 
do. (Hence Kant and other moralists rightly hold that it is 
impossible to say ‘ you ought to feel thus or thus '.) And 
hence perhaps feeling and Erlebnis are not after all wholly 
equivalent terms. For we should be said to erleben not merely 
those passive and unchosen processes, but activities as weU. 

Now can we say these things of sense-data ? Can we really 
compare sensing a red expanse to feeling or living through an 
emotion ? 

It is true that the occurrence of sense-datum No. 2 is accom- 
panied. as a rule, by the awareness of sense-datum No. i (as well 
as by the awareness of No. 2 itself). But I do not think it can 
be said to contain this awareness as an element ; nor again can 
we say, alternatively, that the occurrence of No. 2 and the 
awareness of No. i together form an organic whole. For 
instance, when I see something moving rapidly towards me, 
the event which is the coming into being of the large bnght 
expanse now before me does not seem to contain, or to form an 
organic whole with, the awareness of the coming into being of 
the smaller less bnght expanse which preceded it. 

Further, in feelmg or living through an emotion we are not 
merely directly aware of the process which we are undergoing ; 
we are also directly aware that it is a process in us. But in the 
case of sense-data, this is not so. They may in fact be pro- 
cesses in us, but if they are, this must be proved : we are cer- 
tainly not directly aware of it. Indeed, so far are we from being 
directly aware that they are processes in us, that the suggestion 
strikes every one except a few philosophers as a violent paradox. 

There is indeed an apparent exception to this, but on 
examination it will turn out to confirm what we have said. It 
is true that we speak of feeling hot and of feeling bodily pains, 
and even of feelmg pressures of various kinds : indeed, all 
tactual, kinaesthetic, and koenaesthetic sense-data are said to 
be felt. But we speak in this way because we take these sense- 
data to qualify various parts of our own body, and we ordinarily 
consider our bodies as somehow parts of ourselves ; so that a 
bodily process is regarded as a process in oitrselves.^ On the 

^ The identification of the mmd -with the body is clearly closely con- 
nected with action : thus paralytics who cannot control their own limbs 
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other hand, it is possible, though difficult, to regard one’s own 
body as just one object among others ; this we do by suspend- 
ing as far as possible the practical or outwardly directed atti- 
tude of ordinary life. In so far as we succeed in this, tactual 
sense-data and even bodily pains, simply confront us as objects 
of acquaintance like visual or auditory data we are intuitively 
aware of them, but we should no longer say that we feel them. 

On these grounds it seems impossible to hold that we feel red 
or loud or striped as we feel hungry or afraid. Yet sense-data 
have certain points in common with fear, anger, and the rest. 
Let us begin with the positive points in common: 

(1) The awareness o/sense-data seems exactly like the aware- 
ness *» feelings : it is intuitive, not judicial — stiU less inferential. 
It is what we have called acquaintance 

(2) In both cases the acquaintance is intimately bound up 
with another mode of consciousness, which is directed upon a 
something quite distinct from the entity with which we are 
acquainted ('external reference’). 

(3) In both cases that object may be wholly imaginary, 
though what we are acquainted with itself is indubitably 
actual : we may have perceptual consciousness of what is not 
there, and we may be afraid of non-existent dangers. 

(4) In both cases, the acquamtance and the process which 
we are acquainted with seem to have a common cause : the 
process ' thrusts itself upon our notice ’. Hence both feelings 
and sense-data are sometimes called impressions^ 

(5) In both cases, there is what may be called extrojection. 
The characteristics of the event with which I am acquainted gets 
somehow transferred to the object of the external reference. 
The table is brown, the tapioca is nauseous ; again, the wind is 
fearful, and we speak of a pitiful figure and a pathetic situation. 

The common negative charactenstic is that in both cases what 
we are acquainted with is, so to speak, ‘ in the background ’ and 
in a manner ‘ stands behind ' the object of the external refer- 
ence. In emotion, I am not interested in the process in myself, 
but in the object that I am afraid of, angry with, etc. And in 
perception, I am not interested in the reddening, but in the 
tomato. 

are said to regard them as somethmg alien On the other hand, those 
external objects which are under our direct control we regard as part of 
ourselves. Thus the motorist says : ‘ I ran over a dog ’ 

^ ‘ What was your impression of so and so ? ' ‘I disliked him 
extremely.’ 
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Still, important and interesting though these resemblances 
are, they do not suffice to show that sense-data are but qualities 
of ErU^isse, and that when we look at a tomato we are seeing 
roundly and redly. And, as we have seen, there are certain even 
more important differences to be taken into account. The 
theory, then, must be rejected. It is true that one may use the 
word ‘ feeling ’ in an odd sense of one’s own, meaning what other 
people call acquaintance or intuitive awareness. But in that 
case, red and roimd will not be adverbs of the feeling, but 
accusatives of it : they will be what we feel, but what we feel 
will no longer be equivalent to the way we feel, as it was in the 
doctrine which we have just examined. They will no longer be 
internal accusatives, but honest or ordinary accusatives. We 
may add that there is very little to be said for this new sense 
of the verb to feel (especially when it is confounded with the 
old one). 

The peculiar nature of acquaintance has given rise to another 
doctnne, or perhaps we should say way of speaking, concerning 
sense-data, about which a word or two must be said. During 
many ages it seemed natural to philosophers (and still does to 
some) to say that sense-data are ‘ in ’ the mind. To dismiss 
this as a mere metaphor for ‘ apprehended by the mind ’ is not 
sufficient. For many philosophers have held that sense-data are 
‘ in ' the mind in a sense in which other people and external 
objects are not ; yet other people, external objects, and 
universals are sometimes apprehended. 

The obvious suggestion is that the word ‘ in ’ is used to mark 
the difference between acquaintance and other forms of con- 
sciousness ; and on reflection we must confess that it is not so 
very iU adapted for that purpose. What we apprehend in other 
ways has to be sought out, and as it were fussed after. But 
what we are acquainted with is just present of itself ; there is 
no need for us to do anjrthing. There is no m5retery or obscunty 
in what we are acquainted with ; we do not have to ask ques- 
tions about it or frame hypotheses, we do not even need to 
make an effort of attention.^ In particular, there is no need for 
the activity which Kant called synthesis, which consists in 

I have avoided saying that acquaintance is passive, partly because 
this adjective has berome a term of abuse and piutly because it is 
actually misleading. Acquamtance is neither activS nor passive, but 
just non-acttve Perhaps, however, the mode of attention which accom- 
panies (or rather characterizes ?) it might be called passive. 
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‘ holding together ' a number of separately presented items, and 
discerning that they together constitute a whole of a certain 
kind. Indeed, it is the other way about. When we are 
acquainted with something, we are aware at once of its whole- 
ness : it is the parts and not the whole which we have to dis- 
cover for ourselves, and this discovery is a ' holding apart ’, not 
a ‘ holdmg together '. In short, acquaintance is intuitive, not 
synthetic : still less is it discursive, as reasoning is. 

The upshot of this would be that the statement we are 
examming needs only a change of emphasis : the truth being 
not so much that sense-data are tn the mind, as that they are in 
the mind, and do not have, so to speak, to be brought before it 
by a process as the conclusion of an argument, for instance, does. 

But perhaps this is not quite aU, Not only is there a sense in 
which sense-data are ‘ in ' the mmd ; there is a sense in which 
other things are ‘ out of ’ it. Is there not a sense in which we 
may be said (metaphorically no doubt) to ‘ go out of ourselves * 
in other forms of consciousness, e g in thinkmg, and ‘ not to go 
out of ourselves ' in acquaintance ? But what does this meta- 
phor of ‘ going out of ourselves ' (or ‘ transcending ourselves ’) 
really mean ? It seems to me to mean passing or growing 
beyond our present state into a new one. In all forms of appre- 
hension except acquaintance we have to do this ; but acquaint- 
ance is complete in any one moment. But further, there is no 
variation in it, as there is in thinking, when we pass, for 
instance, from questioning to supposing and from this to 
hypothetical reasoning ; or again m vohtion, when we pass 
from choosmg to wishing and from wishing to desiring. 
Acquaintance just is, and there is no passage in it. We might 
describe it as a standing awareness, whereas other kinds of 
awareness are, so to speak, fluent. 

These considerations may avail perhaps to excuse the meta- 
phorical statement that sense-data are ‘ in ’ the mind, or even 
(smce no metaphor can be perfectly water-tight) to justify it.^ 
But we must be careful not to draw unwarranted conclusions 
from it. The ‘ in ’ of course is not that of spatial inclusion. 
What concerns us more is that it is not that of inherence either, 
though perfectly compatible therewith. From the fact that 
sense-data are ' in ’ the mind in this metaphorical sense, it does 

* Professor Driesch’s word ‘ to have ’ seems to be the converse of this 
‘ in *. Instead of saymg with the old philosophers that sense-data are 
m my mmd, he would say that I have the sense-data. The advantages 
and the dangers seem much the same. 
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not even follow that they are dependent upon it (or upon the 
self) in any way: though, as we have seen, there are other 
reasons for thinking them so, and there may be other reasons 
for thinlring them inherent in the mind too. 

Finally, ttieie is another prepositional phrase which we must 
mention. It has often been thought that sense-data ' exist only 
for a mind ’. My sense-data, it is said, exist only for me, and 
yours exist only for you. This phrase may be taken in two 
wa3^. It may mean that sense-data depend for their existence 
or for their qualities upon our awareness of them ; this pro- 
position is a gross absurdity, incompatible with the very 
connotations of the terms ' existent ' awareness ’, and 
‘ qualities '. But ‘ for ’ may mean something else. It might 
be suggested that just as written words are only words in the 
presence of an act of reading, in the course of which they bring 
before us their meanings : so sense-data are only sense-data in 
the presence of an act of perceptual consciousness, in the course 
of which they display to us certain material objects (real or 
unreal). In that case, they depend for their being sense-data 
not of course upon our being aware of them, but upon their 
preserUative character, which comes into existence simul- 
taneously with our awareness of them. And since all present- 
ing is for or to a mind, it may be said that sense-data, being 
essentially presentative, exist only for or to a mind. If the 
words were not read by an inteihgent being there would be no 
words, but only black marks on the paper : if the sense-data 
did not present matenal objects to a percipient being, there 
would be no sense-data, but only processes of we know not what 
kind, mere chemical changes perhaps or changes ' in the 
Unconscious ’. 

But here, again, to be for the mind is not the same as inhering 
in the mind, and does not imply it, though of course it is com- 
patible with it. The book perhaps is only a book for one who 
reads it. But no one would say that the reader was divided 
into chapters. So a visual sense-datum is a visual sense-datum 
only for a percipient mind, but we cannot conclude from this 
that the percipient mind is coloured and expanded ; nor can we 
conclude that it is not. 

The result of this rather intricate discussion is as follows : 
The general h3q>othesis that sense-data are psychical, though 
surprising at first sight, is in no way absurd. If any arguments 
can be produced in its favour, we are quite free to adopt it. 
But the more specific hypothesis that they are feeling-contents 
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must be rejected. And we may add that if they are psychical, 
the soul or self must possess other capacities besides those 
cognitive, affective, and conative ones which are commonly 
attributed to it. 

Let us now turn to the alternative hypothesis that sense-data 
are cerebral. This, too, seems odd at first sight. To say that 
when a man looks at a tomato he is acquainted with a reddened 
portion of his own brain, or with a sounding tract of it when he 
hears a noise, is very singular. And others besides Bradley 
find it hard to believe that ' when I smell a smell I am aware of 
the stinking state of my own nervous S5rstem 

But here, again, the difficulty can perhaps be mitigated. 
Here, again, it turns partly on the fact that the process of 
becoming red or sonorous is very unltke the processes which are 
ordmarily admitted to be cerebral ; and partly on the special 
nature of expanded sense-data. Let us begin with the first 
point. Does not the difficulty come at least partly from con- 
sidering the brain merely as a material thing, that is, as some- 
thing subject to physical and chemical processes ? Such 
processes consist in very complicated movements of a thing's 
minute parts, and it is certain that the process of becoming red 
or sonorous is utterly imlike this. But now it is clear that the 
brain is not merely a piece of matter. It is also an organ of 
a living thing. The genesis of colour-expanses or sounds is very 
unlike freezing or combustion ; but is it so very unhke breath- 
ing or digesting or the maintenance of bodily posture ? At least 
it has this striking pomt in common with them : it contributes 
in a most important way to the survival of various kinds of 
living creatures. We may indeed (if we please) hold the 
Cartesian or Behaviourist view concerning the lower animals, 
though for my own part I cannot think this plausible. But it is 
very difficult to deny that sense-data play an indispensable 
part in the survival and self-maintenance of the higher animals, 
and quite certain that human beings could not get on without 
them. 

Philosophers have been accustomed to discuss the question 
whether sense-data are physical or mental. Might it not be 
said that they are neither ph3rsical nor mental but vital, in the 
sense in which breathing and digesting are vital ? And, if so, 
is there any reasbn why they should not inhere in one of the 
organs of the living organism ? And is there any reason why 
^ Bradley was criticizing Case’s Physical Realism. 
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the brain should not be this organ ? But if they do inhere in it 
they will only do so in so far as it is an organ, not in so as it is 
a mere piece of matter. It might be said that the total process 
going on in the brain at any one time has both its physico- 
^emical ‘ aspect ’ and its vital ‘ aspect and that sense-data 
belong to the vital ‘ aspect ’ : the total process, one would 
insist, includes both of them together, and cannot be fully 
understood either in physico-chemical or in vital {inter alia 
sensuous) terms. In so far as cerebral processes have this 
sensuous aspect, the brain, one would say, is also the sensorium : 
if so, the thesis is that it is the sensonum which is sonorous 
when we hear a bell, and red when we see a tomato. Or one 
might use the language of the Emergent Theory, and hold that 
sensuous qualities hke red and loud emergently qualify certain 
ph3?sico-chemical processes in the brain when these reach a 
certain degree of complexity. (If so, the sensuous quality 
would quahfy a certain set of processes as a whole, and not any 
one part-process taken singly.^) These questions, however, 
belong to the Philosophy of Biology. All that concerns us is 
the suggestion that sense-data may very well inhere in the 
brain because it is a living organ, and that they are vital 
processes. 

But there again is a special difficulty about expanded sense- 
data, which we must now consider. If visual and tactual sense- 
data inhere in the brain, shall we not have to say that the brain is 
in two places at once ? ® It is certain that they are not spatially 
inside it. They always purport to be (and in some cases, as we 
shall see, they actually axe) constituents of the surfaces of 
external, that is, extra-cerebral objects. And most of these 
objects are a long way away from our brains. No doubt if a 
living brain were cut open by a physiologist, he would be 
acquainted with certain colour-expanses, and some of these 
might be constituents of the surfaces of certain parts of that 
bram. But those colour-expanses would not be the ones which 
the owner of the brain was aware of, but would differ from them 
completely in shape, colour and position. We may add that if 
my sense-data were literally inside my brain (though undetect- 
able to an outside observer) it would be impossible for them to 
manifest to me any material object ; smce they only do this, 

^ Perhaps, too, the set of processes must have ^ certain minimum 
duration in order to be sensuously qualified 

* This problem is the one discussed by Physiologists under the name 
of the projection of sensations 
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as we shall contend later, by always purporting to be and in 
some cases actually being constituents of the surfaces of such 
objects.^ 

Indeed, we should be even worse off than we are upon the 
doctrine of ‘ private spaces This, we have seen, maintains 
that visual and tactual sense-data are not in Ph3^ical Space at 
all, i.e. that they are neither near to nor far from nor coincident 
with the surfaces of the material things to which they belong, 
and that they are neither smaller nor larger than nor those 
surfaces, nor of the same size. But if sense-data are literally 
inside the brain we are committed to the conclusion that sense- 
data are always smaller than the things to which they belong 
(it ought to be possible to say how much smaller) and that our 
own head is very much larger than it appears from touch to 
be. 

And other difficulties will arise, concerning the situattons of 
sense-data. For instance, when I lay my finger on top of a 
large tin, it is natural to say that the pressure-expanse which I 
feel is wholly surrounded by the colour-expanse which I see. 
But there is no reason to think that the corresponding cerebral 
tracts (upon the chemical processes in which the occurrence of 
these two sense-data depends) are related in anything like this 
way. And if the sense-data can be projected into some other 
part of the brain, different from that in which the processes 
which generate them are taking place, why should they not be 
projected outside the brain altogether ? 

Again, when one walks round an object, and looks at it first 
from the North side, then from the West side, the second sense- 
datum seems to be in a place very near to the place where the 
first was . indeed, in favourable cases, they seem to be con- 
stituents of two actually adjacent sides of one solid. This near- 
ness, or adjacency, is not of course sense-given, and only reveals 
itself on comparison of several sense-fields : yet it seems every 
bit as obvious as colour or shape. But if the two sense-data 
Me inside the brain, they cannot really be thus related. For 
in walking from the North side of the object to the West side 
I have moved my brain through a long distance, and between 
the edge of sense-datum No i and the edge of sense-datum 
No. 2 there is an interval perhaps of many yards. So also 

* If they were literally inside the brain, we should have to fall back on 
the Causal Inferen^ Ilieory to justify our behefs about the material 
world (brains included), and, as we have seen in the last chapter, that 
theory is quite indefensible 
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when two observers look at the same small object from opposite 
sides of the room. It is natural to suppose that the two sense- 
data are very close together. But if the sense-data are literally 
inside their brains, they must be at opposite sides of the room, 
as the two brains are. To say that visual and sense-data are 
in Ph3^cal Space and subject to this S3rstematic illusion is even 
worse than saying that they are nowhere in Physical Space at 
all ; for this at least leaves us free to say that they are intimately 
united to physical objects in some other way, whereas the 
intra-cerebral view by making the sense-data themselves 
physical surfaces in the brain sets up a gulf between them 
and the rest of the physical world. 

In short, if sense-data are spatially inside the brain, we shall 
be quite unable to know that they are ; for causal inference, 
whi^ is all we have to fall back on to inform us of the existence 
and natures of material objects, will not enable us to know that 
we have a brain at aU. But can they inhere in the brain and 
yet be spatially outside it ? Or (what comes to the same thing) 
can it be that the brain grows ^rger when we see something, 
e.g. that it is both here m my head and out there on the surface 
of the distant mountain ? 

This difficulty may well seem fatal to the theory. We may 
however seek to dimmish its force by the use of two distinctions. 
First let us remember that a visu^ or tactual sense-datum is 
not a surface (that is, a surfaced body), still less a solid, but 
only an expanse. Now an expanse, though it has size and 
spatial relations, cannot be said to occupy space. It takes up 
no room, and keeps nothing else out, and though it may happen 
to be a constituent of the surface of a material object, it cannot 
itself be called material ; for it does not possess the causal 
characteristics which are proper to matter, for instance inertia 
or impenetrabihty. Further, as we have seen, both visual and 
tactu^ expanses exist only ‘ from a place ’, and this, though 
it is a way of being tn space, is incompatible with the occupation 
of space. What occupies space exists ‘ from ' no place, or, if 
you will, from all places. Thus if we say that the bram becomes 
expanded when a visual field comes into being, this does not 
mean that it is physically any larger than it was before. A 
man’s head does not swell when the electric hght is turned on ; 
it takes up no more room than it did, and it impedes the 
movements of other bodies no more than it did. To think 
otherwise is to think of a visual sense-datum as a piece of 
matter, and of the visual field as a sort of thin physical skin. 
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which stretches and shrinks and assumes various shapes as the 
stimuli entering our sense-organs alter.^ 

We must also remember the distinction between the material 
and the vital aspects of brain-processes. It is only in its vital 
aspect that the brain is expanded when a visual or tactual field 
comes into existence : in so far as it is a material object, i.e. 
an object extended, subject to physical and chemical changes 
and causing them in other things, it remains inside the head, 
and is no larger than it was before. 

The conclusion is that if we are prepared to allow that the 
brain is not merely a piece of matter but has vital as well as 
ph3^ical capacities, or, if you will, that it is not merely the 
brain but also the sensorium, there is nothing pnma facie 
absurd in the hypothesis that sense-data inhere in it, especially 
as they are in any case vital events. And this conclusion is 
strikingly parallel to the one which we reached concerning the 
previous suggestion. For there also we found that sense-data 
may very well be phases of the self (or soul) if the self is some- 
thing more than the merely cognitive, affective and conative 
being that it is usually taken to be. 

But if there is nothing inherently absurd in these two sugges- 
tions, what arguments are there for thinking that either of 
them IS true ? It seems to me that there is one argument, a 
negative one, and that it may be used equally in favour of both. 
It is as follows : 

We are assuming for the moment that there is some substance 
of which sense-data are phcises.* Let us call this substance X. 
Our problem may now be put m this form : what other charac- 
teristics does X possess besides its sense-given ones, e.g. colour, 
loudness ? For instance, what characteristics does it have 
when I am asleep or otherwise unconscious ? If it is a sub- 
stance, it must have some other characteristics : for as we have 
seen, even if all the sense-data of all my senses are combined, 
they do not suffice by themselves to constitute a substance. 
Moreover, if it is a substance, it cannot be annihilated every 
time I become tmconscious ; some events must therefore be 
going on in it when I am not sensing. 

The answer seems clear. Either we can attribute to X no 

* Cf the discussion of the Visual Sphere theory, above, pp. 107-9. 

• The theory that they are phases of nothing, i.e that Idiere is no 
substance m which they i^ere, will be considered later Cf pp. I36and 
following. 
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other characteristics at all : or we must attribute to it the 
characteristics of the brain or the characteristics of the self 
or of both ; that is, we must say that X is the brain or the self 
or both together. For what other candidate is there ? It is no 
good suggesting that X is a material thing other than the 
brain (that would be Naive Realism again) ; nor that it is a 
compound or complex of objects including, for instance, the 
brain, the eye, the light rays, and the external object — ^for this 
hypothesis, we have seen,* will not do for the case of hallucina- 
tion, in which only the self and the bram are present, and, 
besides, it seems to be in itself unintelligible. 

The argument may be stated in another way. If X is some- 
thing other than the brain and the self, the process by which 
sense-data are generated must be one of transeuni causation. 
The brain and the self must act upon X, and cause it to assume 
such quahties as redness and loudness. But the process cannot 
really be an instance of transeunt causation. For when one 
substance A acts upon another substance B, e.g. when fire 
causes wax to melt, the change in B is not whoUy determined 
by A, but is partly due to B itself : for if we substitute C for B, 
the result is different — the fire melts the wax, but it does not 
melt the paper. But the sense-data, on the contrary, seem to 
depend whoUy and in every detail upon the cerebral an** ^^tal 
processes going on at the time. If X something othv,i*TOan 
the brain and the self, and is acted upon by them, at any rate it 
contnbutes nothing to the result ; still less does it ' hit back ’ 
and cause some change in the agents, as all other substances do 
when acted on It seems to be a purely passive subject of 
quahties and processes. In itself and apart from the action 
of brain and mind upon it, it is, we must suppose, a pure 
potentiality like the vXiq of Aristotle, and relapses into that 
condition whenever their action is suspended. But a thing 
which has no causal characterises of its own cannot reaUy be 
acted on at all ; for there is nothing at all upon which the 
action could be directed. It is now obvious that the fiction 
cannot be kept up any longer. If X is supposed to be some- 
thing other than the brain and the self, it turns out to be a mere 
Undtng, in short, to be nothing at all. But if it be true (as we 
are assuming for the present) that sense-data must be phases of 
some substance, X certainly cannot be nothing at all, for sense- 
data certainly occur. It must then be identical with either 
the brain or the self or both ; and the permanent capacity of 
^ Chapter III, pp, 59-61. 
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which sense-data are the transient actualizations must be either 
cerebral or psychical or both at once. 

But if X is either the self or the brain (sensorium), which of 
them is it ? For sense-data depend upon both, and could not 
occur in the absence of either. The obvious reply is that in 
any case the self and the brain, or rather the self and the entire 
organism which it animates, together form a substantial com- 
pound, having certain characteristics (‘ emergent ' charac- 
teristics if one wiU) which neither of them would possess if it 
existed alone ^ ; for instance, neither a disembodied soul nor an 
inanimate body could walk or talk or paint a picture or in general 
do any of the ‘ actions ’ which the compound can do. And it 
is m this substantial compound, not in the two parts of it, that 
the power of generating sense-data really inheres. It is 
admittei44^^ many sense-data are influenced by our mental 
dispositJons,'viz. all those which are wholly or partly hallucina- 
tory • ; if form-quality is always partly perceptual in character 
(as was suggested on p 1 14 above), thenaU without exception are 
so influenced. Now-we can hardly suppose that first the brain 
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to be that sense-data are neither ^^H^al nor cerebral, but 
psycho-cerebral. jSBp 

This conclusion, if we accepted if, would not obhge us to 
give up but would rather lead us to retain the view that sense- 
data are vital. For it is precisely the living man who is both 
bodily and animate at once. And bearmg in mind the 


.character of ser 


teleolQA|a]p character of sen^-data, that is their function in 
lald^Herceptual consciousness possible, we might say that 
exu^BEa are those vital processes in which, on the reception 
qj^Hji^l stimuli, the animate organism displays external 

does not, of course, mean that there are no qualities at all which 
ll^Battributed to the brain alone or to the mind alone, or that there 
purely mental or purely cerebral events, e g acts of mathe- 
WacAl thmklng, chemical changes It only means that there are some 
^nts and some qualities which belong to neither party singly, but only 
o the compound *So also not all the qualities of an organism are 
organic ’, e.g. its mass is not but some are. 

* Partial hallucination is, of course, quite common. 
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objects to itself, or makes them manifest to itself. We might 
even appropnate to our use the adverbial language of the 
Feeling TTieory. This would enable us to say, if we hked, that 
a visual sense-datum is the animate organism displaying 
matenal objects to itself colouiedly and expandedly ; and that 
a smeU, so far from being merely the stinking state of my own 
nervous system, is myself making objects manifest to myself 
in an odorous manner. 

So much by way of exposition of the theory. Let us now 
consider whether it ought to be accepted. We may fairly 
admit that tf sense-data are phases of any substance, then it is 
the brain and the self taken together, the psycho-cerebral 
compound, that they are phases of. Yet there are grave 
objections to the theory, wluch all perhaps reduce to the fact 
that in various ways the relation of sense-4ata to events which 
admittedly inhere in the brain and the self is not at all the same 
as the relation of those events to one another. 

First, in a spatial way : of the events which are ordinanly 
admitted to inhere in the bram and the self those that are 
spatial at all (which acts of thmkmg, for instance, are not), all 
take place within a strictly limited volume inside the skull. 
But as we have seen, the theory forces us to say that the 
psycho-cerebral compound is in a sense in two places at once ; 
for events a long distance from the skull, namely, certain sens* 
data of sight and touch, ^ will also inhere in the compour 
And when all is said about the difference between ‘ occupym^ 
a place (as physical events do) and merely ‘ being at ’ a place 
(as sense-data are), this remains difficult. For in the case of 
sight at least there is no spatial continuity between these colour' 
expanses and the chemic^ and other events gomg on mside tl . 
skuU. The two sets of events are separated by a blank interval 
of ‘ outness ’ (as indeed the very nature of sight requires) ; 
and further, this interval is ph 5 ?sically occupied by particles of 
air and radiations of vanous kmds, which constitute a kind of 
barrier of irrelevant matter between the two. But according 
to our ordinary notions of substance, all the events which 
belong to the same substance ought to be spatially continuous, 
if spatially characterized at all. 

Secondly, there is complete discontinuity in respect of quality. 
A colour-expanse is quite unlike a chemical change ; and it is 

^ Namely, those ‘ normal ’ ones which (m a way yet to be determmed) 
are constituents of the surfaces of extra-cerebral objects. 
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not even conceivable that this gap could be filled by any kind 
of intermediaries, even if we were allowed to postulate extra 
events aA hbitum for this purpose. A colour-expanse, too, is 
completely unlike a sound, a sound is utterly unlike a smell, 
and it does not seem even conceivable that these gaps should be 
filled either. We get the same result if we compare the qualities 
of sense-data with psychical qualities : between redness or 
loudness on the one side, and surprise or angriness or attentive- 
ness on the other, there is a gulf, and no transition seems possible 
from the one set of qualities to the other. But now we com- 
monly think that the events which belong to the same sub- 
stance should be qualitatively continuous. 

Thirdly, in respect of sequence : if we consider any ordinary 
substance we find that the earlier phases of it condition the 
later phases ; they are not indeed the sufficient conditions of 
the later phases (unless the substance is entirely free from 
interference from without, which never actually happens), but 
still they are necessary conditions of these. The immanent- 
causal ^ law which is exemplified in this conditioning is what 
we call the ‘ nature ’ of the substance in question. And in the 
case of an ordinary compotmd substance, for instance an 
organism, we find that there is this relation not merely between 
the several events which inhere m the compound as such, but 
between them and the events inhenng in the constituent 
“ubstances which make it up : e.g not merely between the 
^veral organic events in the organism (say assimilation of food 
[md growth), but between organic events and certain purely 
ph3rsical and chemical events taking place in its minute parts. 
But now the sense-datum which I sense at a certain moment 
does not seem to be in this way a necessary condition of later 
Events in my self or in my brain. It is true that a physiologist 
or alienist is often able to infer from a report about a man's 
sense-data what events will occur in that man’s brain in the 
future ; and we can all infer from the presence of the sound 
of a motor-horn in a man’s auditory field that he is likely to step 
<out of the way. But both these inferences seem to be indirect. 
'One cannot infer straight from the sense-datum to the future 
cerebral or psychical event. The physiologist must first infer 

* The coatrast between immanent and transeunt causation is not 
perhaps very happdy expressed ; but the phrases are current, and are 
not likely to mislead It might perhaps be better to speak of immanent 
and transeunt determination and to use the term causation (without any 
adjective as equivalent to the second. 
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from the sense-datum to the present or jxist-past psycho- 
cerebral event, upon whidi it depends, and from that to the 
future cerebral event. And in the other case it is not from the 
mere occurrence of the sense-datum, but from the sensing of it, 
that we infer the man’s movement. (This indirectness of 
relation would sometimes be expressed by saying that sense- 
data are epiphenomenal events. But this expression is apt to 
mislead, for it suggests that sense-data in no way determine 
subsequent events, which is very far from being the case. For 
if they did not exist there could be no sensing of them, and it is 
plain that sensing plays a most important part in determining 
the behaviour of sentient beings, which m turn affects the 
rest of the material world in various ways.) 

On these grounds it seems difficult to maintain that sense- 
data actually are psycho-cerebral events For they do not have 
the requisite sort of relations with other admittedly psycho- 
cerebral events, nor yet with purely psychical and purely 
cerebral events. 

Thus we seem driven to the conclusion that sense-data are 
not phases of any substance at all. ' But can there really be 
events which happen to nothing, and just occur in the void ? ' 
It is important to realize that these are two different questions, 
not just two ways of putting the same one. I see no reason why 
there should not be events which ' happen to nothing ' if th^ 
phrase is taken quite literally, to mean ‘ events which are not 
united with other events in the way that the diverse phases of 
the same substance are united ', viz. by continuity in respect of 
place, time, and quality, and by immanent causation. On the 
other hand, it seems probable that there are no events which 
‘ occur in the void ’ in the sense of being in no way united with 
events which are phases of some substance. It is quite certain 
that sense-data at any rate do not occur in the void. ^ For they 
are intimately united with the psycho-cerebral events upon 
which they are wholly dependent for their origin, for their 
persistence and for all their qualities. We might express the 
situation metaphorically by saying that they are ‘ prolonga- 
tions ’ of those phases of the psycho-cerebral compound ; we 
may add that they are intimately related to it in a teleological 
way, since without sense-data the animate organism would not 
only lack perceptual consciousness but also Would be incapable 
of directing its own behaviour or indeed of surviving at all. 

^ Cf. C. D. Broad, Sctenhfic Thought. 
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Thus there is no question about the closeness of the relation 
between sense-data and the psycho-cerebral compound. Only 
it does not happen to be the same sort of relation as that which 
subsists between two phases' of one substance. 

Secondly, no sense-datum is sensibly isolated. Every sense- 
datum is part of a sense-field, and sense-fields occur in series 
(called by Dr. Broad Sense^htstories). 

Thirdly, and most important, all sense-data which are not 
hallucinatory are united also with external objects, both by 
the relation of indirect causal dependence and (what is still more 
fundamental) by the relation of belonging to, which we have still 
to elucidate. And, lastly, it is clear that aU the sense-data 
which belong to the same thing, even those which are sensed by 
different minds, are somehow united with one another. 

It looks as if a sense-datum is only not an event inhering in 
any one thing, because it is so intimately related to several 
different things at once : on the one hand, to the thing to which 
it ‘ belongs ' and which it enables us to be perceptually con- 
scious of; on the other, to the brain and the mind of the 
sentient . Thus the colour-expanse with which I am acquainted 
when the tree is present to my senses is a member of at least 
two distinct complexes. One consists of a certain animate 
organism together with all the sense-data which are at that 
moment ' prolongations ’ of it. The other consists of the tree 
together with all the sense-data which at that moment belong 
to it. And neither complex is a wholly external one. An 
animate organism which did in those circumstances generate 
this sense-datum would not be in a ' normal ’ or ‘ healthy ' 
condition ; and a mind which did not sense some sense-data 
would lack matenals to think about, and objects to direct its 
emotions upon. On the other hand, it seems hkely that the 
being that to which such and such a group of sense-data belongs 
is an essential part of the nature of the tree ; for probably 
material thinghood in general cannot be defined without refer- 
ence to sense-data, and a particular material thing probably 
cannot be described without reference to a particul^ group of 
sense-data. 

This indeed is the truth which is exaggerated, no doubt 
grossly enough, by the theory known as Neutral Monism, which 
maintains that sense-data are the constituents both of the 
psychical and tile physical worlds, mind and matter being 
names for the two main ways in which this neutral simul- 
taneously arranges itself ; and that the nervous system (itself 
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composed of sense-data) is the ^ency which by responding 
selectively to some neutral particulars and not others, picls 
them out of the whole and enables them to add themselves on to 
the series which collectively is a certain mind. Now it does 
seem to be true that sense-data are intimately related, and in 
more than one way, both to minds and to external, that is extra- 
cerebral objects ; and that without reference to sense-data the 
nature of neither can be fully understood, nor perhaps that of 
brains either. Only the conclusion drawn by Neutral Monism, 
that both minds and matter consist of sense-data, does not 
follow from this, and does not, in fact, seem to be true. There 
are other relations besides that of ‘ being a constituent of ’. 



CHAPTER VI 


PERCEPTUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. I PERCEPTUAL 
ACCEPTANCE 

W E have seen that perceptual consciousness neither 
is nor is denved from an inference from effect to 
cause, and further, that it cannot be justified 
by any such inference. We must now attempt to give a 
more adequate account of it. We shall begin with a single 
act of perceptual consciousness taken m isolation When we 
have several such acts suitably related, new forms of perceptual 
consciousness arise, which we must consider later : at present 
it IS the simplest and primary form which concerns us. Sup- 
pose, then, that I see a tree, in that sense of the word in 
which ‘to see ’ stands for a specific form of consciousness, 
distinct from but accompanymg sensing, and does not merely 
convey that the tree is present to my senses, i e that I am 
sensing a sense-datum which does in fact belong to the tree. 

Now in the first place it is clear that this perceptual con- 
sciousness is not a form of knowing. It is neither ' knowledge 
by acquaintance ’ (as sensing is) nor is it ‘ knowledge of facts 
about ’. For it may be mistaken. It may be that the thing 
is not a tree but something else. It may be not over there 
but somewhere else (I may have been deceived by a mirror 
image) ; it maj not have the size or the shape I take it to 
have. Or perhaps I am even having a complete hallucination 
and there is no material object present to my senses at aU. 

Accordingly certain philosophers, notably Reid, have de- 
scribed perceptual consciousness as belief ; and this seems a 
plausible suggestion. But unfortunately we here encounter a 
difficulty of terminology, since the word is sometimes used 
in a very wide sense and sometimes in a narrow one. It 
seems best to follow Cook Wilson in restricting the expression 
‘ to believe that S is P ' to that state of mind in which, being 
aware of certain facts, (i) we know that they are evidence for S’s 
being P, (2) we know that they do not make it certain that 
S is P, (3) j^e have towards the problematic conception S-P 
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a feeling of confidence capable of var 3 dng in strength.^ Now 
if this 1^ so, belief includes or at any rate is conditioned by a 
form of inference ; for the apprehension that a set of premises 
ABC are evidence for (or make probable) a particrJar con- 
clusion is no less to be called inference than the apprehension 
that a certain other set, say ABCDE, necessitate that con- 
clusion. But as we have seen, the Causal Theory was obliged 
to admit that in perceptual consciousness as we have it now 
(whatever it may have been in our infancy) there is no trace 
of inference, though according to that theory only inference 
could justify it. 

Further, it follows from this account of belief, that we cannot 
strictly be said to believe without evidence * : what is so 
described is not belief but something else. Moreover, since 
ex hypothesi we know that the evidence does not amount to 
proof, we cannot believe that S is P, without knowing that, after 
aU, S may not be P. Belief even at its firmest is never whoUy 
undoubtmg ; we are still aware that, after all, we may hie 
wrong. Or, if we cease to be aware of that, we have shpped 
out of belief into another state of mind. 

Now perceptual consciousness is not like this. Let us grant 
for argument’s sake that the existence of a sense-datum of 
such and such a sort, taken along with some further facts 
already known, does in fact make it probable (if not on 
causal grounds, then on some others) that there now exists 
a tree having such and such characteristics. Nevertheless, 
in my act of perceptual consciousness I am not apprehending 
that this conclusion is made probable : the notion of proba- 
bility does not enter my head at all. There may be facts about 
my sense-datum which could be used by an external philo- 
sopher as evidence for the existence of the tree if he knew 
them. But I, the subject of the perceptual act, do not use 
them so. I am in a state of mind which is, so to speak, 
below the level of evidence-using. 

This state of mind much more resembles what Cook Wilson 
calls being under an impression that than what te calls belief. 
In ‘ being under an impression ’ we simply jump straight from 

^ Cf. Statement and Inference, Part II, ch. 3. On ' problematic 
conceptions cf. the same work. Part III, ch 5 

■ StiU less can we believe contrary to the evidence The schoolboy 
who defined faith as ' believing what you know am't true ’ was guilty of a 
contradiction ; and would stiU have been so, even if he had said only 
‘ behevinj; what you know to be improbable 
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the awareness of A to the thought of B, without any pre- 
liminary wondering or considering of evidence, indeed without 
any rational process whatever ; for instance, we jump from 
hearing a knock on the door to the thought that our friend 
Jones has arrived.^ And as there has been no consideration 
of evidence, so there is no consciousness that we may be 
wrong : one just has not raised the question whether one is 
liable to be wrong or not. We may also appeal once again 
to the time-honoured analogy of reading pnnt. The reader 
does not say to himself ' These words here are evidence that 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon : so on the whole I believe that he 
actually did One simply passes straight from the written 
symbols to the propositions which they signify. Only in our 
case there is not even a passage. The two states of mind, the 
acquaintance with the sense-datum and the perceptual con- 
sciousness of the tree, just anse together. The sense-datum 
is presented to us, and the tree dawns on us, all in one moment. 
The two modes of ‘ presence to the mmd utterly different 
though they are, can only be distinguished by subsequent 
anailysis. 

Agreeably with this, there is in an act of perceptual con- 
sciousness no element of doubt, no awareness of insufficiency 
or inconclusiveness, as there is in behef proper ; and in this 
again it resembles both reading and ‘ being under an im- 
pression that '. True, it may have to be revised later, as 
when we correct an illusion or hallucination. We may say 
that in fact it is always provisional and hable to correction. 
But this provisionahty is not present to the mind of the con- 
scious subject himself : not because he has asked himself 
' Am I hable to be mistaken about this ? ’ and decided that 
be is not, but because he simply has not raised the question 
at all. When he does raise the question and asks himself 
‘ But is this really a tree ? ’, at once he slips out of the per- 
ceptual consciousness of the tree, not indeed into mere sensing, 
but into a less determinate consciousness whose object is ‘ a 
material thing of some kind or other ’. And so long as he 
retains this doubt, it is possible for him to believe that on 
the whole the thing is a tree after all, but it is not possible 

^ This is vulgarly called ' jumping to conclusions ' : which of course 
may happen to be pne ones, and indeed are hkely to be true more often 
than not, ainra OUT associative dispositions (to which such jumps are due) 
have been acquired through experience of often-repeated and therefore 
probably regular conjunctions. 
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for him to SM it as a tree ; on the other hand, he cannot hold 
this belief unless he still sees it as some body or other. 

Accordingly it would be nearer the mark to descnbe per- 
ceptual consciousness (in this its simplest and primary form) 
not as belief, but as absence of dtsbelief^ : or again as ‘ the not 
doubting that Perhaps, however, the best term is acceptance 
or taking for granted. And we shall in future call this primary 
form of perceptual consciousness perceptml acceptance. 

What then is it that is taken for granted ? That there 
exists a material thing : and not merely that there exists 
some material thing or other somewhere or other, but a 
material thing such that this sense-datum which I now sense 
belongs to it.* Nor is this definite enough. The material 
thing, whose existence we take for granted, is still further 
specified as having a front surface of a certain sort, where 
' front ’ means nearer than its other surfaces to the pomt of 
view at which the perceptuaUy-conscious subject is.* (What 
the thing’s back surface or sides or insides may be is not as 
yet specified. In the primary perceptual act we only take 
for granted that it has some sort of back surface or other ; 
what sort, we leave it to subsequent acts to determine ) 

But in what way exactly is the front surface thus specified ? 
What nature it is taken to have obviously depend partly 
upon the nature of the present sense-datum ; but partly also 
on our acquired dispositions. Thus if the thing is very famihar 
to us, we still attribute to it a front surface of a highly deter- 
minate kind even when the sense-datum is excessively faint 
and undifferentiated : as when 1 recognize a familiar house 
at a good distance off, or in a mist. Here, however, we shall 
neglect this effect of acquired dispositions m order to study 
the perceptual consciousness as far as possible in its most 
elementary form. And it is in any case necessary to go back 
to this form of it, if we can. For every thmg was once un- 
familiar to us, and the acquired dispositions which we have 
now were only built up by the repetition of acts of a more 
elementary type in which no acquired dispositions were present. 
Thus in any case we come back in the end to the specification 
of the front surface by the sense-datum alone. 

* Cf. the description of the attitude of the reader of poetry or fiction 
as * a willing suspension of disbelief Only in our case the suspension is 
neither wilhng nor unwilling ; it is just automatic 

* Thus to perceive in Reid’s sense is to take for granted that you are 
perceivmg in Professor Moore’s sense. Cf above, pp 22-25 

* On ‘ point of view ’ and its tactual analagon, see below. Ch. VIII. 
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But in what manner the sense-datum specifies the front 
surface it is not easy to be sure. On the one hand we might 
be tempted to say that we take the sense-datum to be the 
fi-ont smface of the material thing, ^ or to be coincident there- 
with : (so that Naive Realism would be perfectly right, 
provided we substituted ' taking for granted ' for ‘ knowing ’). 
This is plausible for touch and for vision at a fairly short 
range : thus it is plausible to say that I take the brown sense- 
datum which I sense at this moment to be the surface of the 
table at which I am writmg. But when we turn to long-range 
vision we get into difficulty. Thus when two men are present 
to my senses, one five feet off and one a hundred yards off, 
I do not take for granted that the distant one is smaller than 
the other, or that he has a flat face ; yet there can be no 
doubt that the sense-datum belonging to him is sensibly smaller 
than that belonging to the other man, and that it is flat. 

Further, as Professor G. E. Moore has pomted out, the ordin- 
ary percipient when he sees somethmg cannot be said to take 
for granted that his sense-datum is ‘ m Physical Space ', as 
it would have to be if it were, or were coincident with, the 
surface of a material thing • nor yet that it is not in Physical 
Space. At the level of perceptual consciousness the question 
simply is not raised. The truth is, I think, that perceptual 
consciousness (in this respect as in others) is, so to speak, 
more negative than positive. It is rather that we do not 
assert a difference between the sense-datum and the surface, 
than that we do assert their identity. 

Now of course we may ask, what is in fact the spatial rela- 
tion between the sense-datum and the surface of the material 
thing ? ® And it is a plausible answer that one single sense- 
datum taken alone cannot be said to stand in any spatial 
relation with any material thing, i e. to be an3nvhere in 
‘ Physical Space ' at all : what has position in Physical Space 
being a certain sort of group of sense-data taken collectively. 
Now this might lead us into a second temptation. We might 
be tempted to say : what we take for granted in perceptual 
consciousness is that this present sense-datum is a member 
of a group which taken as a whole is, or is coincident with, 
the front surface of a material thing. But this, too, we must 
resist, for it is an ' over-rationahzation ' of the perceptual 

‘ Or as Professor H A Prichard has expressed it, ‘ We straight off 
mistake a colour for a body ’ (where ‘ colour ’ means ‘ colour-expanse ’). 

* The question is discussed at length below. 
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state of mind ; we should be making the plain man, or indeed 
the plain animal, into a philosopher. If there really is the 
material thing, and if it really has the surface which the 
perceptual subject takes it to have (and of course the act of 
perceptual acceptance is always liable to be erroneous), then 
the sense-datum really was a member of such a group. But it 
does not follow that the conscious subject himself either takes 
it to be a member of such a group, or takes it not to be : the 
question whether it is or isn’t simply has not occurred to him. 

The most we can say is this : in perceptual consciousness, 
we do not regard the single sense-datum as completely specifying 
the shape, size and situation of the front surface of the material 
thing which we are taking to exist. We regard it as restricting 
the possibilities to a greater or less extent ; we leave the complete 
specification of them to subsequent sense-data. Thus if the 
present sense-datum is triangular I take it that the thing’s 
front surface is not circular or square,^ but I am by no means 
sure that it has not wavy edges, rounded comers, and a 
different relation of height to base. The degree in which the 
sense-datum is taken to re.strict the possibilities depends 
mainly on two factors : its degree of differentiation, and in 
the case of sight its ‘ stereoscopic ’ character. When the 
sense-datum is flat, and uniform in colour and outhne, we only 
make a ‘ rough shot ’ at the shape of the thing’s front surface : 
we take it to be ‘ fairly large ', ‘ more or less round ’ or 
‘ broader than it is high ’. \^en the sense-datum is full of 
detail and completely stereoscopic, we are very much more 
definite in our taking (though of course the resources of 
language may fail us if we attempt to state it in words), e.g. 
we take the front surface to be about seven feet by three, 
approximately rectangular in shape, and divided into panels. 
But the back and side surfaces, though we take for granted 
that there are some, still remain unspecified ; we assume, too, 
that even the front surface could still be specified more, if 
we looked closer or used a magnifying glass, though only in 
relatively minor respects. Here we are less inchned to admit 
a non-identity of the sense-datum and the thing’s surface, 
if we are asked. But still it would be false to say that we 
do positively take them to be identical. 

* Of course I might be wrong even in this, owing to some complicated 
optical conditions. But we are here discussing what I take to be the 
case, not what ts the case Nor are we yet asking how we know whether 
it IS the case or not. That question is discussed in the next chapter. 
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To sum up this part of our discussion : What the per- 
ceptually conscious subject takes for granted when he senses 
a particular visual or tactual sense-datum is that there now 
exists a matenal thing to which this sense-datum belongs ; 
and that this thing has a front surface of a certain general 
character, to be more exactly determined by subsequent 
perceptual acts. What general character the surface is taken 
to have, and how determinate that character is, does depend 
upon the nature of the present sense-datum. But it is not 
true that he takes the sense-datum to be identical with the 
surface, though (his state being an unreflective one) he does 
fail to distinguish them. 

Next, we must be quite clear, that the material thing whose 
existence we take for granted differs radically from any datum 
that we sense. AU that they have in common is that both 
are particulars. That is, what we mean by the term ‘a 
material thing ’ is quite different from what we mean by ‘ a 
sense-ivo^im ', whether there are actuaUy any instances of 
matefnjtfphinghood or not. 

In t. first place, a .sense-datum is something transitory’. 
it endures only for a few moments. But by a material thing 
we mean something which persists for a long period, both 
before the sense-datum existed and after it has existed. 

Secondly, a sense-datum is spatially incomplete, having no 
back, top, bottom or insides Its goods, so to speak, are 
entirely in the shop-wmdow. Hence it has been said to exist 
only from a place. By a material thing, on the other hand, 
we mean something spatially complete, a three-dimensional 
whole, with back, top and bottom as well as front, and having 
an inside as well as an outside • something which does not 
exist from any special place 

Thirdly, a sense-datum, being somato-centric, is private to 
the mind which senses it. But a material thmg is conceived 
to be public, accessible to an indefinitely large number of minds. 

Fourthly, there are many kinds of sense-data, e g. colour- 
expanses, soimds, pressures, and these kinds are mutually 
exclusive. But the same matenal thing has sense-data of 
several different kinds ‘ belonging to ' it, usually of all the 
different kinds. It can be present to our senses in many 
different ways, ’and we can have perceptual consciousness of 
it in many difierent wa)^. (This characteristic is called by 
Dr. Broad ‘ neutrality '.) 
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Lastly, sense-data have no causal characteristics. They 
do'indeed make a difference to the world ; for if minds were 
not aware of them, minds could not voluntarily originate 
changes in matter ; to be aware of something is, however, 
not the same as to be changed by that something, and conse- 
quently the relation between sense-data and the awareness of 
sense-data cannot be a causal relation. But by a material 
thing we mean something which has causal characteristics : and 
the different kinds of matenal things (as diamonds, cats, hydro- 
chloric acid) are classified by their different causal character- 
istics — the power of cutting glass, or catching mice, or dissolving 
chalk. The most fundamental of these causal characteristics 
is ‘ impenetrability ’, 1 e. the power of keeping other things 
out of the space one is in. This no sense-datum displays. 

Thus even if visual and tactual sense-data had been 
' physical ’ in the sense of being parts of the surfaces of 
material things, as Naive Realism maintained, we still could 
not have said that they were material things : still less could 
the other kmds of sense-data have been so. At mict they 
would only have been constituents of material thin^e. And 
even if a material object had been nothing but a collection 
of sense-data, as the Selective Theory and some forms of 
Idealism think, still the collection as a whole would have had 
many characteristics which no single member of it has in 
isolation : so that even on that theory there would be a 
fimdamental difference between a sense-datum and a material 
thing ; the distmctive properties of matter would have been 
‘ emergent ’ charactenstics characterizing the group as a whole, 
but not the individual members of it taken separately. 

Thus not only is perceptual consciousness a radically differ- 
ent form of consciousness from the sensing which it accom- 
panies, being a form of taking-for-granted, whereas that is a 
form of knowing : what we are conscious of is also radically 
different. And this is a point on which all theories of Per- 
ception are really agreed, whatever terms they use, and how- 
ever much they may diverge in other ways, though it has 
not always been clearly stated.* 

Now it does not follow from anything we have said, nor is 
it in fact true, that the material thing which we take to exist 
necessarily does exist. So far as we have y^t shown, it may 

‘ The point was clearly seen, and clearly stated, by Hume, Reid and 
Kant: by other philosophers both before and smce, not so clearly. 
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never in any instance exist, and perceptual consciousness may 
be nothing but an inevitable and continuing error.^ Nor 
need the material thing have the kind of front surface which 
we take it to have. \\^en we sense a sense-datum s and take 
for granted the existence of a material thing M, it is quite 
certain that the sense-datum exists at that moment, however 
short-lived it may be. But as yet, and so far as this single 
perceptual act goes, it is not in the least certain that there is 
any such thing as M at all I may be having an haUucmation. 
Or if there is such a material thing, it may not have exactly 
the sort of front surface that I take it to have ; its shape, 
size, or situation may be other than I take them to be : I 
may be having an illusion. (Or equally I may be having 
neither.) 

Thus although we cannot sense what is not there at the 
moment of sensing, we can be perceptually conscious of what 
is not there. (It must be remembered of course that we are only 
speaking of the single act of perceptual consciousness ; when 
we have a senes of such acts, other considerations arise.) 
This only sounds paradoxical so long as we confound the two 
forms of consciousness, or again because we confound per- 
ceptual consciousness with the having a material thing present 
to one’s senses : which we the more readily do, because words 
like ‘ see ’, ‘ hear ’, ‘ feel ‘ smell ’, and even the word 
‘ perceive are commonly used for all these. 

Let us consider once more the celebrated case of the delirious 
man who ‘ sees a pink rat ’. The correct analysis seems to 
be this : (i) He is acquainted with a pink sense-datum ; and 
about the existence of this (‘ wild ' though it is) there is no 
doubt whatever. It may be a poor and fleeting entity, but 
still it is a real one (2) He takes for granted the existence 
of a rat, and he takes for granted that this rat has a front 
surface of a certain general sort — ^what sort, and how specific- 
ally conceived by him, depends upon the particular nature 
of the sense-datum and of his acquired mental dispositions. 
This rat is not real Still, he really does have perceptual 
consciousness of it, in exactly that sense in which he has a 
simultaneous perceptual consciousness of his table or his boot. 
Thus three things are indubitably real : the sensing, the 

* As Hume appesrs to think. 

* As when we say in the dark, ' I can feel a keyhole here '. The verb 
‘ to touch ’ does not show this ambiguity. To touch A means * to 
have A present to one’s senses by means of a tactual datum *. 
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sense-datum, and the act of perceptual consciousness. Only 
one thing is not real — ^the material thing which is the object ^ 
of his perceptual consciousness. 

We may notice another and less-discussed instance, the 
blue sky.* When I look upwards on a cloudless day, I sense 
a blue expanse which certainly exists ; but what I am per- 
ceptually conscious of is a vast and more or less bowl-shaped 
thing, the ‘ vault of Heaven ', and this is what I call the sky. 
Plainly I do not mean by ' the sky ' that huge mass of air 
particles, which (as we believe) is in fact the sense-datum’s 
differential condition. Perhaps it is air that I ott^ht to be 
conscious of, but as a matter of fact I am not ; and moreover, 
people had perceptual consciousness of the blue sky long 
before they knew that air existed at such an altitude, or indeed 
before they knew that it existed at all On the other hand, 

I do not mean by ‘ the blue sky ’ simply the blue sense-datum ; 
for I mean something which persists whether I am sensing , 
or not, and something pubhc to an indefinite multitude of 
observers. That is what I mean and what I am perceptually 
conscious of ; but m point of fact no such bowl exists. What 
exist are the various blue sense-data sensed by various 
observers, and the several perceptual acts of the observers. 

We may sum up the situation by saying that the object 
of any one act of perceptual consciousness is as such ostensible 
only, and has, as it were, a prima facte character. It ' claims ' 
to be real and to have certain characteristics, and it may in 
the end turn out to have them ; but equally it may not. Yet 
in spite of this it is no mere arbitrary fancy : it is forced upon 
me by the character of the sense-datum which I am sensing, 
and no other ostensible but precisel}’' this one could ostend 
itself to me here and now, the sense-datum being what it is ® 

It follows from this that any single perceptual act is as 

* I here mean by ‘ object ’ only ' object-of i e that which is before 
the mmd in a particular sort of consciousness There is no reason 
why this should not be unreal — unless ‘ consciousness ’ be equated with 
‘ knowing which seems an unfortunate use of language So also we 
speak of the object of hope or of desire, plainly, only that which 
IS not real can be desired or hoped for. 

* Somethmg has already been said about this in Chapter V, p. 
108, above 

* Perhaps we may compare these ostensibles which are the objects of 
the primary type of perceptual consciousness with the pnma facte duties 
which Dr. W. D Ross holds to be the objects of the primary type of 
moral consciousness. Cf. The Right and the Good, ch. 2. 
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such provisional and requires confirmation by subsequent acts. 
In this it is quite unlike sensing ; which being a form of in- 
tuitive awareness, we could not even wish that it should be con- 
firmed, for the very idea of confirmation is in its case absurd. 

There is cinother difference between the two forms of con- 
sciousness, connected — as we shall see — with this last one. 
Perceptual consciousness admits of degrees of definiteness (and 
indefiniteness). But sensmg cannot be called either definite 
or indefinite. It exists in full perfection or not at all ; it is 
an immediate ' confrontation ’ of mmd and sense-data, and 
admits of no degrees. This is not because it is a form of 
knowing or apprehending. For that can be indefinite : thus 
we often know that A is larger than B without being able to 
say how much larger. Sensing admits of no degrees of 
definiteness because it is a non-attributive form of conscious- 
ness. Where a characteristic is attributed to somethmg (or 
discerned in it), the attribution may be more or less definite ; 
i.e. the characteristic attributed may be more specific, or less. 
But where there is no attnbution but simply confrontation, 
there is no room for indefiniteness. 

But perceptual consciousness may have all degrees of 
definiteness, ranging m the case of a single perceptual act 
from the mere consciousness of some material thing or other 
I can’t say what, which is the lower hmit, to the consciousness 
(for instance) of a rectangular thmg seven feet by three with 
dark spots on it. And if we bnng in acquired perceptual 
dispositions, still greater definiteness is possible. For these 
enable us in suitable cases to take for granted not merely the 
existence of a thing having such and such a specific sort of 
front surface, but such and such a specific sort of thmg behaving 
in such and such a specific sort of way ; for instance, of a 
short-eared owl flying at just above stalhng-pomt : all this and 
more may be taken for granted in one single perceptual act. 
Nor is there any upper hmit of definiteness ; on the one hand 
there might be a more differentiated sense-datum than this 
one, on the other our perceptual dispositions (our ' powers of 
observation ' ^ as we call them) might become more delicate 
than they are. 

The sense-datum, on the other hand, no more admits of 
degrees of definiteness than the sensing does. The notions 
of definite and indefinite do not apply to it at all. It is a 
particular existent having a perfectly specific nature (whether 
^ That IS really, of perceptual recognition. 


11 
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describable by us or not). It is of just exactly this shade of 
colour and h^ just this shape and no other. There is, how- 
ever, some danger of confusion about this. For sense-data are 
sometimes said to be ' dim ’ or ‘ vague ’. Thus a landscape 
or view is said to be ‘ dim ', and novelists and other picturesque 
writers are too fond of speakmg of ‘ dim forms ’ and ‘ vague 
shapes ’. But these adjectives properly belong not to the 
sense-datum, but to the perceptu^ act which it makes possible, 
and from which it derives its practical importance. A so- 
called vague sense-datum is really one which permits only of 
a vague or indefinite perceptual act ; e.g. it enables us to take 
for granted the existence of some large body or other, but 
we cannot tell whether the thmg is a horse or a haystack. 
Thus it is the perceptual act which is vague, not the sense- 
datum ; the sense-datum is not vague but ineffective. 

There are, however, certain characteristics which sense-data 
do have, and which because this meffectiveness results from 
them are sometimes miscalled vagueness. Thus a sense-datum 
may be of faint intensity, very uniform in all its parts, and 
only slightly different from neighbouring sense-data. And these 
charactenstics do vary in degree from one sense-datum to 
another. But the intensity of the sense-datum is always a 
perfectly determinate degree, be it great or small, and the 
same is true of the other characteristics. Thus terms hke 
‘ vague ’, ‘ definite ' and ‘ indefinite ' can only be apphed to 
our cognitive acts, and (as we have seen) not to all of them, 
for instance, not to sensing. 

We must now notice another characteristic of the perceptual 
act, very surpnsing and difficult to reconcile with those already 
mentioned : this we may call its pseudo-intuitive character. 
In respect of this, if it does not resemble, at any rate it simu- 
lates sensmg itself. This character is particularly difficult 
to desenbe, but I hope I may at any rate make clear what 
I am referring to, however lackmg in delicacy my analjTsis 
may be. 

‘ Intuitive ' is opposed to ‘ discursive '. The difference 
between them is not that mtmtion is direct or immediate and 
discursus mediate or indirect ; or at least this is a confusing 
way of stating it. If I am in any way whatever conscious of 
something A, it is A itself that I am conscious of, and not a 
medium between myself and A. The difference seems rather 
to be as follows : In discursive consciousness (as the name 
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suggests) there is a passage of the mind from one item to 
another related item, for instance, from a subject to a concept 
under which we classify it, or from premises to conclusion. 
There may also be that kind of passage which is characteristic 
of ‘ wondering ’, when after developing the consequences 
of one alternative we pass to another alternative, and then 
to its consequences, and then to a third. And when we have 
discursive consciousness of a whole or complex of any sort 
(as in counting), although the whole may be vaguely present ^ 
to the mind from the first, yet definite consciousness of the 
whole comes after consciousness of the parts. In intuitive 
consciousness, on the other hand, consciousness of the whole 
comes before definite consciousness of the parts. And there 
is no passage of the mmd : whatever we mtuit is present aU 
at once. We might say that intuitive consciousness is ‘ total- 
istic ’, not ‘ progressive ’ or ‘ additive ’. 

There is a further difference. In the discursive form of 
consaousness we seem to be active to be, as it were, ‘ seeking ' 
or ‘ following ’ something. But m the mtuitive form, though 
there is an act of consciousness — ^m the sense of an actus, 
the actualizing of a power at a certain moment, — ^yet there is 
no activity. The mmd rests, as it were, on its object. (Not 
that it is passive either • it is just non-active ) 

It is clear that the sensmg of a sense-datum or again of a 
sense-field, e g. a field of view, is intuitive m this sense. 

But now the curious thing is that perceptual consciousness 
also seems intuitive. In the first place, not only is there no 
passage of the mind from the sense-datum to the taken-for- 
granted, both coming before the mind at once as one smgle 
complex : but also, within the taking for granted itself there 
is no passage from the front surface of the matenal thing to 
the back and sides and inside. Only the front surface is 
specified for us by the sense-datum, and indeed at the best ® 
this IS all that my sense-datum can actually be a constituent 
of ; it cannot possibly be a constituent of the back or inside 
surfaces. Yet somehow it is the whole thing, and not just a 
jejune extract from it, which is before the imnd from the first. 
From the first, it is the complete material thing, with back, sides 

* Present to the mind in the sense that we ask ourselves the question, 

‘ What sort of whole is this ? ’ 

* I say ‘ at the best ’ because we might be having an illusion or an 
hallucination But even if we are, the perceptual act still has this 
totahstic c}iaracter. 
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and insides as well as front, that we ' accept that ‘ ostends 
itself ’ to us, and nothing less : a thing, too, persisting through 
time both before and after (whereas the most that could be 
present to our senses here and now is one brief phase of its 
history) and possessed of various causal characteristics. It is 
true that these further elements in the being of the ostensible 
thing are not so determinately specified as the front surface — 
that is left to further sense-data and further perceptual acts. 
Still already in this smgle act, even in a momentary glance, 
we do take them to be there, Jill of them ; as Mr. Joseph has 
said in another connexion, we must not suppose that because 
there is only a little definite before the mind, therefore there 
is only a definite little.^ 

Thus when I look at a house, my sense-datum is in actual 
fact a constituent of the front wall at most (not of the back 
or inside walls or roof), and only of the front surface of that. 
But is it only this front surface that I am perceptually 
conscious of ? Not at all. What is before my mind is a 
house, with four outside walls and many inside ones ; all this 
and nothing less is what I take to exist. And not only so : 
what I take to exist is often not just a house but a particular 
house, with such and such a particular sort of back (though 
it is only the front part that is present to my senses) and such 
and such a set of rooms, thus and thus situated. Of course 
it need not in fact be that particular house, say Mr. Jones's ; 
it may not be a house at all — I may be having an hallucination. 
Still I do see %t as Mr. Jones’s house. 

So also when I feel a door-knob in the dark, what I am 
perceptually conscious of is not just a surface, nor is it even 
just a door-knob. What is before my mind, what I ‘ accept ’ 
the existence of, is a whole door — and often it is a particular 
door, say the door of my room. 

In short, even in the single perceptual act the material 
thing is ‘ presented bodily ’, letbhaft gegeben.^ And so far the 
perceptual act does resemble an act of intuitive consciousness : 
it has the same ' totalistic ’ character. 

And there is a second way in which the perceptual conscious- 
ness resembles or rather simulates intuitive consciousness : 
the perceptual act, though it is an actus, is not an activity. 
It is not a ‘ doing ' (though of course it may and usually does 

* H. W B. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, ed 2, p. 140. Mr. 
Joseph is discussing Denotation and Connotation 

* The phrase is Professor Edmund Husserl’s. 
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accompany ‘ doings ’ of a practical kind). There is in it no 
element of fussiness, no wondering nor questioning. One does 
not have to take trouble over it — ^it is a blessed rehef from the 
labour of discursive thought. The only effort required (and 
of course it may be very great) is that of getting ourselves 
into the right bodily or mental state, as when we buy a pair 
of spectacles, or climb a mountain to see what is on the other 
side, or try to get into the situation when we can repeat an 
interesting hallucination ; but once we have got into the 
right state of body or mind there is no more to do. The 
Thing (be it real or unreal) just comes, along with the sense- 
datum : it just dawns upon us, of itself. We look, and there 
it is. 

Thirdly, the perceptual act resembles an act of intuitive 
consciousness in another and perhaps even more st riking way : 
there is in it no element of questioning nor of doubting. It 
is an unquestioning acceptance. We might almost define it 
as the state of mind in which, when a visual or tactual sense- 
datum is sensed, we do not doubt that a material thing exists 
whose front surface this sense-datum specifies. 

To sum up : in the act of perceptual acceptance, what we 
accept is not simply a surface (though this is the most that 
can be present to our senses) but a complete material thing as 
a whole. The act itself is not an activity, but is effortless 
and it is undoubting and unquestioning. Since it has these 
characteristics, it resembles an act of.mtuitive consciousness. 

There are, however, two schools of philosophers who deny 
that it has them, and therefore deny the resemblance. These 
are the Rationalistic Idealists on the one hand, and the 
Associationists on the other. 

The Rationalistic Idealists say that ‘ perception is full of 
the work of thought ’. This seems to mean that the back 
surface and the insides of the house (for instance) are inferred 
from the front side : perhaps that even the front surface is 
inferred from the sense-datum. 

The Associationists say that what we have called perceptual 
acceptance is the associating of past sense-data with a present 
one : i.e. when we sense a sense-datum A here and now, we 
recall (are reminded of) a multitude of other sense-data which 
we have been accustomed to sense in the past along with or 
immediately aftir sense-data of the A kind. According to 
these philosophers, the perceptual act just is the sensing 
together with this customary recalling of past sense-data. 
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Now if we have been an3rthing like correct in our description 
of the perceptual act, both these theories must be false. And 
in point of fact their falseness is obvious on the very face 
of them as soon as we take actual instances. When we have 
perceptual consciousness of a house we simply do not infer 
from the sense-datum to the front surface of the material 
thing, nor from the front surfctce to the other surfaces, nor 
from these to the insides. We must not allow philosophers to 
bully us into sa3dng that we are ‘ thinkmg ’ when we are not. 
Again, we simply do not recall a vast and various multitude 
of past sense-data which have accompanied this sense-datum 
in the past ^ — say aU the back views and side views of the 
house that we have ever seen. 

Perhaps we ought to do one or both these things (though I 
hardly think it is likely). But at any rate we don't. '\^en 
we sense the sense-datum the house just presents itself to 
us ' bodily ' and as a whole, without any reasoning or passage 
of the mind; in short, ‘ without any hiss ’. 

Perhaps it is necessary to add that even if a material thing 
in fact consists wholly of sense-data actual and obtainable (as 
Phenomenalists think), this present thing cannot possibly now 
consist of sense-data which are long smce dead and gone, 
and which have in the past accompanied or succeeded upon 
sense-data hke this one now sensed by me. It must consist 
of sense-data which do or which could now accompany (or im- 
mediately succeed, this present sense-datum itself. Further, 
even if the Thing does consist wholly of sense-data, it is certain 
that in the perceptual act we are not analysing it into its 
constituents. The Thing presents itself to the mind as a 
whole, be its constituents what they may ; it is simply not 
true that we are surve3dng a vast and various cloud of indi- 
vidual sense-data whether past or present or future, say all 
the back views and side views of the house from all possible 
positions. 

The act of perceptual acceptance, then, is neither an act 
of thinking nor an act of associating this present sense-datum 
with a multitude of others. And both these sets of philosophers 
seem to have made the same mistake. They have confused 
the conditions of perceptual consciousness with perceptual 
consciousness itself. And even so their doctrines will only 
apply to what we may call acquired perceptual consciousness, 

* A painter might possibly recall one or two — ^but, if so, his state 
would be more merely perceptual. 
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when the thing whose existence we take for granted is familiar. 
And of course the familiarity arises from other perceptual 
acts ; so that either view if put forward as an explanation of 
aU perceptual acts would lead to an infinite regress. 

No doubt it is true that if we had not performed certain 
intellectual acts in the past (acts rather of synthesis than of 
reasoning) as we went from the front of a house to the back 
and from one room to another, we could not now have per- 
ceptual consciousness of a house at all. If a lion, or a savage 
accustomed to living in tree-tops, were to sense my sense- 
datum, he would have perceptual consciousness not of a 
house but merely of a large cliff-like thing But it does not 
follow that we are at this moment performing any intel- 
lectual acts. All that follows is that the mental disposition 
which these past acts formed in us is a necessary condition 
of our present perceptual acceptance. 

Also it is true that if in my past experience sense-data of 
the A kind had not been frequently succeeded by other sense- 
data of kinds B, C and D, I should not now be havmg the 
perceptual act which I do have, but some other and vaguer 
one. But it does not follow that those former sense-data 
are now bemg recalled, that the present sense-datum is actually 
attended with a host of colour-expanses, pressures, smells 
and sounds, or with their images. All that follows is that 
the disposition set up by the past going-together of several 
different kinds of sense-data is a condition of my present 
perceptual act. 

Perhaps a parallel from a bodily habit may assist us. A 
man cannot now make a good shot in golf unless he has 
practised m the past ; he must have toiled through a number 
of previous shots, very many of which were bad or bunghng. 
But these past shots are not revived in his present one. They 
are indeed necessary conditions of it, but they are not parts 
of it, nor do they in any sense accompany it. His present 
shot is both psychologically and physically ‘ clean ' and has 
an effortless and, as it were, straightforward character. Like- 
wise when a full-grown man talks, his childish stammerings 
do not accompany, nor are they parts of, his present utterance, 
though they are certainly necessary conditions of it. So it 
is with perceptual consciousness. The present perceptual act 
is itself ‘ clean ’ and effortless, however complicated its con- 
ditions may be. 

Thus our doctrine that tbe primary perceptual act is a 
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non-active and undoubting acceptance of the existence of a 
material thing which presents itself to the mind bodily and 
as a whole, still stands unshaken ; and such an act does 
resemble an act of intuitive consciousness. That it has this 
character is just an introspectible fact, however difficult to 
describe. 

But though it is a fact, it is a very odd one : for perceptual 
acceptance cannot really be intuitive at all. As we have 
said before, it can only be pseudo-tntuihve. Intuiting is a 
form of awareness or apprehension, and what we apprehend 
or are aware of must be real : apprehension is just the presence 
of the real to the mind. Now we cannot apprehend (that is, 
know) the merely ostensible, something the very existence of 
which is eis yet doubtful. But the object of any one act of per- 
ceptual consciousness is always as such ostensible only. The 
material thing which I take to exist may m fact exist and have 
the characteristics I take it to have, but equally it may not ; 
whether it does or not no single perceptual act can determine. 

Thus the drunkard cannot really intuit his pink rat, because 
it is not really there. (He can and does intuit a pmk sense- 
datum, but that is a different matter.) And equally you 
and I cannot really intuit the table which we take to exist on 
sensing a brown trapeziform sense-datum For it is not certam 
that the table is there either ; or if it is certain, no single 
perceptual act — ^which is all that we are considering as yet — 
can possibly have told us so. Yet his and our state of mind 
is certainly very like intuitive consciousness, as we have seen. 
And it IS not very like anything else ; (least of all is it like 
inference). How are we to account for this ? 

To meet this difficult situation two desperate remedies 
have been proposed : the Bodily Adjustment Theory and the 
Emotion Theory. 

The Bodily Adjustment Theory holds that what we have 
called Perceptual Acceptance is not a form of consciousness 
at all. There is the sensing of the sense-datum (which really 
is a form of consciousness and an intuitive one), but over 
and above that, there is only the automatic adjustment of 
our body in a certain way. The so-called perceptual act is 
really just an absence of consciousness : in^ particular it is 
the absence of discursive consciousness, e.g. of questioning or 
wondering, stiU more of inference. Because discursive con- 
sciousness is absent when it might have been expected to be 
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present (witness the Causal Theory with its ‘ unconscious 
inferences ’) we falsely conclude that another form of con- 
sciousness must be present instead. But in point of fact no 
other consciousness is present except the sensing. 

In what way, then, does our body adjust itself ? In such 
a way as is likely to conduce to our well-being, if there exists 
a material thing such that this sense-datum belongs to it, 
and if it is the particular sort of material thing which sense- 
data of this particular sort usually do belong to.^ When these 
conditions are not fulfilled we have an hallucination or an 
illusion. Thus if there existed a material thing such that 
this sense-datum belonged to it, and if it were a rat, which 
IS the sort of thing that sense-data of this shape usually do 
belong to, then the moving out of its way would be likely 
to conduce to one’s well-being. But in point of fact there 
is no rat, and indeed no material thing at all, to which this 
sense-datum belongs. 

The most favourable instance for the theory is of the 
following sort : Someone throws a stone at me ; I see it 
coming and duck out of the way. This is analysed as follows : 
I sense a visual sense-datum, or a short scries of sense-data, 
and the so-called seeing of the stone, the perceptual acceptance, 
just *s the act of duckmg out of the way. I am not consctous 
of a stone at all : I only behave in a certain manner. The 
only thmg present to my mmd is the sense-datum. Or again 
as one walks along the road, one secs a puddle and goes round 
it. Here again, it is said, the truth is simply that 1 sense 
a bright shiny sense-datum, and the ' seeing ' of the puddle (the 
matenal thing) just is the walking round it. And when I 
touch a toad and withdraw my hand, I sense a chilly prement 
expanse, and the so-called perceptual act is just the withdrawal 
of my hand. (Sometimes a ra^er different terminology would 
be used : the whole act, the sensing plus the bodily adjustment, 
would be called ‘ perceiving ’. And it would then be said 
that ‘ perceiving is a psycho-physical process ’. But this 
makes no material difference to the theory.) 

Of course in some cases the bodily adjustment would not 
be of so gross and overt a kind as this. It might, for instance, 

* Or again : in such a way as wovXd be reasonable «/ we apprehended 
that there exists it matenal thmg such that this sense-datum belongs to 
it : which in pomt of fact we do not. (Reasonable means ‘ glided by 
conscious pursmt of our well-bemg on tiie whole ’ or ' by rational self- 
love.’) 
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be the turning of my head in a certain direction, or the 
focussing of my eyes. It might be the pointmg of my finger, 
or the clenching of my fist, or the preparing to jump (i.e. the 
tightening of one’s leg and trunk muscles). Or again it might 
very well be the uttering of certain words ^ — sotto voce or not — 
such as ' Here comes Jones ' or ' Now to the left '. But the 
utterance of them would be just one more piece of bodily 
behaviour, it would not be the expression of any act of con- 
sciousness. 

Sometimes a slight modification is made, and it is said that 
the perceptual act is not the bare occurrence of these bodily 
adjustments, but their occurrence plus the sensing of the 
corresponding kmaesthetic data or ‘ bodily feelings ', especially 
muscular ones. 

Let us now turn to criticism. It seems to me that the 
theory, though more plausible than it appears at first sight, 
is certainly false. No doubt there is such a thing as quast- 
perceptual behaviour (if we may call it so) and the theory does 
well to draw our attention to this behaviour and to attempt 
an analysis of it. And in a surpnsmgly large number of 
instances, where we should say m ordinary life that we ‘ saw ’ 
or ‘ heard ’ or ‘ touched ’ such and such a material thing, 
there is no mental act at ail except the sensing, but only 
behaviour. And perhaps this is alwa)^ the case with the 
lower animals ; though no one, I think, is in a position to 
dogmatize on the matter. But it cannot be seriously main- 
tained that m us human beings there is never any such thing 
as perceptual consciousness, and that all the alleged instances 
of it (or indeed even anythmg like a majority of them) are 
simply instances of behaviour. 

For, first, if all so-called perceptual consciousness is only 
bodily behaviour, how should we know or even conjecture 
that we have bodies at all ? It is by observation that we get 
our knowledge (or our rational behefs) about our own bodies 
and other people's : that is, by acts of perceptual conscious- 
ness ; if not by any one act taken singly, then by a series of 
sudh acts. But mere behaviour, even if it includes the making 
of noises, is neither knowledge nor rational belief. 

In pomt of fact the theory assumes that while other people’s 
perceptual acts are just bodily adjustments, the theorist’s 
own are genuine acts of consciousness, by w^ch both other 

^ Or, strictly speaking, certain noises, for I am not saying anything, 
any more than a gramophone is. 
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people’s bodies and the environment to which they adjust 
themselves are observed — ^not merely ‘ behaved towards 
And often enough it would probably turn out that while one 
interprets other people’s perceptual acts in purely physiological 
terms, one is a Naive Realist about one’s own. In short, we 
have here just another case of that confusion between two 
standpoints, the physiological and the phenomenological, and 
that obliviousness to the fact that one is cutting off the branch 
that one is sitting on, which has troubled us several times 
before in the course of this book. An error so pervasive and 
so multiform deserves a name of its own. Let us caU it 
Phystologtsm. 

Secondly, if the theory were true, the ordinary man would 
never be able to describe the object of his perceptual accept- 
ance : no more than he can describe the stimuh to which his 
heart and lungs automatically adjust themselves. The fact 
that as a rule we do not descnbe the objects of our perceptual 
acts, even to ourselves, by no means proves that we cannot. 
And we know that we can, for we sometimes do. Nor is 
such an utterance as ‘ Here is a post-box ’ necessarily a mere 
series of noises : it may perfectly well be the expression of 
an act of consciousness, and usually is — for, after all, we are 
not wholly gramophones 

That the perceptual act is accompanied by bodily adjust- 
ments and by the correspondent j kmaesthetic data is indeed 
true and important. Perhaps even it cannot occur without 
some muscidar movement by which we adjust our body 
(however tentatively and slightly) to the thmg that we are 
taking our sense-datum to belong to. That it is identical 
with such adjustments, with or without the sensing of kinaes- 
thetic data, is clearly false. But indeed it seems absurd to 
try to prove that there is such a thing as perceptual conscious- 
ness 1 

We may now turn to the Emotional Theory. This holds 
that what we have called perceptual acceptance is indeed a 
form of consciousness, but not a form of cognition : it is 
simply that when we sense a certain sense-datum, we feel a 
certain emotion (and perhaps we should add, assume a certain 
‘ volitional attitude ’). This emotion or volitional attitude, 
again, is such a one as would be likely to result in a kind of 
conduct which would promote our well-being, if there be a 
material thing such that this sense-datum belongs to it, and 
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if it be the sort of material thing which sense-data of this 
kind usually do belong to : or, again, if we apprehended that 
all this was so. But in fact, apart from the sensing, we do 
not apprehend at all, nor even take for granted ; we simply 
feel in a certdn way. (It is obvious that this theory can 
easily be combined with the Bodily Adjustment Theory.) 

It seems plain that this theory, too, is false. No doubt per- 
ceptual consciousness in all its forms is never purely speculative ; 
it always does have its emotional and volitional side. One 
may go further and say that perceptual acceptance in particular 
could not be a purely speculative form of consciousness : on 
the ground that if it had been so, it would not have been 
acceptance or taking for granted, but would have relapsed 
(or risen) into opinion, oi rational conjecture, or even into 
the bare conceiving of a possibility. If it be objected that no 
form of consciousness whatever is without its emotional and 
volitional side, which seems to be the usual teaching of 
psychologists, at least we may reply that emotional and 
vohtional factors are very much more prominent in per- 
ceptual acceptance than, say, in mathematical thinking. 
But this must not lead us to think that it is wholly emotional 
and volitional. 

For first, if it were, how should we ever have arrived at 
our knowledge (or our rational beliefs) concerning the material 
world ? How have we come even to entertain the thought 
that this, for instance, is a square table ? Mere sensing will 
not give it us : you may add to the sensing as much emotion 
and vohtion as you hke, and still we are no nearer to it. 

Secondly, the idea of a wholly non-cognitive emotion is 
absurd. Emotions have what Brentano called an ‘inten- 
tional ' character : they are ‘ towards ’ something. I am 
afraid of something, surprised at something, angry with so 
and so. And the something must be present to the mind 
whether definitely or indefinitely (even if it be only as a mere 
something or other we don’t qmte know what) before we can 
feel thus or thus towards it. It may indeed be unreal ; it 
may be present to the mmd not as something known but only 
as something beheved in, or barely taken for granted. Thus a 
man may afraid of an entirely imaginary enemy, as the 
Ass 3 nians ‘ were afraid where no fear was '. But still they 
did believe that the enemy existed. 

When we say that every emotion is intentional or ‘ has an 
object ', this does not of course merely mean that every emotion 
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is caused by something, though no doubt it is. What we mean 
is that it contains as an essential element the consciousness of 
something. An instance will bring out the difference. I am 
angry because you tell me that Jones has done such and such 
a thing. But it is not you or your words that I am angry with : 
it is Jones. The difference becomes still more obvious when we 
reflect that what I am angry with need not even exist ; the 
whole story about Jones and his action may be a pure fabri- 
cation, and there may even be no such person. But the 
cause of my anger must of course exist. We may also observe 
that some emotions, such as hope, are directed towards the 
future, which cannot cause an5dhing. Exactly the same applies 
to volitional attitudes, e g the making oneself ready to act in 
such and such a way if so and so happens. We must have 
something before our mind which we propose to act upon, be 
it real or imaginary, for instance, the wasp which we prepare to 
hit out of the way, or the mirage-water which we resolve to 
bathe in. 

But although the theory is untenable, we may learn certain 
lessons from it. As we have seen, perceptual acceptance does 
contain emotional and volitional elements. And the theory 
also does well to emphasize what we may call the prospective or 
forward-looking character of the perceptual act ; for the 
emotions it speaks of are ‘ prospective ’ ones, and vohtion is 
always directed towards the future. And it thus serves at 
least to correct a common error. Popular Science sometimes 
says that ‘ what we perceive is always already past ’ (because 
hght and sound, and the nervous impulse itself, have a finite 
velocity). The statement is a mass of ambiguities and con- 
fusions. On the ordinary assumptions about the material 
world, the sensing of a sense-datum is no doubt always later 
than the physical event which is its differential condition. 
But if by ‘ perceiving ’ is meant perceptual consciousness, it 
would be a smaller error to say that we always ‘ perceive ' 
the future, or what is about to be. (We must remember, of 
course, that perceiving in this sense can be erroneous.) For it 
is what we may call the developmental aspect of the matenal 
thing, its ‘ tendenciousness that we chiefly attend to m the 
perceptual act. It presents itself to our mind not just as 
being so and so, but as about to become or to do so and so — 
as about to jump or to fall or to strike. (Of course what it 
is about to do may be just to go on as it was before — and 
when we are in the perceptual attitude this reliable inertness. 
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is not an ‘ activity ’ in the way that judging or inferring or 
wondering are, and why there is in it no transition of the mind, 
as from subject to predicate or from premise to conclusion, or 
from one alternative suggestion to another. We can see, too, 
why there cannot be in it any questioning or doubting : for if 
there ivere, it would already mclude at least an act of disjunc- 
tive judgement. 

It may be observed that something analogous to this pseudo- 
intuitiveness is found in other spheres as well. When I am 
half-way through the Aeneid I do not judge that Aeneas is a 
Trojan hero, that he is the son of Venus and Anchises, and so 
on, every time he is mentioned. I just take all that for granted. 
It is all present to my mind already . it is all part of the ‘ logical 
subject ' about whom I am now learning something new, for 
instance, that he consulted the Sibyl of Cumse. But of course 
Aeneas is not really an object of intuitive consciousness to me, 
no more than the grass is I am certainly not acquainted with 
him, and do not even know that he existed : just as I am not 
acquainted with the grass (though I am with the sense-datum) 
and do not know that it exists — ^at least no single perceptual 
act in isolation will tell me that it does. 

When I say that perceptual acceptance is pre-judicial, it is 
not of course meant that it ever occurs apart from judgement. 
It is a plausible opinion that so long as we are conscious we are 
always judging, for even questioning and wondering seem to 
include disjunctive judgings. What we do mean is that 
perceptual acceptance differs from judging, and, further, that 
it is a necessary condition of certain kinds of judgement : 
directly of such ones as ‘ This grass has a heavy dew upon it ', 
‘ This table needs polishing ', ‘ This is not a good field to land 
in ', and indirectly of all judgements whatever about the 
material world. For how can we judge about a thing unless we 
already have it before the mind to judge about ? The first 
kind of judgement, where we attribute a characteristic to some 
material thing which is now being perceptually accepted (and 
which is accordingly designated ‘ thts so and so ’), is commonly 
called the Judgement of Perception. But this is a confusing 
name. For apart from the ambiguity of the word ' perceive ’, 
to which we have already often adverted, the phrase judgement 
of perception is often apphed to ‘ this table is round ’ or even to 
* this material thing is round ’ : the first of which, as we have 
seen, very rarely expresses any judgement at all, and the second 
never. And Bradley’s phrase Analytic Judgement of Sense is 
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even worse. For if taken literally (which, perhaps its author 
did not intend) ^ it would only mean a judgement about a sense- 
datum such as ‘ this colour-expanse is sky-blue ' : and this is an 
utterly different sort of judgement. To mix up the two senses 
of ‘ perceiving ’ is bad enough ; we need not go on to mix both 
of them up with sensing. But it is difficult to suggest a better 
name : perhaps Judgement of Observation would be less mis- 
leading. For what is ' observed ’ is not merely something 
which is as a matter of fact present to the senses, but is an 
object of consaousness ; and an observer is someone who asks 
himself a question, and does not ]ust unquestioningly accept. 

Now if we are always ]udgmg, and if perceptual acceptance 
is pre-]udicial, it follows that perceptual acceptance is never 
the whole of our cognitive state of mind ; it provides only a 
subject for us to judge about. (Not that we are bound to 
judge about it even so ; we may of course be preoccupied with 
some other subject of thought which has come before our mind 
in a non-perceptual manner.) And if we try to make perceptual 
acceptance the whole of our state of mind, the subject before us 
slips back, so to speak, into something less complex. I try, for 
instance, simply to look at the table without performmg any 
other cognitive act. But I then find myself accepting the 
existence not of a table but simply of a round brown shiny- 
surfaced piece of matter, 3x16. judging about it that it is a table. 
This process of ‘ reducing ’ the act of perceptual acceptance, 
and making judgement encroach upon it, reaches its limit when 
we accept merely the existence of some material thing or other 
whose front surface this sense-datum specifies. After this we 
should pass over into the state of pure sensing, where there is 
not even the vaguest and most inattentive acceptance of 
an3dbing material at all. Probably iii moments of mtense 
intellectual preoccupation we do reach this, for sensing is stiU 
going on at such moments : (not that sensing is then our entire 
state of mind, but that it is free from perceptual admixture — 
the given is not being ‘ used '). And it may be that in some 
trance-like conditions sensing is not only pure, but constitutes 
our entire state of mind . at any rate, it seems that one might 
approach fairly close to this. 

^ That be did not mean it hterally is suggested by two of bis examples, 
which are ‘ There te a wolf ’ and ‘ This bough is broken ’ (for nobody 
could thmk that a bough or a wolf is a sense-datum) But his other 
example, ' I have a tooSiache ’, suggests that he did See Principles of 
Logic, Bk, I, ch. 2, § 7 (p 49 m the Second Edition) 

12 
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The act of perceptual acceptance, then, owes its undoubting, 
non-active, and non-transitional or totalistic character (to- 
gether with the leibhaft-gegebenheit of its object) to the fact that 
what is accepted in it always stands on the side of the subject 
thought about. If we hke to say so, the perceptual act stands 
below the level of active thinking, of doubt, and of transitions 
of the mind, whereas genume intuition stands above it. Yet 
in another way they are on the same level, for both the intuited 
and the pseudo-mtuited have to be on the side of the subject, 
if they enter into the sphere of thought at all : and the pro- 
vision of some subject by some means other than discursive 
thinking is a necessary condition of discursive thought itself. 

But it may be objected that we have not really solved the 
difficulty which we raised. For how comes it that an act of 
mere acceptance can provide us with a subject to think about ? 
How can anything except genume intuition, that is, mtuitive 
knowledge, provide us with that } How can the merely 
ostensible be ‘ present to the mind ' at aU ? That a sense- 
datum should be in this sense a subject to us (such a critic wdl 
say) is quite intelligible. For sensing *s a form of intuitive 
knowledge. But the sense-datum, it seems, is not a subject, 
except to a few aesthetes and philosophers, and to them only 
on rare occasions. As Reid says, ‘ It passes out of the mmd 
as if it had never been ’. It is the table or the tree or the rat 
which is our usual subject. And so far as any one perceptual 
act can tell us, it may not even exist, stiU less have the charac- 
teristics which we take it to have. 

Now of course we must realize that the ostensible object, the 
what-is-accepted, is not a particular as a sense-datum is ; (there 
could not be a non-existent or doubtfuUy-existent particular). 
What is taken for granted is, after all, ihal so and so is the case — 
that a material thing exists here and now, that it has a surface 
of such and such a sort, that it is grass, etc. — ^m short, what 
is taken for granted is a set of propostHons. And they stand 
on the side of the subject thought about, not m the way 
in which an intmted particular does, e.g. a sense-datum 
when I judge that this is red : but in the way in which 
the proposition ‘ that A is B ’ does, when I judge that 
AB is C. I judge, for instance, that tji- Trojan hero 
Aeneas is consultmg the Sibyl or that the spotted dog is 
barking again ; that there was a man called Aeneas and that 
he was a Trojan hero, or again that there is a dog over there 
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and it is spotted, may then be said to stand on the side of the 
subject. They are what is already there before the mind of 
the judger ; that they are domg so-and-so is only revealed 
to us in the act of judgement itself. It is in this sense that the 
object of perceptual acceptance falls on the side of the sub- 
ject judged about. If we hke to say so, taking-for-granted, 
whether perceptual or otherwise, is something which is included 
in an act of judging, but is not itself an act of judging : as the 
act whose expression in words, if we did express it, would be 
the statement A is B, may be said to be ‘ included in ' the act 
whose expression is the statement AB is C. (Only if it were 
actually expressed, it would not be a taking-for-granted. When 
I say that A is B, I am judging that it is so, and am no longer 
just taking it for granted ) 

Yet this is not quite all. For, after all, there is an important 
difference between readmg and perceptual consciousness. As 
I read Book VI of the Aenetd I do take for granted the existence 
of Aeneas : as I sense the sense-datum I take for granted the 
existence of a house. So far the two cases are alike. But 
somehow the perceptual act seems much more like a genuine 
intuition than the other. Pseudo-intuitiveness is indeed so 
marked a feature of our perceptual acceptances that its 
‘ pseudo ’ character is excessively hard to detect and is 
admitted only with the greatest reluctance • whereas in the 
case of Aeneas it is recognized with no great difficulty — ^he 
dissolves quite readily into a set of propositions. What is the 
reason for this difference ? 

Is it not that the relations between the given and the taken- 
for-granted differ in the two cases ? When I sense the sense- 
datum I do not merely take for granted that a house exists : 

I take the sense-datum to be somehow a constituent of it. But 
I do not take the words to be constituents of Aeneas. They 
merely stand to him m the external relation of sign to significate ; 
they bring him before my mind and that is all. In what way 
the sense-datum could be a constituent of the house we are 
•not yet m a position to say. But at any rate we do regard it as, 
so to speak, an ‘ earnest ' or a first instalment of the house. 
Within the house’s total being a certain group of visual and 
tactual data ^ (what we shall later call a family) is somehow 

* Data of the other senses are related to the thing indirectly, by means 
of their relation to this group Hence in their case, in hearmg, for 
instance, the pseudo-intuitiveness is much less marked, and our situation 
IS more like that of the reader of a book. 
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included : and here is one visual sense-datum actually exist- 
ing, and it is just the sort of one which might be a member of 
the required sort of group. But there is no sense in which the 
words are a first instalment of Aeneas. 

Still even if there really is this material thing and this group, 
the present sense-datum is not the thing, but at most only 
one constituent of it. There is still a difference between this 
one constituent and the other constituents of the thing (sensible 
and non-sensible). Yet it is the entire thing which we are 
pseudo-intuitively conscious of. 

The explanation of this lies in that peculiar ' negative ' char- 
acter of the perceptual attitude.to which we have referred before. 
We do not take the sense-datum to be identical with the entire 
thing ; one may take for granted what is false, but not what 
is self-contradictory, as this would be — ^for the constituent 
cannot even be conceived to be the same as the whole of which 
it is a constituent. What happens is not that we identify them, 
but that we fail to distinguish between them. Our state is, as 
it were, a dreamy or half-awake state,^ m which we are un- 
aware of a difference, which if we reflected would be obvious. 
Now the sense-datum really is intuited. And since we fail 
to distinguish it from the remainder of the thing, the whole 
thing is as if it were intuited, though only the sense-datum 
actually is so. 

But if it be asked how it is possible for us to take for granted 
in the perceptual act propositions which we do not already 
know to be true — ^and this, I suppose, is the meaning of the 
question ‘ How can the merely ostensible be present to the 
mind at all ’ — ^then we must reply that the power of perceptual 
acceptance is just an ultimate element m human nature. (To 
put it otherwise, it is an ultimate fact about human nature 
that our visual and tactual sense-data have ‘ external refer- 
ence ’.) And we need not deny that a purely intellectual being, 
a mind confined entirely to intuition, recognition, and 
demonstration, would be entirely devoid of this power, and 
could not even conceive the possibility of it. For not only 
is it a going beyond the evidence, a taking of propositions to 
be true for which the mtuitable characteristics of the sense- 
datum now sensed provide no sufficient justification : these 
propositions even include concepts which are nc+ exemplified in 
the intuited data at all and caimot be abstracted from them — 

^ Cf. what Cook Wilson says about ‘ being under an impression that ’ : 
Statement and Inference. Vol. I, ^ 54. 
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namely, those concepts which make up the notion ' material 
thinghood 

The power of conceiving these concepts, as soon as visual 
and tactual sense-data are presented which do not exemplify 
them, is an innate power ; in a defensible sense of the phrase, 
they are innate ideas. And the power of taking for granted 
propositions into which they enter is likewise an iimate power, 
which (since it is taking-for-granted, not knowing,) may well 
be called Primitive Credulity. But this should not lead us to 
disparage it. We need not sigh for a form of consciousness in 
which we are confined to what Mr. Bertrand Russell once called 
‘ hard data ’, namely, our own sense-data, the laws of Logic, 
and some facts of memory and introspection.^ For some kinds 
of ‘ softness ' seem clearly desirable ; we cannot but observe 
that the more intelligent a man becomes, the more he surrounds 
his data with thicker and thicker layers of softness — or to 
use an older metaphor, the more he ‘ transcends the given ’. 
As we shall see presently, what we begin by taking for granted 
may eventually be confirmed, and indeed generally is ; and 
without the credulity, we should never get the confirmation. 
Even the kingdom of this world demands a certain childhke 
unsuspiciousness from those who would enter it. And indeed — 
if we may be allowed for a moment to speak in an extravagantly 
teleological way — ^this power of perceptual acceptance is surely 
one of Nature’s most ingenious and delicate devices.* Intuitive 
consciousness is wonderful enough ; but that we should be as 
if we are intuiting a material thing when we are not, and when 
the something perhaps does not even exist, is very much more 
wonderful. It is something which a purely mteUectual being 
could not possibly do, nor even conceive of. And we ought 
rather to admire the subtlety of Nature's contrivance, than to 
complain because we have not got that intmtive or demon- 
strative knowledge of matter which we think we should hke 
better. 

* The distinction between ' hard ’ and ‘ soft ' data is introduced on 
■p. 70 of Our Knowledge of the External World (Edition of 1914) and the 

list of hard data which I have quoted is on p 72. 

* That like many of Nature’s contrivances it has an ersatz character — 
it IS not mtuitive apprehension but is * just as good ' — should not lessen 
our admiration. 
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PERCEPTUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. II. PERCEPTUAL 
ASSURANCE 

W E have tried to give an account of the simplest and 
most elementary form of Perceptual Consciousness, 
namely, the single perceptual act. (By a ‘ single ’ 
perceptual act is meant one whose specifying sense-datum falls 
wholly within the specious present ) We have next to con- 
sider more complex forms of Perceptual Consciousness, such as 
occur when there is a senes of such acts interrelated in a 
certain way. 

The single perceptual act, we have found, has to be described 
largely in negative terms : it is not an intuitive apprehension, 
it IS not inference, it is not opinion nor belief, its object does 
not necessarily exist ; it is undoubtmg and unquestioning, and 
inattentive to the difference between sense-datum and material 
thing. All we can say positively about it is that it is the taking 
for granted the existence of a material thing, whose front 
surface is specified by the visual or tactual sense-datum which 
is being sensed at the moment ; and that it does resemble an 
act of intuitive apprehension, although it is not one. In short, 
it is on the face of it as uncritical and unmtelligent a form of 
consciousness as could well be conceived. 

And yet, the whole of what we call our ‘ knowledge ' of the 
matenaJL world (including all our Empirical Science) is somehow 
derived from such perceptual acceptances. From what else 
could it be derived ? Certainly not from mere acquaintance 
with my own sense-data. These are far too exiguous, too fleet- 
ing and too disconnected. ‘ But though derived from such 
non-rationaJ acceptances, it might still be rationally justifiable 
in some other manner, by some form of argument having in- 
tuitable facts about sense-data for its empirical premises.' 
But how ? Certainly not by a causal argument, as we have 
shown at some length. And no other sort of' argument seems 
at all promising at present. Obviously it will need at least 
one non-empiii^ premise. And what is that going to be ? 

170 
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Thus the only thing to do is to undertake a further examina- 
tion of perceptual conscioxisness itself ; for so far we have only 
considered the most elementary form of it. Even if some 
substitute had been provided, which would establish our com- 
mon-sense convictions upon a firm basis of axioms and demon- 
strations, it would stiH have been worth while to attempt this 
e xamina tion ; for the subject is a curious and complex one, 
which is bound to interest any student of the hmnan mind. 
And as no substitute has been provided, there is, in fact, 
nothing else to do. Nor should the attempt be depreciated 
beforehand, as a ‘ merely psychological ’ inquiry into a ' non- 
rational ’ form of consciousness. For perhaps we are taking 
‘rational’ in too narrow a way. And there is another fact 
about the higher stages of perceptual consciousness which 
should make the objector pause. The plain man, and even the 
plain animal, though he never dreams of justifying his belief 
in the existence of matter by an inference, can perfectly well 
distinguish between ‘ the illusory ' and ‘ the real '. He is 
far from putting all his perceptual acts upon one level : on the 
contrary, he is qmte sure that some are correct and some are 
not, and quite ready to say which are which. And when the 
distinction between correct and incorrect comes in, it is foolish 
to talk of a ‘ merely psychological ' explanation ^ At any rate, 
even if the process by which the plain man distinguishes this 
brown table from that pink rat cannot be justified, at least it 
ought to be exhibited. 

We must begm by distinguishing what we may call for the 
present our settled conmction concemmg the existence and 
characteristics of a particular material thing, e.g. this table, 
from the primary acceptance which constitutes the most ele- 
mentary form of perceptual act. The settled conviction is by 
no means a mere acceptance or takmg for granted. And if it 
is ' settled ’ this is not because it is unquestioning and un- 
doubtmg, as the single perceptual act is; it is because the 
doubts have been raised and disposed of, the questions put and 
answered. It is settled in the sense that there has been 
previous suspense or unsettlement . whereas the other is not 
even unsettled. If we hke to speak so, it is ' above the level 

^ Perhaps we might add that ' psychological explanations ’ (hke other 
scientihc explanations) presuppose the Frmciple of Induction, about the 
justification of ^aich analogous difficulties arise. And if the * hard- 
headed ’ objector thinks that this principle is only an assumption, he 
ought to adimt that hts Psychology is just as ' non-rational ’ as our 
Perceptual Consciousness. 
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of ’ doubting and questioning, whereas the primary acceptance 
is below. That is an act of faith or credulity, however salutary ; 
but this — so we all think — ^is something better. 

Now the paradox is this : We get to our settled conviction 
by means of a series of perceptual acts (how else ?). But if so, 
how can it be any better than they are ? And here there are 
two difficulties. First as to o\ir mental attitude : if they are 
all of them simply unthinking takings-for-granted, must not 
it be the same ? Secondly as to validity : if any one of them 
is liable to be erroneous, or indeed to have for its object some- 
thing which does not even exist at all, how can any series of 
them, however great, lead to a trustworthy result ? And we 
are likely to hear from some candid friend, as often before, ‘ that 
many nothings will not make a somelhing', and ‘that no 
stream can nse higher than its source '. 

But let us consider what we actually do in the case of the 
table. We look from various sides, from above and from under- 
neath ; we thump and grasp and stroke. That is, we replace 
our original sense-datum by various sorts of others (what sorts 
and how related to the first one we shall see later). And if in 
all the new perceptual acts thus elicited a table is still presented 
to the mind, we become convmced that there really ts a table. 

We can now see in a general way the nature of the process. 
Obviously what was taken for granted in the original act is 
somehow progressively confirmed m the others. If so, it is not 
really true to say that each of the perceptual acts in the series 
is merely a taking-for-granted. The first really is no more than 
that : but it is not true that the later ones are. To put it 
roughly, each of the later ones would have been a mere taking- 
for-granted, if it had occurred in isolation, say as a result of a 
lightmng flash in pitch-darkness, or if it had not stood in these 
relations to other members of the series. (We can imagine a 
phantasmagonc succession of glimpses ‘ jumbled up anyhow ', 
as in a dehrious dream.) Further, each of these acts might 
have been the initial member of the series if my point of view 
had happened to be somewhere else to start with , m which case, 
again, it would have been just a taking-for-granted and no more. 
But as it is, not occurring in isolation and having the relations 
they do have, they display a twofold character. On the one ! 
hand,ineach of them there is something novi presetted to the mind ’ 
along with the new sense-datum ; this is so in mere acceptance ‘ 
too. On the other, each of them gives some confirmation to its 
predecessors. I move my point of view, for instance, and then 
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a new surfeice is presented to my mind. But the fact that it is 
presented goes some way to confirm another act in which a 
different surface was presented, to which this one would ' fit 
on ’ : the thing, then, is probably not illusory, for it has a back. 
In virtue of this second character these acts belong to a higher 
phase of perceptual consciousness, superior to pure acceptance ; 
but they owe this superiority entirely to their relation to one 
another. To use the language of the Ideahst tradition, they 
only seem to be mere acceptances through a ‘ vicious abstrac- 
tion ’ whereby we erroneously separate them from the whole 
mental process of which they are stages. 

Thus our original paradox was certainly over-stated. That 
a series of mere acceptances should yield a trustworthy settled 
conviction would indeed be extraordinary. But if only the 
first act of the senes is a mere acceptance, and the others 
progressively confirm it, the difficulty is at any rate reduced. 
It only appeared insuperable because we neglected the peculiar 
relations which there are between the several members of the 
senes. 

But let us postpone further inquiry into the validity or 
Erkenntniswert of this process of acceptance-plus-confirmation ; 
for the moment we will simply try to describe more closely 
what the process is. We have seen already that every per- 
ceptual act is indefinite in greater or less degree.^ Thus I began 
by taking for granted the existence of a material thing having 
a particidar sort of front surface, and the present sense-datum 
‘ specifies ’ this front surface more or less exactly. But m the 
imtial act I do not take for granted that it has a certain par- 
ticular sort of back rather than some different sort. I do take 
it to have a back, but merely some sort of back or other, I 
cannot yet tell what : likewise to have some sort of sides or 
other, some sort of insides and so on, without taking them to 
be definitely of this sort rather than that. And even the front 
surface itself is only specified ‘ more or less ’, never completely. 
If the sense-datum is faint and 'small, the degree of specification 
will not be great. (Of course the sense-datum itself, however 
faint, is completely specific in all its qualities, for it is a par- 
ticular existent ; but we are talking of the surface of the 
material thmg presented to the mind by means of it.) For 
instance, we are,Jlooking at a notice-board in the distance, and 
what we are conscious of is something with a more or less 
rectangular front having letters inscribed upon it, but we 
* See p. 149, above. 
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cannot tell wliat letters they are, or what exactly the shape is. 
Thus even with regard to the front surface, plenty more 
specification is possible : however ' good ’ ^ the origined sense- 
^tum may be, it is always possible to get a more differentiated 
one, which will specify the surface still more. 

Now we can see how the later acts come in. Their function 
is to make definite what was left indefinite in the original act of 
the series, that is, to present it in a more and more definite 
way. The some sort of back or other turns out to be a back 
of some definite sort, say a brick wall with twelve wmdows 
and a door. And the insides, whose nature was likewise left 
indefinite in the original act (though of course we took the 
thing to have some sort of insides or other), turn out to consist 
of dining-room, drawmg-room, kitchen, bedrooms and so on, 
having such and such shapes and sizes, and arranged in such 
and such relations. So, too, with the other parts whose nature 
was left indefinite at first. 

This process of specifying the unspecified (and especially the 
spatially unspecified) is what the ‘ confirming ’ re^y consists 
in. And it is this relation to the origmal act — ^that of making 
definite what it brought before the mmd only indefinitely — 
which makes the subsequent acts something more than the 
pure acceptances they would otherwise have been. The first 
act provides a theme or a problem, and makes a start with the 
working-out of it (for even here one surface at any rate is more 
or less definitely presented), but it leaves the rest of the work- 
ing-out to subsequent acts. And if the working-out ‘ comes 
off ' so long as we care to try, the bare acceptance with which 
we began is replaced at length by a settled conviction. If on 
the other hand it does not ‘ come off ', if beyond a certain point 
we cannot by obtEuning further sense-data make definite what 
was indefinitely presented at the beginning, then we conclude 
that the origin^ acceptance was hallucinatory or illusory. 
Thus in mirror-vision we can find no back for the originally 
presented thmg, though we can sometimes find a side for it ; 
and we cannot specify even the front surface to more than a 
certain degree, for we cannot obtain sense-data of more than a 
certain degree of brightness and differentiatedness. And I 
suppose there might be a purely momentary ‘ vision ', where 
we can get no further specification at all ; but in most hallucina- 
tions, I think, one gets a small amount of further specification, 

* On ‘ good ' and ‘ bad ’ sense-data, see p. 150 above, and further 
below, pp. 223-225. 
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whidb then abruptly stops — ^for if the vision just continues 
unchanged for a short period, that is already the beginning of 
a further spedhcation, since part of what was taken for granted 
was the continuance of the thing through time. In su^ cases 
when the process of further specification breaks down at some 
stage, we none the less reach a settled conviction by means of 
it, a conviction this time of the «o«-€xistence of the originally 
accepted thing. 

But here a difficulty arises. How do we know that the 
surface which is now being presented to the mind, the one which 
this present sense-datum specifies for us, is a ' back to ’ the 
surface which was presented at first, m the initial act of the 
senes ? Why should not this surface be something completely 
new, having nothing whatever to do with the first one ? In 
other words, we are confronted with a question of identity. 
In each act of the senes (as in any perceptual act) a material 
thing IS presented to the mind, havmg such and such a surface. 
But what right have we to say that it is the same material 
thing all along ? If we have none, then of course these later 
acts do nothmg towards rendermg definite what was left 
mdefinite m the first ; just as if you are trying to complete 
your description of Smith, it will not help you to be told that 
Jones has red hair, and Robinson is a Liberal. 

It IS pretty obvious that the answer must be upon the 
following hues, however puzzling the details may be. If we 
are to be certain that it is the same thing, the different surfaces 
must fit together to form one single sohd, and if we are to make 
sure that they do this, there must be a certain sort of conhnmty 
in the senes of perceptual acts or rather in what they present 
to the mmd. One part of the whole surface now presented to 
my mind must be recognizably identical with part of the whole 
surface presented to my mind in a previous act — ^as when we 
move gradually along a wall or creep round a rock. Part must 
be recognizably identical, or else there is no reason to suppose 
that it IS the same total surface which is being presented to us 
bit by bit : but there must also be something new, or else we 
are making no progress in our investigation. What we must 
not have is a ‘ gap ' in the series. If a man went to sleep on 
one side of a large mountain and woke up on the other side, he 
could not tell fjom these two perceptual acts alone whether the 
surface presented this morning was or was not the back of the 
thing whose front surface had been presented to him yesterday. 
And if his ' further specification senes ' were interrupted m 
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this way, say by sudden fits of blindness or tactual anaesthesia, 
he would never arrive at any settled conviction concerning the 
existence of an external world or the nature of its contents. 
He might have a complete theoretical insight into the difference 
between normal perceptual experience and hallucination : but 
he could never be sure whether his own perceptual experience 
was in fact a series of hallucmations or not. 

A full discussion of that question must, however, be deferred. 
For we cannot fully understand the nature of the process which 
we called ' making sure that the different surfaces fit together 
to form one smgle sohd ’ without discussing the relations of 
sense-data to one another : and this obscure and complicated 
subject requires a chapter to itself. At present we cannot 
exclude the purely Phenomenahstic view, according to which 
a material thing just is a very complicated system of actual 
and obtainable sense-data. In that case, when we begin by 
taking for granted the existence of a material thing, this wiU 
really mean that we take the sense-datum now sensed to be a 
member of a system of this sort. And when this sense-datum 
is said to speafy the front surface of the thing (leaving the rest 
unspecified), the meaning will be that this sense-datum is a 
member not merely of the whole system of sense-data which is 
the thing, but of a certain sub-group within that . namely, the 
sub-group consisting of all the sense-data which would com- 
monly be called views of the front surface of the thing. 
According to Phenomenahsts, this sub-group wiU be the surface 
in question ; and what the present sense-datum reaUy does 
when it specifies the front surface is to give us a more deter- 
minate conception of the nature of this particular sub-group, 
than of the other sub-groups which go to make up the whole 
coUection which is the thing. 

It is worth while to mention Phenomenalism at this point, 
though we cannot yet discuss it, for the foUowmg reason. We 
must reahze that there are two sets of questions which though 
connected are yet in some degree separable. One is, what is the 
nature of the process which leads from mere acceptance of the 
existence of a material thing to the higher stage of perceptual 
consaousness which we have called settled conviction, and 
further, what is its validity ; the answer to this set of questions 
constitutes the analysts of perceptual consciousness. But there 
is another quite different set of questions concerning the nature 
not of this process but of its object : exactly what sort of entity 
is this whose existence we begin by accepting and end by being 
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convinced of ? Does it consist of nothing but sense-data actual 
and obtainable, as Phenomenalists maintain ? The answer to 
this constitutes the analysis of material thinghood. And two 
other questions are bound up with it (by Phenomenalists, 
identified with it) ^ : what is the nature of the relation of 
belonging to which subsists between sense-data and material 
things, and what are the relations of sense-data to each other 
when they belong to the same thing ^ 

Now these two sets of questions are different. Whatever 
analysis of perceptual consaousness we give. Phenomenalism 
may still be true ; for it is a theory not of the confirmation but 
of the confirmaium, not of perceptual consciousness (in any of 
its grades) but of what we are perceptually conscious of. And, 
again, Phenomenahsm may be false, and there maybe material 
things in something like the old-fashioned sense. But if there 
are, the question how we advance from acceptance to settled 
conviction concerning them, and what is the nature and what 
the validity of either of these, remains exactly as it was. For 
instance, the rejection of Phenomenalism does not commit us 
(as is sometimes thought) to the view that the advance is made 
by an inference, or to the view that it can only be justified by 
an inference.* And a Phenomenalist, on the other hand, can 
perfectly well hold that the existence or obtainability of the 
other sense-data which go to constitute the table is inferred 
from the existence of this sense-datum with which he is initially 
acquainted ; or again, that our acceptance of their existence 
can only be justified by an mference, though it is not reached 
by one. 

But it is time to return to the mam subject, the process by 
which we advance from acceptance to conviction. And we 
must now point out that the indefiniteness of the initial act of 
acceptance, and therefore the possibility of further specifica- 
tion in subsequent acts, is no mere accident, but arises from the 
very nature of perceptual consciousness. What is before the 
mind in perceptual consciousness is a material thing ,* Now 

* For they hold that belonging to a thing means ' bemg a constituent 
of it ’, and that matenal things have no other constituents but sense- 
data 

* Reid, for ms;tance, both rejected Phenomenahsm and maintamed 
most strenuously that perceptual consciousness neither is, nor can be 
justified by mference 

■ Perhaps I should remmd the reader that what I am perceptually 
conscious of — ^the ‘ object ' or ' content ' of my perc^tual act — ^need not 
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by ‘a material thing’ is meant an individual something. 
TTierefore any characteristic which belongs to it at all must 
have an absolutely determinate form. All its characteristics 
must be infima species in their respective kinds. There could 
not be an individual thing which had just ‘ shape ’ or ‘ mass ' or 
‘ some chemical constitution or other It must have an 
absolutely determinate mass, shape, and chemical constitution. 
Moreover, since it is a material thing — ^not a spiritual or other 
sort of thing — ^it must be spatially complete. It cannot be 
material and have just a front and no more. It is bound also 
to have back and sides, top and bottom, and insides as well as 
outside. Further, it must have causal characteristics, and it 
must endure through a considerable period of time. All this 
follows simply from the defimtion of material thinghood, 
whether in fact there are any material things or not. All this, 
then, and nothing less, is being taken for granted whenever a 
perceptual act occurs. 

But if so, the single perceptual act is bound to be very 
largely indefinite. For, first, no one sense-datum can specify 
the whole thing to us in all its spatial completeness. The nearest 
we get to this is in the very rare case when we hold some small 
thing completely inside our closed hand (a cork for instance), 
but even then the wiside, though taken to be there, is com- 
pletely unspecified. And ordinarily a single sense-datum 
specifies much less than this : namely, what we call ‘ the front ' 
of the thing, while the rest is left indefinite ; and if the thing is 
something very large, such as a mountain, not even the whole 
of the front. Again, no one sense-datum can specify the whole 
temporal extension of the thing : yet the thing is taken to have 
had some history or other before this sense-datum began, and 
to be going to have some history or other after it. Moreover, 
what the single sense-datum does specify, it always specifies 
incompletely. No one sense-datum, however ' good ', can fully 
specify the nature even of the front surface of the accepted 
thing. There always could be a better one ; for instance, we 
might use a microscope, and then the specification could be 
pu^ed further still. 

Not only so : this imperfection attaches not merely to the 
single perceptual act but to the whole of our perceptual con- 
sciousness. For no series of perceptual acts, however great, 

necessarily be real. I may be bavmg an ballncmation. Even then 
what I falsely take for granted is that a material thing exists, not any 
other sort of entity. 
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could possibly complete the specification process, although the 
as yet unspecified margin could be reduced vdthout limit. 
(Possibly this is what learned men mean when they speak of 
the 'inexhaustibility of the individual.’) 

Of course if there were what we have called an omnisenttent 
being, who could sense simultaneously all the sense-data 
which belong to a certain thing at a certain time, for him 
it wotald be different. For him there would be no question 
of first accepting and then confirmmg, no progressive specify- 
ing of the presented but unspecified. And he could distinguish 
at one gl^ce between the illusory and the real, between 
that which is spatially complete and that which is spatially 
incomplete, e.g. a mirror-image ‘ ; for one glance of his would 
be equivalent to a multitude of successive human glances. 
And if we further imagme him to sense in one act all the sense- 
data which belong to the thing throughout its whole history, 
he would even have no need to specify an as yet unspecified 
past or future. But such a sort of perceptual consciousness, 
even in its first form, would be ' angelic ' or even ‘ divine ', 
for it would require a sort of omnipresence. Our own is 
alwa37s mexhaustive and indefinite from first to last. 

Yet, we must insist once again, this is not the whole story. 
Even the most elementary perceptual act, the barest accept- 
ance, not only is inexhaustive and indefimte, but (so to speak) 
knows that it is. The unspecified ‘ more ’ is brought before 
the mind in the very act itself. Only the front surface is 
specified by this present sense-datum, and that not com- 
pletely ; but what we take to exist is a spatially complete 
material thing, fuUy determmate in all its characteristics, and 
continumg through time. TAai it is all this, is actually part 
of the taken-for-granted : what form its spatial completeness 
takes, just what its determinate charactenstics may be, just 
what the length of its temporal continuance may be before 
and after the present moment, the present act does not tell us. 

It follows that what we may call the claim to be further 
specifiable is part of the perceptual act itself. Of course it 
may never actually be further specified, and perhaps even 
never can be (in which case it is an illusion or hallucination) : 
but still it does make the claim, whether fulfillable or not. 
To put it in another way, every perceptual act aniicipates its 
own confirmation by subsequent acts ; or rather the conscious 
subject in performing the act anticipates its confirmation. 

> On the incompleteness of nuiror-images, see below, p. 228. 
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And if he did not, bis act would not be a perceptual act at 
all.^ The term ostensible, which we have apphed to the object 
of perceptual acceptance above, may help to bring out this 
point ; for the ostensible is more than the merely entertained : 
it claims to be venfiable, whether it really is or not. 

We have now given a description of the process which we 
actually go through in advancing from an initial acceptance 
to a settled conviction concermng the existence and character 
of a particular material thmg. Such a conviction thus reached 
we shall call perceptual assurance. But it is one thmg to ask 
what the process is, another to ask whether it is justified. 
To this second question, the question of the ‘ validity ' of the 
process, we must now turn. Are we entitled to the assurance 
which we reach in this way : have we any more reason for 
being sure of the existence of the table at the end of the process 
than we had at the beginning, or is it only that we are sure ? 
And our examination of the Causal Theory suggests that it is 
not much good to look for an external justification, drawn 
from somethmg other than perceptual consciousness itself. 
If the further-specification process will not justify our con- 
viction, it is not likely that anything else will. 

On the face of it, it may seem plain that we have no reason 
for our conviction. For what has further specification got to 
do with confirmation ? When we begin readmg a novel, the 
character and history of the hero are still unspecified, though 
we are given to understand that he had some character and 
some history. As we read on, they are more and more com- 
pletely specified. But this is not a reason for regarding the 
novel as anjdihing better than fiction. And even if (to make 
the analogy closer) 1 am one of those innocent readers who 
begin by taking for granted that everything in print is true, 
this har^y mends the matter. So, too, m a law-court witnesses 
B, C and D may specify further the story told by A. Never- 
theless they may all be lying. All we can say is that if the 
hero of the novel had existed, then any true statement about 
liim would have been further specifiable, since it could not 
possibly be exhaustive ; and if A had told the truth, his story 
would have been further specifiable, for he could not give a 
completely determinate account of the event m all its aspects. 

1 This anticipativeness of further acts is another thmg that might be 
meant by saymg that the isolated perceptual act is a ‘ vicious attrac- 
tion ' (cf. p. 173 above). But such language is better avoided. 
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But we can by no means maintain the converse, that if a propo- 
sition is further specifiable it must be true, or even probable. 

Why, then, do we think that further specification of a per- 
ceptual act by other perceptual acts not only in fact leads to, 
but also justifies, the assurance which results from it ? For 
it is quite clear that we all do think this. Is it that what 
we take for granted in the perceptual case is the obtainabihty 
of certain sense-data, and that what we have been r ailin g the 
process of further specification is really just the actual obtain- 
mg of sense-data of the expected sort ? If that is all it is, 
of course it is a confirmation. And, it may be suggested, we 
should be wise to maintain that it is no more, and to take 
refuge m the completely Phenomenalistic position that by the 
existence of a material thing one just means the obtainability 
of certain sense-data related thus and thus to this one which is 
now actual. For only thus (it will be said) can we maintam 
that the existence of matter is vertfiable. For that which is to 
verify something else must itself be somethmg known : if 
not, if it is only somethmg beheved, it will itself need venfica- 
tion. Now the only ‘ knowns ’ which are of any use m this 
connexion are sense-data, their quahties and relations to each 
other. (Plainly knowledge of myself will not help ) Thus if 
by ‘ matter ’ one means somethmg else over and above sense- 
data and the obtamabihty of sense-data, one’s behef m the 
existence of any material thmg is quite hterally an unverifiable 
superstition. And why not take the cash and let the credit go ? 

But this is to move too fast. Phenomenalism may possibly 
be true (that we must discuss in due course), but we cannot 
allow ourselves to be humed into it at this stage. As we have 
seen,^ it is inconceivable that a theory concernmg the nature of 
matter and the de facto relation of sense-data to material 
things — for that is what Phenomenalism is — should be proved 
by arguments concerning a particular form of consciousness. 
So there must be a confusion somewhere. Nor is it difficult to 
find it. Phenomenahsm is really by no means a purely ‘ hard 
cash ’ system . it, too, makes use of ‘ credit ', though slightly 
less than other theories. For one thmg, the sense-data whidh 
according to it are the material thing are stmuUaneously 
obtainable ; but they are never simultaneously obtained — 
we cannot see all the different sides of a thing at once, nor see 
the part which we are touching. A Phenomenalist may 
beheve that the sense-data which (as he would put it) constitute 
^ Cf, p. 177 above. 
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the back of the house are obtainable when he is sensing the ones 
that constitute the front, but he cannot possibly claim to know 
this, in the way in which he knows that this sense-datum 
which he is sensing is red and square. Again, he has to admit 
that even one surface, still more obviously an entire material 
thmg, IS an infinitely numerous group of sense-data ; and 
plainly he cannot verify the obtainabihty of them all. The 
most he can do is to ‘ take soimdings ’ here and there. And if 
he beheves that whenever he chose to take them, he still would 
obtain the sense-data which he expects, why is not this an 
unvenfiable superstition ? To be sure, we may suppose that 
an omnisentient being, such as Berkeley’s God, could dis- 
pense with credit ; for he could sense all these sense-data, 
and all at once. But Phenomenahsts are only human , and 
further, how do they know what they would sense, if they 
were in the position of Berkeley’s God ? If they say that 
they do know, they are beggmg the question in a concealed 
way : for they are saymg that they do, after aU, know that 
all these sense-data are simultaneously obtainable (though 
not by us), which is the very thing to be established. But 
plainly this can only be a matter of behef, not of knowledge. 
And if mstead of God we imagine a ‘ standard ’ human observer, 
it IS no better. 

Thus the fact that in the course of the progressive further 
specification senes we do mtmtively apprehend a number of 
new sense-data wiU not reaUy help us to see how the further 
specification can also be a confirmation. For even sup- 
posing the phenomenahstic anal5reis of matenal thinghood to 
be the right one, aU we learn by further specification is that 
certain sense-data are obtainable, which are constituents of a 
material thmg -if (but only if) an innumerable multitude of 
others are obtainable as well, (for otherwise there will be 
no thing for them to be constituents of) And this is a very 
big ‘ if ’ indeed. Any one who wants to show that the process 
of further specification justifies our assurance of the existence 
of matter, even of matter as Phenomenalism understands it, 
will have to look elsewhere. 

Perhaps it may help us if we turn back to the analogy of 
the witnesses which we used just now. The mere fact that 
B, C and D speafy further the story told by A really has 
in itself no tendency to show that A’s story was true, since 
they might perfectly well be lymg. Yet I believe that we 
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are all inclined to believe that it has such a tendency. Why ? 
Obviously because we start with a certain tacit assumption ; 
namely, that any one who makes a statement on oath is hhily 
to be teilxng the truth. Now if it is really true that B, C and D 
are likely to be telling the truth, then of course the fact that 
they further speafy A’s story does make that story more 
probable. And if A’s statement itself was mitially likely to be 
true, of course the resultant probabihty of it is all the greater ; 
(but even though there were reasons for being suspicious of 
A, his story would still be strengthened). For instance, A 
says he saw the prisoner enter the shrubbery at a certain 
hour. If so, he must have got there by some route or other, 
which, however, A has left unspecified. If B sa}^ he saw him 
walking down the back dnve a few minutes earlier, and C 
that he saw him get off the bus at the end of the lane five 
minutes before that, these statements specify A’s story further. 
And clearly these new testimonies do strengthen A’s story, */ 
there is any independent reason for behavmg them to be true. 
In the case of the novel, on the other hand, there is no mde- 
pendent reason for thmkmg that any of the statements are 
true. The very naive reader may indeed have an inclination 
to take them for true, but that is not a reason. 

It IS necessary to lay stress on this very obvious point 
because it does seem to be neglected by some advocates of the 
‘ coherence ’ theory of truth. A ‘ coherent ’ system of 
propositions is presumably a system such that if any one 
proposition m it is true, it strengthens the probabihty of aU 
the rest.^ But some people seem to conclude from this that 
any one proposition m the system strengthens the probabihty 
of the rest whether it ts itself true or not. Further, it does 
follow from the nature of such a system as defined above 
that if there is independent evidence for the truth of any 
one proposition m it, then, too, the probabihty of all the others 
is strengthened (though of course in a less degree). But 
people sometimes seem to conclude that any one proposition 
.in the system stUl strengthens the probabihty of the rest, 
even when there is no independent evidence for the truth of 
that proposition at all. 

Let us now turn from the analogies to their application. 

* Of course I may be quite wrong m my definition of ‘ coherent '. 
But believers in the Coherence Theory do not themselves define this 
term. And 1 do not know what the defimtion can be, if this is not it. 
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Obviously it is this. In the case of perceptual consciousness, 
likewise, the further specification of what is initially taken for 
granted would also be a confirmation of it, if there were some in- 
dependent reason for thinking that each of the specif3dng acts is 
in itself hkdy to be correct ; i.e. for thinking it likely that the 
material thing presented in each case to the mind does actually 
exist, and does have that sort of surface which it ostensibly 
has. Likelihood is all that we should want, not certainty: 
just as we do not need to be certain that every witness on oath 
tells the truth. For if in the case of each act in the series 
there were some independent reason for believmg that it was 
at aU hkely to be correct, would not this be enough to ensure 
that the further specification process should make the exist- 
ence of the thing as nearly certain as we pleased ? It would 
only be a question of continuing long enough. (Of course all the 
acts must be ‘ presentmgs ' of the same thing. Otherwise 
there will be a fresh probabihty at each stage, but no accumu- 
lations of probabiht}'.) Moreover, there is no essential dif- 
ference between the initial act and the others in respect of 
content : though there is in respect of our attitude, which 
is in the one case pure acceptance, in the others not. In all 
of them alike a material thing is presented to the mind, and 
presented in the same way, by a sense-datum which specifies 
the then front surface m some degree : and indeed it is only an 
accident that the first act did not occur last or in the middle 
— ^it all depends which sense-datum we happened to start 
with. Thus if each of the later acts had some mdependent 
likelihood of bemg correct, so would the first ; it would 
be as if we had reason for trusting the first witness taken 
alone, apart from the confirmation given him by the others. 
If so, not only do the subsequent acts confirm the first, 
but it confirms them too : it is a process of mutual con- 
firmation. 

Now could this really be the case with perceptual acts ? 
Clearly there could never be reason to think that any one 
perceptual act is certainly correct. It is always possible that 
what is presented to the mmd in a perceptual act does not 
exist at all, or again does not really have at aU the sort of 
surface which it ostensibly has. But could we say that such 
an act is always hkely to be correct ? Let us first be clear that 
»/ we can say this, it will give us all we want ; further speci- 
fication will then be confirmation. I sense a sense-datum, and 
thereupon take for granted that a matenal thing exists, having 
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a squarish front surface, and that this sense-datum belongs to 
it. Now if the thing does exist, it must have other surfaces 
joining on to this one to make up a complete solid. I then 
sense a succession of other sense-data, and they present to 
me a number of other surfaces which do join on to the first 
(and to each other) in the required way. Now if there is 
some likelihood that these other surfaces really do exist and 
really do have these relations which they ostensibly have, it 
becomes likely that the onginally accepted proposition is true : 
still more so, if it was at all likely to be true to start with. 
And any sort of other surfaces will do, provided only that they 
ostensibly fit on to the first and to each other in such a way 
as to make up a single solid ; for provided they do that, there 
wiU be an accumulation of probability, not a mere emergence 
of fresh and unconnected probabihties 

We can now try to state more accurately what is required. 
We want to be able to say : the fact that a material thing is 
perceptually presented to the mind is Mima facie evidence ^ 
of the thing’s existence and of its really having that sort of 
surface which it ostensibly has ; or, again, that there is some 
presumption in favour of this, not merely in the sense that 
we do as a matter of fact presume it (which of course we do) 
but in the sense that we are entitled to do so. But what 
exactly must the presumption be in favour of, and what is to 
be prima facie evidence for what ? Clearly we shall have to 
say that the existence of a particular visual or tactual sense- 
datum is prima facie evidence (i) for the existence of a matenal 
thing sudi that this sense-datum * belongs to it, (2) for the 
possession by this thing of a front surface of a certain general 
sort. This proposition may be called the Principle of 
Confirmability ; for unless it were true, no confirmation 
of a perceptual act by other perceptual acts would ever be 
possible. 

Now when we consider it the proposition does seem to be 
true. Everybody does thmk when he is acquainted with a 
visual or tactu^ sense-datum that its existence is really 

* The words pnma facie are, strictly speaking, redundant I put 
them m to emphasize the text that the evidence may be refuted, 1 e. 
does not amount to proof 

* We must remember that even in illusion (e g. that of the bent stick) 
the sense-datum, however odd it is, still belongs to the thing only it 
specifies the front surface of the thmg mcorrectly It is only m pure 
hallucmation that the sense-datum belongs to no thing at all, and is 
completely wild. 
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evidence of aU this. But if someone asks what teason there 
is for thinking so, it is not easy to give him an answer. Clearly 
the Principle is a priori : it is not the sort of thing we could 
learn by an empirical generalization based upon observation 
of the material world. On the contrary, it itself serves (in 
Kantian language) to ‘ make possible ’ the observation of 
matter. It is not, of course, required for making possible the 
intuiting of sense-data or ment^ images, but equally clearly 
that cannot justify it. The Principle is indeed about sense- 
data, but not about their sense-given quahties and relations, 
such as redness and to-the-right-ness. We may notice too 
(anticipating a possible objection) that it does not assert that 
any sense-data do actually exist, nor that any material things 
actually exist. If it asserted either of these things, it could 
not be a pnon ; for it is only by experience that we can 
know that an 3 d;hing exists at all. What it does assert is that 
if any visual or tactual sense-datum exists, then its existence 
is evidence that a material thing also exists. That there are 
visual or tactual sense-data is simply an empirical fact. 

Are we to say, then, that the Principle is self-evident, i.e. 
that any one who knows what the symbols comprismg the 
statement stand for, must know at once that it is true ? It 
would be very surpnsing if so complex a proposition were self- 
evident : and for myself I cannot see that it is, though I 
certainly think that it is true. Then can we deduce it from 
an 3 dhing else, and if so, from what ? 

Now if the Causal Theory had been correct, there would 
have been no difficulty in deducing it. For although it is 
one thing to say {a) that s is causally dependent on M as its 
differential condition,^ and another to say (6) that s belongs 
to M, and one of M’s surfaces is of a certam general sort : 
stiU, we might well have been able to show that there is 
a connexion between these two propositions such that given 
the truth of (a) then (6) is probable. Now according to 
the Causal Theory the existence of s entatls («). It would 
follow then, if the theory were correct, that given the exist- 
ence of s, (b) IS probable ; and this is equivalent to saying 
what is required to be proved, viz. that the existence of s 
is evidence for the truth of (6). But as we saw, the Causal 
Theory was a hopeless failure. It could not even show that 
sense-data were caused at aU, still less that they have Tnaterial 
things (rather than something else) for their differential condi- 
» Cf. Chapter IV, p. 70, above. 
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tion. And it seemed extremely likely that we could only 
show them to be caused at aU.if we were already assured of the 
existence of matter on some other groimds. But obviously 
the fact — ^if it be a fact — ^that ‘ causal dependence ' is evidence 
for ‘ belonging to ’ will not help us at all, if we have no means 
of knowing that there is the causal dependence irntU we 
already know that there is the belonging : as we almost cer- 
tainly have not. 

Thus there is no hope of demonstrating our Principle in that 
way. And it is hard to think of any other way which seems 
in the least promising On the other hand, the principle 
does not seem to be self-evident, though we all think that 
it is true. What, then, is to be done ? 

It may be suggested that the Principle is just a postulate, 
which is extremely famihar to us, because in daily life we always 
assume it to be true • but that, however much we may be 
inclined to confuse the famihar with the evident, we have 
really no reason at all for beheving tha^ it ts true, and equally 
no reason for believing that it is false This presumably is 
what Hume and the Philosophers of As-If would say. Or, again, 
we may be told, by some Ideahst, that it is not even a postulate, 
but simply a formula ‘ descnbing the way in which our minds 
work *. Now both these doctrmcs are in effect maintaming the 
following proposition ; that for all that we know or have reason 
to ieheve there are no materral things at all, that there is not the 
very slightest evidence for the existence of tables, or rocks, or 
trees. And they must still maintain this, whatever the proper 
analysis of the term ‘ material thing ’ may be. It must still 
be so, for instance, (I apologize for recurrmg to the fact) even if 
the purely phenomenahstic analysis of ‘ material thing ' should 
be the correct one. Even if by the term ' matter ’ we are to 
understand nothmg but a system of sensations and possibi- 
hties of sensation (to use MiU’s language), we have still no 
reason whatever for asserting the existence of matter, unless 
the Principle of Confinnabihty is true . there would only be 
ground for asserting that a miserably exiguous dribble of ‘sen- 
sations namely my own, (for there could be no ground for 
asserting the existence of other sentients) — ^that this poverty- 
stricken and orderless remnant had actually existed. And is 
it not plain that in fact we have ground for asserting vastly 
more than this ? I do not claim that we know, either in- 
tuitively of demonstratively that any matenal tlung exists, 
if the word ‘ know ' is used quite stnctly. But that we have 
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evidence for the existence of material things in some sense 
of the phrase ‘material thing’, e.g. for the existence of 
numerous tables, trees and rocks, is perfectly certain and 
obvious. If so, the Principle cannot be just a postulate, nor 
yet a description of ‘the way our minds work', whatever 
exactly that may mean. 

In this difiSculty I can only suggest that we should be 
careful to put first things first.^ We must start our inquity, 
so to speak, from the right end, from that which we are quite 
certain of. And the right starting-point here is simply the 
nature which perceptual consciousness is found as a matter of 
fact to have. If we reflect upon this, we notice at once that 
the doubters whom we have just mentioned are really sa 3 dng 
that there is only one form of perceptual consciousness, namely, 
the non-rational taking-for-granted which we have called 
Perceptual Acceptance. They hold that the further-specifi- 
cation series is simply a series of further acceptances in which 
the acceptum becomes progressively more and more compli- 
cated, and that the result of it is still only acceptance, but a 
more or less stable acceptance instead of a passmg one. Now 
I want to maintain that this contention is just false, because 
it ignores differences which are really obvious. It seems to 
me indubitable that we do often advance by way of a further- 
specification series to something quite different from the mere 
acceptance with which we began. It simply is the case that 
the existence of the material thing (merely accepted at first) 
becomes more and more probable as we specify further. I 
cannot prove this, but I thmk it is just evident. We simply 
find this increase of probability going on (or this accumula- 
tion of evidence) ; we just do find ourselves passing beyond 
mere takmg-for-granted, whether we hke it or not. I want, 
then, to maintam that it is obviously false to say that aU 
perceptual consciousness is merely acceptance. There are 
plso two higher forms of such consciousness, namely, the 
process of Perceptual Confirmation (as we may now call it) 
and the state of Perceptual Assurance : ‘ higher ' in the 
sense that what we are assured of has been verified, not only 
accepted, and that the process of Perceptual Confirmation is 
the verifying. 

* The error of ' being surprised at the wrong things ' might almost be 
called the Philosopher's F&acy. The most lUustnous victun of it is 
perhaps Hume. 
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Now this is the only way to vindicate the Principle of 
Confirmability. It is not self-evident in the sense that a mind 
which knew nothing else at all could know it to be true, or 
even that a mind entirely destitute of senses could know it 
to be true, though possessed of all the other knowledge in the 
world. We can only know it to be true if we consider instances 
of its application ; we must simply reflect on the perceptual 
consciousness which we actually possess. 

Moreover, we must take this m its completeness ; we must 
not merely consider each form of it in isolation. For really 
it is one complex form of consciousness, having three phases 
or stages : it is, so to speak, acceptance-specification-assur- 
ance, ^ and none of these can ^ understood without reference 
to the others. When the percipient stops short at accept- 
ance and goes no further (as he often does), perceptual 
consciousness has only begun to occur : it is not an instance 
of complete perceptual consciousness at And indeed 
the acceptance bears upon its face, so to speak, the marks 
of its incompleteness ; for, as we have already pointed 
out, part of what is accepted is that further speafication is 
possible 

Now if we do reflect on actual instances of complete per- 
ceptual consciousness, we find that it is in each case evident 
that by further specifying our onginal act we do so far confirm 
it. The Principle of Confirmabihty is simply a technical 
way of stating this evident fact. To put it otherwise, it is 
simply a way of stating the structure of any complete instance 
of perceptual consciousness, by exposing the relations which 
the three phases of it have to each other. 

Certainly perceptual consciousness is a peculiar form of 
consciousness not much hke any other . for instance, it is not 
intuition, and it is not demonstration. That we have it at 
all may be a deplorable fact, if you will. It would be much 
nicer, perhaps, if we did not have it, or had somethmg else 
instead. But we do happen to have it, and there it is. Conse- 
quently any attempt to demonstrate that what we are per- 
ceptually assured of does not or may not exist, or that it does 
not or may not have the characteristics which we are assured 
that it has, is bound to use arguments which are beyond all 
comparison less certain than that which they set out to over- 
throw. Such attempts then simply cannot be taken seriously, 

1 This includes the case where the specification and the resulting 
assurance are negative, eis when we detect an illusion or hallucination. 
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though of course they may incidentally throw light on some- 
thing else. 

I need hardly say that Berkeley, for instance, was not 
attempting an3rthing of this kind. When he said he was 
disproving the existence of matter, he only meant that he 
was offering a new analysts of what matter is, viz. that it 
consists whoUy of sense-data. The following however would 
be an instance of such an attempt. It might be said that 
our assurance of the existence of this, that and the other 
material thing can be explained in 9. purely psychological 
way, the significance of ‘ imrely ' bemg that the explana- 
tion claims to be valid whefl|Q|4|naterial thmgs in fact exist 
or not. But how is the explanation done ? Presumably by 
reference to the practical side of our nature. If we did not 
feel quite sure of the existence of various pieces of matter 
our actions would be ineffective • we should never be able 
to satisfy our desires, or even to survive for a day. Thus 
I am bound, it is said, to be convinced of their existence, 
whether in fact they exist or not, because I simply cannot 
afford to be doubtful of it. Now this argument overthrows 
its own premises. For practice is concerned entirely with the 
material world ; it consists in changing the qualities and 
relations of various matenal thmgs, and if they did not exist 
there would be nothing to be practical about. Moreover, 
unless we really possess bodies, which are matenal things, 
and can be damaged by other material things, it is pointless 
to speak of our surviving : for obviously it is not the survival 
of a disembodied spirit which is meant. And if the argument 
is put forward as ' biological ' instead of ' psychological ' (which 
it often is), the fallacy simply stares us in the face. If the 
matenal world is non-existent, as likely as not, what becomes 
of Biology ’ If it is not the study of living bodies, what is it ? 
Here we meet another form of the old error which we have so 
often met before. The biologizing sceptic undertakes to 
explain, probably by an elaborate evolutionary argument, that 
his neighbour’s conviction of the existence of matter is but a 
beneficial delusion, while all the time he regards his own as 
infallible. But if he were to take a dose of his own medicine 
and apply the argument to himself, he would find that he had 
destroyed the ground of his own belief in Evolution, and even 
in the existence of his neighbour. And curiously enough, it 
often happens that those who use arguments of this sort are 
the very people who maintain in other contexts that there is 
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no reason to believe in the existence of anything except ‘ things 
that you can touch or see ’.evidently assuming that the exist- 
ence of those is perfectly indubitable.^ 

It may now be granted that our assurance of the existence 
of material things cannot be overthrown by argument. ‘ But 
still it may be said, ‘ we have no positive reason for t h in ki ng 
that there any matter, so that after all it is stiU possible 
that perceptual consciousness, even at its best, is nothmg but 
consistent hallucination.’ But I am not sure that this sug- 
gestion even means an3H;hing. Is it not like the doubt of 
the man who asks, ‘\/i^at reason have I for t hinking that 
I have any duties ? ' The answer is, No reason : but if you 
happen to possess a moral consciousness, it must be obvious 
to you that you have them. Within the sphere of the moral 
consaousness there may be ' reasons ’ : the reason why I 
ought to catch the nine o’clock train is that I ought to keep 
an appointment in London at twelve Rut though my having 
one particular duty is the reason for* my having another 
particular duty, our conviction of the reahty of duties in 
general is not the sort of thing which can have a reason ; it 
cannot intelligibly be called either a reasonable or an unreason- 
able conviction, and the apphcation of either epithet to it is 
simply a rhetorical device for arousing one or another sort of 
prejudice. So too here : my assurance of the existence of 
this newsjjaper is a reason for thinking that other material 
things exist, such as printing machines, human organisms, 
other copies of the newspaper. It is reasonable to thmk that 
they exist if it does ; and unreasonable, perhaps, to think that 
any material thing exists having the characteristic of being a 
sea-serpent. But this relation of ‘ being a reason for ’ is 
within the sphere of perceptual assurance. That assurance as 
such, our consciousness of the reality of matter in general, 
cannot intelligibly be called either reasonable or unreasonable : 
it is that which enables us to give reasons of a particular kmd 
for certain more specific beliefe. 

Further, when it is said that the mutual confirmation of 

* Cf. the Gender Rhyme • 

Masculme will only be 

Thmgs that you may touch or see 

As curcuho, vesperMxo, 

Pugto, scipio and paptho. 

Readmg ‘ genuine ' for masculine, we have here an excellent summary of 
a very prevalent philosophical system. 
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perceptiial acts which yields perceptual assurance may per- 
haps be nothing better than consistent hallucination, this 
again is an incoherent suggestion. Suppose for argument's 
sake that we did have an hallucinatory perceptual act which 
permitted of further and further specification by other per- 
ceptual acts, so long as we cared to try ; what meaning would 
there be m calling it an hallucination ? Let us, for instance, 
imagine a ghost which can be seen from all sides and from 
however short a distance, which is presented by means of 
tactual data as well as visual, and which you cannot walk 
through. Plainly it would not be a ghost at all : it would 
simply be a curious and unexpected sort of real object. To 
contmue to call it hallucinatory after that is simply to misuse 
language ^ ; for the definition of ' hallucinatory ' is ' incapable 
of being further specified with regard to back, sides, etc.’ And 
if some ph5^iologically-minded reader still objects that since 
there can be one ' centrally induced sensation ' there could 
conceivably be a senes of them, so related as to peld a pro- 
gressive specification series, we must refuse to be moved by this 
objection. For unless the probability of their being centrally 
induced falls very rapidly as the further-specification series 
goes on, we have not the shghtest ground for believing that 
there is ever such a thing as toe central inducing of sensations 
at all : for the ‘ centre ’ which is referred to, that is, the brain 
of the percipient in question, is a matenal thmg hke others, 
and our knowledge of its workings comes wholly from per- 
ceptual acts. For the same reason it is impossible to define 
‘ hallucmation ' in causal terms, as such an objector would 
presumably hke to do. For unless we can alre^y draw the 
distinction between hallucmation and non-hallucmation in 
some other way, we have no opportunity of learning anything 
at all about the causal characteristics of matter, whether of 
brains or of other things. 

We may sum up this part of our discussion by saying that 
perceptual consciousness is an ultimate form of consciousness 
not reducible to any other : and further, it is an autonomous or 
self-correcting form of consciousness. The criteria by which 
we determine the correctness or incorrectness of a particular 
perceptual act are themselves perceptual ; and no consider- 
ations drawn from any extraneous, that is non-perceptual, 

* Just as if one could go ‘ through the looking-glass ‘ like Alice, what 
one saw in the glass before one started could no longer be called a mUTor- 
image, for it would have a back and insides. 
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fonn of consciousness can have the least tendency either to 
justify such an act, or to invalidate it. 

When a perceptual act is confirmed by its own proper 
criterion, that is. by being further specified (in the manner 
descnbed) by subsequent perceptual acts, then we have per- 
ceptual assurance concerning the existence and the general 
nature of the material thmg printed in it. That the material 
thing does exist and does have that general nature is then as 
nearly certain as it can possibly be, though of course there is 
always more to be discovered about its detailed characteristics. 
Nothing ‘ better ' than perceptual assurance can be got, nor is 
needed, and any one who asks for more is asking for he knows 
not what. For nothing ‘ better ' can reaUy be conceived of : 
perceptual assurance is the best that can be got along that 
particular hne It is, so to speak, the optimum condition of 
that particular side of our cognitive nature and with regard to 
that particular sort of object In its own kind it is indeed 
above criticism, being itself that by reference to which we 
criticize. It is no good thinkmg that vte ought to have been 
able to substitute for it some other form of consciousness 
(say demonstration) and being disappointed because we cannot. 
For it is the only one by which we have any conception of a 
matenal world at aU : to a bemg possessed of only the powers of 
sensing, of memory, of mtrospection, and of deductive reasonmg 
the word ‘ matter ’ would have been utterly without meaning. 

We have said that we have perceptual assurance ‘ con- 
cerning ’ the existence of such and such material things. We 
must now try to make this more precise. And first a dis- 
tmction must be drawn between what we are assured of and 
what we must know in bemg assured of it. For perceptual 
assurance is not knowledge (neither knowledge by acquaintance 
nor knowledge that somethmg is the case) : it is a form of 
rational belief. But rational belief always contains know- 
ledge ; thus the rational behef that A is B contains the know- 
ledge that there is evidence that A is B. (The other factor in 
behef is a peculiar attitude of ‘ bemg in favour of ' the proposi- 
tion for which the evidence is.^) ^^at I am assured of, then, 
is simply that there exists a material thmg of such and such a 
^pe, etc., and to which such and such sense-data belong. 

^ If there had been simply the * bemg m favour of ’ without the know- 
ledge, we should have had not rational behef but acceptance (Cook 
Wilson’s * bemg under an impression that '). 
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What I know in being assured of this is that there is very 
strong evidence for the existence of such a material thing, 
that in relation to this evidence it is very much more likely 
than not that there exists a material thing to which such and 
such sense-data belong, and havmg a shape of such and such 
a sort.^ Thus what I know m being assured is very much 
more complex than what I am assured of. This knowing, we 
may add, is very inattentive ; for when we are in the per- 
ceptual attitude it IS matter, and not the evidence for the 
existence of matter, which mterests us most. 

We now meet the following difficulty. The further speci- 
fication of the origmally accepted thing could not possibly be 
completed in any finite series of perceptual acts, on account of 
the ‘ mexhaustibihty of the individual But until it is com- 
pleted the existence of the thing cannot be certain. How 
then can any finite specification-senes bnng us any nearer to 
certainty, i.e. mcrease the original probability (derived from 
the mitial act of the scries) by any amount at all, however 
httle ? Yet it is plant that in fact every act in the senes does 
increase the probabihty. 

To solve tins difficulty we must first draw a distinction 
between the probabihty that a material thing of a certam 
character exists, and the probability that a material 
thing of a certam absolutely determinate character exists. 
For our purposes the following application of this distinction 
is the most important one. We must distinguish (a) the 
probabihty that a spatially complete thmg exists having a 
certam determmable sort of three-dimensional shape, say 
‘ approximately cylmdneal ’ : and [b) the probabihty that a 
sj^tially complete thing exists having a certain absolutely deter- 
minate three-dimensional shape falhng under this determmable. 

Now if we are to have a rational assurance of the existence 
of a material thing, it is absolutely essential that probabihty 
(a) should increase dunng the further spcafication process. 
For without spatial completeness, i.e unless there is a complete 
three-dimensional sohd with back and sides as well as front, 
there is no material thmg at all. But probabihty {b) does not 
matter. It is not necessary for establishing the existence of 
the thing that we should establish what the absolutely deter- 

* Whether the two statements, ' E is evidence for p ' and ' in relation 
to £. p IS probable ', really state anythmg different, it is not neceasary 
to decide. I believe that they do not, 

»Cf. pp. 178-179, above. 
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minate shape is, e.g. that we should be able to say exactly how 
far in every part the shape departs from the cylindrical. And 
the fact that we cannot do this, perceptu^ consciousness 
being always in some degree indefinite, is really of no import- 
ance. We do need to determine the originally indeterminate 
object of acceptance far enough to make probable the existence 
of a spatially complete thing of some shape, and in domg so 
we cannot help determinmg m some degree what particular 
kind of spatially-complete shape it is But smce degrees of 
determmation below that are unimportant for our purpose, 
it need not trouble us that they are endless. 

Secondly, although an encUess senes of perceptual acts 
would be required in order to specify the shape with absolute 
completeness, it does not follow that we can never get any 
nearer to this unattainable goal in any finite time. For we 
might approach it asymptoticallj , as the senes i + i + i + i 
. . . approaches 2, but never reaches it in any finite number of 
steps. There might alwajs be some increment of detemun- 
ation at every stage, but it might get lesi^and less as we went 
on . the alternatives between whitli we were deciding at each 
step might ' make less difference to ’ the whole nature of the 
thing, e g to its whole shaiie At an early stage it would be 
decided, for instance, that the shajK; is nearly cylindrical, and 
nowhere near spheiical or cubical: here is a big difference. 
At a later stage the sort of thing decided would be that the 
surface is dented slightly inwards and not shghtl} outwards in 
such and such a part, and that this little dent is just deeper 
than this other one. Now this asjmptotic approach to 
complete determmation is what we actually do get in the 
further-specification series Alter the initial steps the mcre- 
nient of determination which each new act gives becomes 
progressively less and less unportant. And the use of instru- 
ments like magnifymg glasses and microscojies is no excep- 
tion , for the more they tell us of the shape of one small 
part, the less they tell us about the whole. 

Exactly the same considerations apply to location, size, and 
xausal characteristics, and also to ' secondary ’ qualities hke 
colour and hardness : for all these are furtlier specified m the 
further-speafication senes. (In w bat sense the secondary quali- 
ties may be said to qualify the tiling at all, we shall see later.) 

It may, however, be thought that if the pheiiomcnahstic 
analysis of matenaJ thmghood were correct the difliculties 
arismg from the infinity of the speafication-sencs could not be 
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disposed of in this way. For not only would the thing have 
an absolutely specific shape (Phenomenalists have to admit 
that in some sense it has this, otherwise it is not material 
thinghood which they are analysing) : it would also be true 
that even a single surface of it would be a group havmg infinitely 
numerous members . And does not this add an extra difficulty, 
over and above the one about absolute determinatencss, since 
we cannot possibly sense more than a small number of them ? 

But this IS not really so. For the group would be a series 
of shapes liaving a certain limit, namely, what Common Sense 
would call ‘ the real shape of that surface ’ The senes w’ill 
consist pnmarily of perspcctival distortions, and there will be 
other sub-series of distortions branching off from these. ^ 
In that case our task would be to determine further what 
may be called the dtaracier of this series, and of the other 
series which together with it would make up the whole material 
thing. And this we could do without going through all the 
individual members, for the character of the main or perspec- 
tival senes depends upon the nature of its hmit, and the 
character of the sub-senes depends upon that of the mam one. 

(We shall argue later that Phenomenalism is false. But 
as it is by far the most instructive of all errors in the Theory 
of Perception, it is important to give the phenomenalistic 
philosophers all the help we can, and to save them from bemg 
refuted for the wrong reasons ) 

Thus it seems possible to settle the doubts raised above. 
Although the further-specification senes can never be com- 
pleted, it seems that a finite senes will give us all the con- 
firmation we want. If so, could we not maintain that at the 
end of it we do know that a matenal thmg of a certain deter- 
Tomahle sort exists (not merely know that there is evidence of 
its existence), though wc only have rational * beliefs con- 
cerning its determinate character ? I fear we cannot. There 
are other difficulties in the way, which cannot be so satis- 
factorily settled. 

First, there is another and more senous one arising frorri 
the ' infinity ’ of the specification-series and the ‘ inexhausti- 
bility ' of the specificandum. It is possible for the specification- 

^ llie nature of thc!,e series will be much more fully dibcubsed m the 
following chapter. Cf. pp 208, 217-223 

• The more determmate the character under consideration, the more 
conjectural the behef would be. 
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seties to proceed with perfect success so long as we keep at 
more than a certain distance from the place where the thing 
purports to be, and then to break down completely when we 
come nearer (i.e. when the sense-data have less than a certain 
minimum ' depth '). As we say, the thing might vani^ as 
we approach. Thus there might be a mirage which still 
maintams itself as the traveller rides round it, so long as he 
keeps more than three miles away ; but vanishes entirely 
when he comes nearer. The same thing is theoretically pos- 
sible with an extinct star. So long as we kept far enough away 
we might be able to proceed with our further-specification 
series, finding back, sides, top and bottom by means of powerful 
telescopes years after the star had ceased to exist , but if we 
came nearer we should be undeceived So, too, with tele- 
pathic and other ' phantasms ’, such as are studied in Ps5rchical 
Research I do not know whether there are m fact phantasms 
which can be seen from all sides I know no reason why there 
should not be. But it is notorious that they cannot be touched, 
and vanish from sight at about touching distance. The most 
curious instance of all is that of the ' rotating mirror-image 
If a thing at whose mirror-image I am looking is slowly rotated 
m various directions I shall get just such a senes of sense-data 
as if I were walking round a real thing and specif jniig it further. 
Hut this confirmation of the existence of a thmg behind the 
mirror stops abruptly as soon as I try to reduce the ‘ depth ’ 
of the sense-data beyond a cerlaui degree I cannot get any 
visual data of smaller depth, and I cannot get any tactual 
confirmation at all. 

V\’e must not, however, think that the obtaining of tactual 
data is decisive that if only we can get tactual confirmation of 
the existence of a spatially complete thing of a certain deter- 
minable .sort, then its existence is certain, and no more is 
required Is it not always possible that if we tned to get 
tactual data more differentiated than these (say by usmg the 
finger-tip instead of the palm of the hand, or a delicate probe 
instead of the finger-tip), we should fail to get anymore at all . 
just as we failed after a certain point to get any more visual 
ones in the cases described just now ? Of course if we have 
evidence of the existence of a material thing, then we have 
evidence that we can get further sense-data ad Itbttum, since 

> I am sorry I cannot remember who first called my attention to this 
curious and very mstructive case. Cf. also what u said about muror- 
unages below, p, 228. 
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thp thing is by definition * inexhaustible ’ : but it is only 
evidence, not conclusive proof. 

Such cases do seem to show that even the existence of a 
material thing of such and such a determinable sort cannot be 
certain imtil the further-specification series is completed, 
which it never can be : (and if it were to be completed, of 
course we should also know what the determino/tf character was) . 
But they do not show that we cannot obtain extremely strong 
evidence of its existence by means of a further-specification 
series. Nor do they show that the series has not the ‘ as3mipto- 
tic ' character attnbuted to it above When we have got a 
certain distance with the senes, the increment of probability 
which could be added by proceeding further, either in a visual 
or tactual way, becomes quite small Nevertheless, if any 
increment can still be added, as it alviays can, the existence of 
the thing is not absolutely certam. We must not forget, as 
we are sometimes apt to do, that even an exceedingly probable 
proposition may still be false. 

Such cases also tq^ich us something else, namely, that there 
may be a qmte complicated group of sense-data not belonging 
to a matenal thing at all. In the case of the mirage, for 
instance, the existence of the matenal thing presented to the 
mind (say a pool of water) fails to be verified , but that a 
system of visual sense-data exists, having a compheated 
structure, is established beyond all doubt And there is noth- 
ing indeterminate about this system itself, though the material 
thing is indetermmably presented by mtans of it • the system 
just does have a certain character and certain constituents. We 
must not think that the only entities in the world except 
minds are material things and mdividual sense-data, for these 
groups are neither. If we want a name for them, we might 
call them apparitions (for the term hallucination should be 
reserved for a different class of cases, where the sense-datum is 
quite ' wild ' and there is no serious suggestion of spatial com- 
pleteness). But this does not seem to be a really suitable 
name. Indeed, no suitable one is available : for that common- 
sense snobbery, or prejudice m favour of the practically import- 
ant, which afflicts us all more or less, has caused even philoso- 
phers to overlook them, and they have hitherto found no 
place in any ‘ mventory of the universe '. 

But to return : it is now clear that perceptual assurance 
can never be knowledge ; it can only be rational belief, based 
on extremely strong evidence. We must next proceed to 
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^ow that the same conclusion also follows in a different 
way fh>m two considerations with regard to time. In the 
first place there is a difficulty about ' subjective successions 
The confirmation of an initial act of acceptance can only 
be done by a succession of further acts, elicited by a series of 
sense-data. But if so, how can I know that any front surface 
still contmues to exist while I am engaged in verifying the 
existence of a back surface ^ It may indeed be said, ‘ You 
can go and look at the front surface again and so make sure 
that it is still there’. But obviously this common-sense 
description of what 1 can do begs the question. What I can 
actuaUy do in most cases is to get a new sense-datum very 
like my original one as often as I please (not identical with it, 
for there is no reason to think that sense-data can exist un- 
sensed). But does not this fresh evidence still leave it posstUe 
that nothing really existed there in the mterv'al ? And it 
may even be suggested by some still unregenerate doubter 
that we have really no positive reason whatever for thinking 
that there is a continuing front surface, which goes on existing 
while we arc specifying the others 

On the contrary, we must reply, we have very strong reason. 
Our reason for thinking that the front which we are ‘ not 
now looking at ’ still e\ist.s, is as strong as our reason for 
thinking that the back exists which we ' are now looking at '. 
(When we say we are ‘ looking at ’ a certain surface, wt mean 
that it is this particular surface which our sense-datum is 
specifying,) If anj’ one doubts its strength, we have only to 
remind him that what the sense-datum gives evidence of is the 
existence of an entire material thing, that is, of something 
spatially complete, and not just of a surface • so that in gettuig 
evidence that one surface exists, I am ipso facto getting evi- 
dence of the existence of other surfaces as well, in fact of as 
many as are needed to make up a complete solid — and of an 
inside into the bargam. The only difference is that in any 
given perceptual act one of the surfaces is being specified more 
closely than the rest ; but all alike are being ' evidenced 
In this sense, though in no other, we always ‘ see round the 
comer and touch round the comer too 

The only legitimate doubt is whether the front surface 
tttight not have changed in some respect while we were looking 

* 01 coorae it it never possible to sense round the corner. But we 
uways have a conscioosness of what is round the comer. 
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diq>osed of in this way. For not only would the thing have 
an absolutely specific shape (PhenomenaUsts have to admit 
that in some sense it has this, otherwise it is not material 
thinghood which they are analysing) : it would also be true 
that even a single surface of it would be a group having infinitely 
numerous members. And does not this add an extra difficulty, 
over and above the one about absolute determinateness, since 
we cannot possibly sense more than a small number of them ? 

But this is not really so. For the group would be a series 
of shapes havmg a certain limit, namely, what Common Sense 
would caU ‘ the real shape of that surface '. The series will 
consist primarily of perspectival distortions, and there will be 
other sub-senes of distortions branchmg off from these.^ 
In that case our task would be to determine further what 
may be called the character of this senes, and of the other 
series which together with it would make up the whole material 
thing. And this we could do without going through all the 
individual members, for the character of the main or perspec- 
tival series depend* upon the nature of its limit, and the 
character of the sub-senes depends upon that of the main one. 

(We shall argue later that Phenomenalism is false. But 
as it is by far ^e most instructive of all errors m the Theory 
of Perception, it is important to give the phenomenalistic 
philosophers all the help we can, and to save them from being 
refuted for the wrong reasons.) 

Thus it seems possible to settle the doubts raised above. 
Although the further-specification series can never be com- 
pleted, it seems that a finite series will give us all the con- 
firmation we want. If so, could we not maintain that at the 
end of it we do know that a material thmg of a certain deter- 
mmahle sort exists (not merely know that there is evidence of 
its existence), though we only have rational ® behefs con- 
cerning its determinate character ? I fear we cannot. There 
are other difficulties m the way, which cannot be so satis- 
factorily settled. 

First, there is another and more serious one arismg from 
the ‘ infinity ' of the specification-series and the ‘ ineiffiausti- 
bility ' of the spectficandum. It is possible for the specification- 

^ The nature of these senes will be much more fully discussed m the 
following chapter. Cf. pp. 208, 217-223. 

* The more determinate the character under consideration, the more 
conjectural the behef would be. 
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series to proceed with perfect success so long as we keep at 
more than a certain distance from the place where the tiling 
purports to be, and then to break down completely when we 
come nearer (i.e. when the sense-data have less than a certain 
minimum ‘ depth ’). As we say, the thing might vanitii as 
we approach. Thus there might be a mirage which still 
maintains itself as the traveller rides round it, so long as he 
keeps more than three miles away: but vanishes entirely 
when he comes nearer. The same thing is theoretically pos- 
sible with an extinct star. So long as we kept far enough away 
we might be able to proceed with our further-specification 
series, finding back, sides, top and bottom by means of powerful 
telescopes years after the star had ceased to exist ; but if we 
came nearer we should be undeceived. So, too, with tele- 
pathic and other ‘ phantasms ', such as are studied in Psychical 
Research. I do not know whether there are in fact phantasms 
which can be seen from all sides : I know no reason why there 
should not be. But it is notorious that they cannot be touched, 
and vanish from sight at about touching .^istance. The most 
curious instance of aU is that of the ‘ rotating mirror-image 
If a thing at whose mirror-image I am looking is slowly rotated 
in various directions I shall get just such a senes of sense-data 
as if I were walkmg round a real thing and specif3dng it further. 
But this confirmation of the existence of a thhig behind the 
mirror stops abruptly as soon as I try to reduce the ' depth ’ 
of the sense-data beyond a certain degree. I cannot get any 
visual data of smaller depth, and I cannot get any tactual 
confirmation at all. 

We must not, however, think that the obtaining of tactual 
data is decisive : that if only we can get tactual confirmation of 
the existence of a spatially complete thing of a certain deter- 
minable sort, then its existence is certain, and no more is 
required. Is it not always possible that if we tried to get 
tactual data more differentiated than these (say by using ^e 
finger-tip instead of the palm of the hand, or a delicate probe 
instead of the finger-tip), we should fail to get any more at all : 
just as we failed after a certain pomt to get any more visual 
ones in the cases described just now ? Of course if we have 
evidence of the existence of a material thing, then we have 
evidence that we can get further sense-data ad libitum, since 

* I am sorry I cannot remember who first called my attention to this 
cnnous and very instructive case. Cf. also what is said about mirror- 
images below, p. 228. 
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the thing is by definition ' inexhaustible ' : but it is only 
evidence, not conclusive proof. 

Such cases do seem to show that even the existence of a 
material thing of such and such a determinable sort cannot be 
certain until the further-specification series is completed, 
which it never can be : (and if it were to be completed, of 
course we should also know what the determino/e character was) . 
But they do not show that we cannot obtain extremely strong 
evidence of its existence by means of a further-specification 
series. Nor do they show that the series has not the ‘ asympto- 
tic ’ character attnbuted to it above. When we have got a 
certain distance with the series, the increment of probability 
which could be added by proceedmg further, either in a visual 
or tactual way, becomes quite small. Nevertheless, if any 
increment can still be added, as it always can, the existence of 
the thing is not absolutely certain. We must not forget, as 
we are sometimes apt to do, that even an exceedingly probable 
proposition may still be false. 

Such cases also tefich us something else, namely, that there 
may be a quite complicated group of sense-data not belonging 
to a matenal thing at all. In the case of the mirage, for 
instance, the existence of the material thmg presented to the 
mind (say a pool of water) fails to be verified ; but that a 
system of visual sense-data exists, having a complicated 
structure, is established beyond all doubt. And there is noth- 
ing indeterminate about this system itself, though the material 
thing is indeterminably presented by meana of it : the system 
just does have a certain character and certain constituents. We 
must not thmk that the only entities in the world except 
minds are material thmgs and mdividual s mse-data, for these 
groups are neither. If we want a name for them, we might 
call them appantions (for the term hallucination should be 
reserved for a different class of cases, where the sense-datum is 
quite ‘ wild ' and there is no serious suggestion of spatial com- 
pleteness). But this does not seem to be a’ really suitable 
name. Indeed, no suitable one is available : for tl?at common- 
sense snobbery, or prejudice in favour of the practically import- 
ant, which afBicts us all more or less, has caused even philoso- 
phers to overlook them, and they have hitherto Tound no 
place in any ‘ inventory of the imiverse '. 

But to return : it is now clear that perceptual aissurance 
can never be knowledge ; it can only be rational belief, based 
on extremely strong evidence. We must next proc^d to 
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show that the same conclusion also follows in a diHeient 
way from two considerations with regard to time. In the 
first place there is a difficulty about ‘ subjective successions 
The confirmation of an initial act of acceptance can only 
be done by a succession of further acts, elicited by a series of 
sense-data. But if so, how can I know that any front surface 
still continues to exist while I am engaged in verifying the 
existence of a back surface ? It may indeed be said, ‘ You 
can go and look at the front surface agam and so make sure 
that it is still there’. But obviously this common-sense 
description of what I can do begs the question. What I can 
actually do in most cases is to get a new sense-datum very 
like my origmal one as often as I please (not identical with it, 
for there is no reason to thmk that sense-data can exist un- 
sensed). But does not this fresh evidence still leave it possible 
that nothing really existed there in the interval ? And it 
may even 1^ suggested by some still unregenerate doubter 
that we have really no positive reason whatever for thinking 
that there is a contmumg front surface, vhich goes on existing 
while we are specif 5 ang the others. 

On the contrary, we must reply, we have very strong reason. 
Our reason for thinking that the front which we are ‘ mt 
now looking at ’ still exists, is as strong as our reason for 
thinking that the back exists which we ‘ are now looking at '. 
(When we say we are ‘ looking at ’ a certain suiface, we mean 
that it is this particular surface which our sense-datum is 
specifying.) If any one doubts its strength, we have only to 
remind him that what the sense-datum gives evidence of is the 
existence of an entire material thmg, that is, of something 
spaiuMy complete, and not ]ust of a surface : so that m getting 
evidence that one surface exists, I am ipso facto gettmg evi- 
dence of the existence of other surfaces as well, m fact of as 
many as are needed to make up a complete sohd — ^and of an 
inside into the bargam. The only difference is that in any 
given perceptual act one of the surfaces is bemg specified more 
closely than the rest ; but all ahke are bemg ‘ evidenced ’. 
In this sense, though in no other, we always ‘ see round the 
comer and touch round the comer too. 

The only legitimate doubt is whether the front surface 
might not have changed in some respect while we were looking 

^ Of course it is never possible to sense round the comer. But we 
always have a perceptueU consciousness of what is round the comer, 
however indefinite that consciousness may be. 
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at the others, and then changed back again : as a man mth 
his back to us might blu^, and by the time we looked at his 
face again, all trace of the blush might have gone. This 
possibility can never be absolutely ruled out. But of course 
there still is a front surface all the time, which is the important 
point. All that it comes to is that we can never be certain 
that the thing has remained in all respects imaltered through- 
out the further-specification process. But though this pos- 
sibility cannot be absolutely ruled out, the probability of it 
diminishes without hmit as we perform the further speci- 
fication faster and faster. Thus although further specification 
does always involve subjective successiveness, this fact does 
not make it any less certain that the surface originally pre- 
sented has a correspondmg back, sides, insides, etc., and that 
this back hkewise has a front. 

But unfortunately the temporal character of material things 
also gives rise to another difficulty. Our perceptual con- 
sciousness suffers frequent interruptions. It ceases altogether 
on some occasions, ar. when we fall asleep, or become in some 
other way ‘ unconscious ’, as we call it.^ Not only so : it is 
never directed upon the same thmg for very long — ^we look first 
at this thing, then at that. How then can I be sure that it 
is the same thing A which is presented to my consciousness 
before the interruption and after it, e g. that when I wake 
up in the mommg or return from a walk it is the same table 
as before ? Worse still . how do I know that a particular 
material thing ever exists at all while I am unconscious, or 
conscious of some other thing ? I do not thmk we can claim 
to know m either case. But we can claim to have more or less 
strong evidence. To put it m a dehberately paradoxical way ; 
just as we may be said in a sense ‘ to see round the comer 
so we may be said m a sense ‘ to see things when we are not 
there '. For we must agam remmd ourselves that what the 
sense-datum gives evidence of is the existence of a material 
thing. Now this by definition is not something merely momen- 
tary, but a continuant, which persists through time. And we 
do happen to have a form of consciousness, namely the per- 
ceptual, in which continuants and not merely events are 
brought before the mind : conceivably we might not have 
had such a form of consciousness, but as a matter of fact 

To ' become unconscioas ' means to lose perceptual consciousness : 
it does not really mean to lose any sort of consaousness, though of 
course this may actually happen. 
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■we do. Thus if in a certain perceptual act I have evidence 
of the existence of a material thing at all, ipso facto I have 
evidence that it persists beyond the date of that act, both 
before and after it. To say this may seem very bold, but it 
is really only sa3dng once again that it is materi^ things, and 
nothing less, that we have perceptual evidence for. And 
the contention only sounds rash because of our inveterate 
tendency to mix up perceptual consciousness with sensing, 
and material things with individual sense-data : once we 
refuse to yield to these confusions, we see that from its very 
nature any perceptual act is bound to be among other things 
a prediction, or (if prediction must be knowledge) a prog- 
nostication at any rate, and m the same way it must be 
‘ retrodictive ’ as well. 

What I have not yet got evidence of is the determinate form 
which the thing’s future history will take (or which its past 
history has taken) Only later (or earher) perceptual acts 
can give me evidence about that. If they do not take place, 
because I become unconscious or turn m^j attention elsewhere, 
I am left in the dark about it. And if after an interval I 
have a new perceptual act, or group of them, this too will 
give me evidence of the existence of a certain matenal thing, 
and this evidence too will be both retrospective and prog- 
nosticative. If so, there may be ground for thmking that 
it is the same thing, since I have retrospective evidence (not 
of course proof) that it existed at the reqmied date. The 
future ostensibly following upon that present was unascer- 
tained : the past upon which this present ostensibly followed 
is unascertained. Could this present be the future of that 
one, and that the past of this one ? Obviously it all depends 
upon the details of the particular case. Is this state of affairs 
now evidenced the sort of one which could ‘ join on to ' that 
state of affairs then evidenced, in such a way that both could 
be stages in the history of one thmg ? In order to answer 
this question, we must answer two others : (a) are they such 
that they could be mdirectly contmuous with regard to shape, 
size, location and secondary quahties, {b) are they such that 
they could both fall xmder one immanent-causal law as cases 
of it ? 

Obviously we could never give a certain answer to either 
of these questions, but at most only a more or less probable 
one. The degree of probabihty would depend partly on the 
length of the interval between the two perceptual acts ; the 
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shorter the interval, the greater the probability. And partly 
it would depend on the sort of immanent-causal law under which 
the two states of affairs were capable of being subsumed : if 
that were the sort which is exemplified in a very rapid or 
radical diange (as in the case of melting ice), the probability 
that it is the same thing will be less ; and greater, if it is the 
sort which is exemplified in slight or slow ^ange, or in what 
we call quiescence (as in the case of a flower or a rock). 

In face of these difificiilties about time and succession it is 
plain that no perceptual assurance worth having could amount 
to more than rational behef. The only sort worth having is 
an assurance not merely that there exists some piece of matter 
or other, but that it is the same piece of matter which is pre- 
sented in a series of perceptual acts even when the series is 
interrupted. And we can and do have assurance of this. I 
really am assured both that there is a table here, and that it is 
the same table which my sense-data of an hour ago belonged 
to. But I cannot claim to know this, in the strict sense of the 
word ' know ’. I do know that there is evidence for this 
proposition and for innumerable others like it. But the 
evidence, though often extremely strong, is never perfectly 
conclusive. And it is apt sometimes to seem stronger than 
it is, because we habitually take for granted the validity of 
certain ' laws of Nature ’ (particularly those of Physics and 
Chemistry) which are themselves based upon what we call 
observation of material things : they accordmgly presuppose 
the continuing identity of material things, and cannot be used 
to estabhsh it.^ Even if material things had been time- 
less, there would still have been the other difficulty arising 
from the existence of ‘ apparitions ’ such as mirages and the 
like : and this could only be avoided if we had been omni- 
percipient, instead of having the fragmentary and cursory 
perceptual consciousness which we do have. 

We may now sum up the results of this chapter. We 
have tried to show that perceptual consciousness in its com- 
plete and fully developed form does not consist simply in 

^ It may be said that they only presuppose that there are continuous 
series of events. I do not propose to dispute this doctrine I shall only 
remark (i) that it does not deny the identity, but only gives a curious 
analysis of it ; (2) that in any case these senes of events are taken to be 
continuous (or at least to be nothing hke so mterrupted as our observa- 
tions are), so that the drChculty mentioned in the tmct still remains. 
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taking for granted or acceptance. That is only the first 
stage. In the later stages, the original acceptance is con- 
firmed (or refuted) by a further-specification process whidi 
results in a state of perceptual assurance, positive or negative. 
This assurance is a rational conviction of the existence of a 
material thing having a certain determmable character (in 
the negative case, of its non-existence) : that the thing does 
exist is then almost certain, though no specification-series of 
finite length can make it completely certain. Thus perceptual 
assurance, though it cannot stnctly be called knowledge of the 
matenal world, is quite sufficient for aU the purposes of Science 
and of daily hfe. With regard to matters of fact, it is a mis- 
take to expect demonstration , and the only matters of fact 
which are intuitively known are facts about the sense-given 
qualities and relations of sense-data, and possibly some facts 
about ourselves. Thus perceptual assurance is the very best 
that can be intelligibly asked for. We may add that there 
are many cases where we carry the further-specification series a 
certam distance, but not far enough to gi^ve us this assurance. 
In such cases we reach an mtermediate state lying between 
mere acceptance and adequate assurance, and this may be called 
perceptual confidence. This is our ordinary state in daily life 
with regard to the existence and the character of most ma teria] 
things. 

The position maintamed m this chapter with regard to the 
nature and the vahdity of perceptual consaousness is in essence 
identical with that maintained by Reid against Hume.^ But 
Reid did not carry his analysis of perceptual consciousness far 
enough, and failed to distinguish clearly between acceptance 
and assurance. And he seems to have supposed that the 
distinction between sensory and perceptual consciousness, 
which he was the first to emphasize, somehow entailed the 
falsity of Phenomenalism : not seeing that the analysis of 
consciousness is one thing, and the analysis of material thing- 
hood is another. 

» Cf. Inquiry into the Human Mind, and Essays on the InteOectual 
Powers, especially Essay 2. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE RELATION OF SENSE-DATA TO ONE ANOTHER 


I T is time to return to the other main subject of our inquiry, 
the relation of belonging to. We saw that there are two 
main senses of the phrase ‘ to perceive a table In one 
sense it means ‘ to have perceptual consciousness of a table ' 
(whether acceptance, confidence or assurance). This sense we 
have now dealt with. But in the other sense ‘ A perceives a- 
table ’ means ‘ a table is in fact present to A's senses whether 
he has any consciousness of the table or not ' ; and this again 
is equivalent to saying that he is sensing a sense-datum which 
in fact belongs to the table. Of course if he does have any 
sort of vahd perceptual consciousness of the table, whether 
acceptance or confidence or assurance, he must also be sensing 
sense-data which in fact belong to it ; for without sensing there 
are no perceptual acts. But he might sense them and yet 
have no perceptual consciousness of it, as when one fails to 
notice things seen ‘ out of the tail of one’s eye ’, or overlooks 
what is under one’s nose. On the other hand, there is no reason 
to think that the sense-datum belongs to the thing in the 
absence of sensing. For there is no reason to think that sense- 
data exist except on occasions when they are also sensed; 
since although independent of sensing, they do seem to be 
dependent on other processes which accompany it. (Whether 
they can exist apart from the potentiality of perceptual 
consciousness, whether s which I sense could exist and belong 
to M unless I were at least capable of having perceptual con- 
sciousness of M by means of it, is another question. But at 
any rate the potentiahty need not be actuahzed.) 

Now Naive Realism, we saw, holds that m the case of visual 
and tactual data belonging to means ' being part of the surface 
of This we found to be untenable. The Causal Theory, on 
the other hand, held that in the case of any sense-datum what- 
ever it only means ‘ being differentially conditioned by We 
can now see that this, too, is false. Its falsity does not indeed 
absolutely follow from the falsity of the other part of the 
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Causal Theory, that which identifies perceptual consciousness 
with causal inference. For when a certain material t hing M 
is present to my senses, my sense-datum s may in fact be 
causally dependent on M, though my consciousness of M (if 
Phave it) is not reached by a causal inference. But now that 
we have seen how it actually is reached, I think we can also 
see that this relation of causal dependence is different from the 
relation of belonging to, though very hkely they always go 
together. This really follows from the nature of the further- 
specification process described in the last chapter. That s 
bdongs to M was part of what we took for granted in our 
initial act of acceptance. We took for granted the existence 
of a particular material thing, not of any material thing you 
please. It was designated as the particular material thing to 
which s belongs ; in virtue of its assumed relation to a par- 
ticular sense-datum it was ‘ this thmg here ’, and not some 
other. Accordingly, that s really dtd belong to a certain thing 
M is part of what we are assured of at the end of the confirma- 
tion process : it is part of what is confirm, ed. But we manage 
to become assured of this without ever thinking of any causal 
relation between s and M at all. We need not so much as 
conceive of the possibihty that sense-data stand in causal 
relations to anything. Otherwise indeed most men and pre- 
sumably all animals (who never have conceived of it) would 
lack even perceptual confidence, and would be quite incapable 
of distinguishing the illusory from the real ; which plainly they 
can perfectly well do. 

We do, however, need to be aware of certain (non-causal) 
relations between s and other sense-data. To be assured or 
even confident that s belongs to M we do have to be assured, 
or confident, that it is a member of a certain sort of group of 
sense-data. And we may remember that Phenomenalism 
actually identifies these two propositions. It says that M ]ust 
is the group of all the sense-data which are thus related to s, 
and that ‘ belonging to ' simply means being a member of such 
a group. Qearly it is well worth while to examine the nature 
of these relations between sense-data. They may easily throw 
important light upon the relation of belonging to, though 
causal dependence has nothing to do with it. 

Here there are two preliminary considerations to bear in 
mind : (i) It is possible that ‘ belonging to ' has several dif- 
ferent species, corresponding to the different species of sense- 
data. A colour-expanse may belong to a thing in one way, 
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a sound in another, a smell in a third. Or again all the sens^ 
data which have the quality of shape (i.e. the visual and 
tactual ones) might belong to it in one way, and all the others, 
which lack that quality, in some different way. It certainly 
seems reasonable to say that a thing is present to our senses 
in one way when seen or touched, and in quite another when 
smelt or heard. It also seems possible that the second way 
is somehow subordinate to the first, and cannot be defined 
without reference to it. 

(2) The primary relation might be, so to speak, a collective 
one holding between z. group oi sense-data and a material thing. 
The relation between an indtmdual sense-datum and a thing 
might have to be defined by reference to this one : perhaps s 
only belongs to M because it is a member of a group which 
collectively possesses this other relation to M. (Obviously these 
two suggestions could be combined ; there might be several 
species of belonging to, and all might be collective relations.) 

The Class Theory 

We may now proceed with our examination. And first, it 
may be thought that all the sense-data which belong to one 
thi^ have to each other the relation of resemblance, and that 
the group which they form is just a class. But on the face 
of it, this cannot be quite right. A sound could not be similar 
to a colour-expanse, nor that to a smell — except in virtue of the 
fact that aU alike may belong to the same thing, which is the 
very fact to be analysed It might, however, be said that all 
the sounds which belong to a certain thing form one class, 
all the colour-expanses which belong to it form another, all 
the smells another, and so on. If so, the thing will have 
related to it not one class but a group of classes. The rela- 
tion of these classes to each other (as distinct from the rela- 
tion of the members within each) might or might not be relevant 
to the discussion of ' belonging to '. But that is a further 
point. For the moment we need only consider whether there 
are such classes at all. And we will begin by confining our 
attention to visual and tactual data. If the theory is successful 
with them, we can then see what it has to say about the others : 
if not, there is no point in pressing it further.^ 

Now at first sight it does seem plausible to say that visual 

^ In the criticism of the Class Theory which follows, I am more than 
usually indebted to Professor C. E. Moore. 
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data belonging to the same thing resemble one another in 
some way. But in what way ? Not necessarily in colour. 
The front of the thing might be painted black and the back 
white, the North side red and the South side green, and so on. 
And even if it were ' really ’ of the same colour all over, I 
might put on red spectacles while I looked at one part and 
take them off again when I looked at another. Indeed we may 
say that aU the sense-data of the thing cannot be alike in colour. 
For whatever the colotir of the ' near ’ sense-data may be, the 
' very distant ’ ones are always purplish, and after all, they 
belong to the thing just as much as the others. 

Then is it resemblance in shape ? Hardly. When we look 
at a tobacco tin from above the sense-datum is more or less 
circular. When we look from the side and from a considerable 
distance our sense-datum is more or less rectangular. These 
two shapes are about as unhke as they could be. And even the 
back of a man’s head does not really look very like his face. 

Even if we confine ourselves to only one surface of the thing, 
we are not much better off. There are^the perspective dis- 
tortions, to begin with. Although the milder ones may differ 
very httle from the ' normal ' or ' head-on ' view, the more 
oblique ones differ a good deal : thus in the case of a penny, 
a very thm ellipse is not at all hke a circle. And there are alro 
the non-perspectival distortions. The shapes which we sense 
when we look through imeven glass or hot air can be very odd 
indeed, but they are all membem of the group which specifies 
the top surface of the penny. 

Obviously we should not do any better if we considered size, 
or position in the field of view. And if we turn to tactual data, 
it is true that they are not so subject to distortion (though not 
entirely exempt from it), but there is still the difference between 
front, back and sides, both in respect of shape and in respect of 
secondary quahties such as hardness and roughness.^ 

It may of course be said that resemblance admits of degrees. 
And no doubt it does. But we must then pomt out that sense- 
data which do not belong to the same thing often resemble each 
other much more closely than sense-data which do. Thus the 
front view of one house often resembles the front view of the 
next house very closely mdeed, whereas it resembles the side 
view of the same house very slightly, or not at all. Again, 
if we took all the top views of all the pennies in the world, 
they would form a much ‘ better ’ class than the collection of 
' Cf the story of the blind men and the elephant. 
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all the views of the same penny. And the same considerations 
apply to touch also. 

We can only conclude that the Class Theory as it stands is 
quite untenable. There is no one respect in which all the sense- 
data belonging to the same thing always resemble each other, 
even if we confine ourselves to data of the same sense ; and 
whatever resemblance is suggested holds equally between sense- 
data of different things. 

The Gradual Transition Theory 

But it is possible to suggest a modification of the theory, 
which may do better. Let us begin by distinguishing between 
direct and tndtrect resemblance. A directly resembles B when 
they have some charactenstic m common. A indirectly 
resembles B in a certain respect when A directly resembles X 
in that respect and X directly resembles B in that respect ; 
and m pnnciple there might be as many intermediate terms 
between A and B a^ we pleased. It is obvious that indirect 
resemblance is quite compatible with direct non-resemblance : 
for instance, in the spectrum, red indirectly resembles green, 
but there is no direct resemblance between them, but rather 
unlikeness. The relation of indirect resemblance generates a 
group of a special sort, which, however, is not a class but a 
series. We may call it a Gradual Transition series. Now the 
suggestion is that all the visual data belongmg to the same thing 
constitute a gradual transition series (m respect of colour, shape, 
size, and position in the field of view), and that the other kinds 
of data may be ordered in the same way. This modification of 
the Class Theory may be called the Gradual Transition Theory. 

Now this theory is very plausible. When we walk round a 
thing and sense a number of visual data belonging to it, there 
certainly is a gradual transition in respect of shape. The 
shape which we sense from the West side is probably not at all 
like the one we sensed from the North side. But they do 
indirectly resemble each other, via the intermediate shapes 
which we sensed on the way in between. So, too, if we looked 
underneath or inside. The shape with which we end is prob- 
ably quite unlike the one with which we began, but there 
would alwa}^ be a series of intermediate views leading us 
gradually from the one sort of shape to the other. And the 
same is true of size and position in the field of view. 

Moreover, the theory will apply to colour as well. Suppose 
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the North side of a cube is painted white and the West side 
black. We start with a wholly white sense-datum : when we 
look from just West of North we sense a white expanse with 
just a suspicion of black along one edge ; and as we move 
round, we sense more and more black and less and less white, 
tin we end up with a sense-datum which is entirely black. 
And there could be an analogous transition in touch from a 
wholly sticky sense-datum to a wholly smooth one, or from a 
hard one to a soft. 

Not only so : the theory applies also to the dtstortei or 
illusory shapes and enables us to put even them into the group. 
It has no difficulty in admitting, as any tenable theory must, 
that even in illusions (not of course in hallucination) the thing 
is still present to our senses — ^that however odd the sense- 
datum may he, it still does belong to the thing. For there is a 
gradual transition possible from the abnormal view to a normal 
or perspective view of the thmg, and from that to any other 
perspective view of it. 

But there is a still more attractive feature of the theory, 
which it will be worth while to dwell upon at some length. 
This is that it will apply to abnormal secondary qualities. Let 
us take the instance of colour, and let us consider the odd colours 
which thmgs appear to have when we put on red spectacles,^ 
or take santonm, or again when we look at things from un- 
usually great distances or in odd atmospheric conditions. We 
notice at once that there is a gradual transition possible from 
these oddly coloured sense-data to the ordinary ones, as we 
gradually reduce the redness of the glasses, or the amount of 
the drug, or the distance. Thus we are able to find an order 
among the various colours which the thing appears to have in 
various conditions, that is, among the variously coloured sense- 
data which belong to it. They form a system of a peculiar 
sort. And we may notice that the order has nothing whatever 
to do with causality. It is an ' immanent ' order among the 
sense-data themselves. 

Now this enables us to find a good meaning for the common- 
sense statement that blue (for instance) is ‘ the real ' colour of 
the thing, though it ‘ appears ' to have various other colours 
in various circumstances, e.g. by electric light or when we have 
jaundice. Philosophers have made great fun of such state- 
ments as this. The few who bother to analyse them at all 

* The meaning of the phrase ‘ red spectacles ' is ezplamed below, 
p. 210. 
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generally offer a causal theory of some sort : to say, for instance, 
that the curtain is really blue only means (they tUnk) that the 
curtain causes blue sense-data in normal conditions of illumina- 
tion and in presence of a normal eye — and others in other 
conditions. But whatever we do mean when we say that so 
and so is the thing’s real colour, it certainly is not this ; it is 
perfectly obvious, if we examine our own minds, that we do not 
mean an 3 ^hing causal at all. And quite imsophisticated 
people, who have never been told that sense-data are causally 
dependent on the thing they belong to, are quite prepared to 
say what the thing’s ‘ real ' colour is : the real colour of the 
curtain, they say, is blue, though of course it looks purple now. 
Of course this may be an absurd thing to say, but at least we 
should try to give the right analysis of what is said. But if 
it is absurd, assuredly what the philosophers say is no less so, 
besides being no analysis of it : for what do they mean by 
‘ normal ’ illumination and a ‘ normal ’ eye ? What meaning 
is there in these expressions unless we already know, ante- 
cedently to all caudal considerations, that there is some one 
colour which is in some sense the colour or the right colour ? 
Where there is normahty, there must be some standard by 
reference to which it is determined. ' A normal eye ' can itself 
only be defined as one by which the real colour is revealed : so, 
too, with ‘ normal illumination '. 

But the key to the difficulty is surely this : there are many 
series of gradually increasing oddness, which have the same 
colour for their common origin, and, so to speak, diverge from 
it in different directions. Let us consider th^e curtain which is 
said to be ‘ really ’ blue. And let us first put on a pair of red 
spectacles ; by this is meant spectacles such that whatever the 
sense-datum we were sensing before, it is replaced by a more 
reddish one. Havmg got our more reddish sense-datum, we 
take off the spectacles and put on another and ‘ redder ’ pair, 
and our new sense-datum is still more reddish in colour. And 
so we go on, replacing our original sense-datum by more and 
more reddish ones : the limit to which the senes approaches 
(but never reaches) being a pure red sense-datum with no 
admixture of any other colour. We can then start again with 
green spectacles and proceed as before ; now we get a series of 
more and more greemsh sense-data tending to pure green as its 
limit. In the same way we can obtain o^er series ten ding to 
other limits. But all these series start from the same colour, 
namely blue ; or if we go in the reverse direction (away from 
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the limits), blue is the colour upon which they all converge. 
Blue is, as it were, the common theme, and they are the different 
sorts of variations which may be made upon it, each series of 
yamtions being ordered in degrees of increasing oddness. And 
if instead of putting on spectacles we progressively alter the 
illumination in various ways, or take various drugs in increasing 
doses, we get another group of progressively increasing varia- 
tions. And here, too, blue is the common theme. 

Thus although all these different colours are alike in being 
sensed, and hence are all equally actual, blue does enjoy a 
peculiar and, as it were, privileged position among them. It is 
not enough to say ‘ All these colours are equally real or equally 
uiureal, equally “ right " or equally “ wrong '' '. Quite so. 
But what is the structure of this ' all ’ ? When we reflect upon 
that, we find that it is not a mere aggregate, like a heap of 
stones, but a system of a peculiar sort : it is an ordered group 
of variously increasing rhvergencies, having a certain single 
quahty for its centre. 

This is the fact that common sense is trying to state when it 
sa3?s that blue is the real colour of the curtain. But the state- 
ment is infelicitous, owing to the ambiguity of the term ‘ real 
It is apt to suggest that the blueness is actual and the other 
colours (say the purple sensed by the man with red spectacles) 
are not actual : which is plainly not the case, for all of them are 
actually given. But this is a misinterpretation. The meaning 
of ' real ' here is more hke the one it b^rs in such statements as 
‘ The real way to do it is this ' or ‘ The real authority on the 
subject is Smith ’ ; it means something like ‘ superior to others 
of the same kind '. Now there is a very good sense in which the 
colour blue is superior to, and more important than, the many 
other colours which are also exemplified when we look at the 
curtsm. They are no less actual than it, but the fact remains 
that in this case of the curtain it is the one by reference to 
which alone aU the others are ordered ; were it not for their 
common relation to it, the group would fall to pieces, and 
. would not be the sort of ordered group that it is. And it is 
more important than the rest not only ontologically but also 
epistemically : it is, so to speak, the key to the group, and if 
we know what it is, we can irifer what the other members 
must be. Let us sum all this up by calling it the standard 
colour of the curtain, thus avoiding the ambiguity of the word 
‘ real '. What common sense maintains then, is that blue is 
the standard colour of that particular curtain, and moreover. 
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that any material thing has its own standard colour. If so, 
it is clear that common sense is perfectly right. And we may 
observe that neither the anal3^is nor the ] ust&cation of its state- 
ment require any appeal to causal considerations at any point. 

We must, however, remember that ‘ standard ' is a relative 
term. A standard is a standard to certain divergencies, just 
as they are divergencies from it, and without them or at least 
the possibility of them it would not be a standard at all. Thus 
when we say that the curtain is blue, we do not mean that no 
visual sense-data belong to it except blue ones. We mean 
that sense-data of aU sorts of colours belong to it, but that blue 
is the standard among these colours. When a colour-adjective 
is apphed to a material thmg such as a curtain, it really stands 
for a complex of colours ordered in a certain way ; and there is 
no hmit to the number of colours composing this complex. 
But as it is an ordered complex, and we are able to discover 
what its order is, this does not matter. Moreover (what is still 
more surprising), things of different colours may have sense-data 
of the same colour belonging to them. This thing, we say, is 
blue, that one is red ; none the less each will have many purple 
sense-data belonging to it. The two complexes of colours 
resemble each other m respect of many of their members ; but 
as they are differently organized and have different standard 
quahties for their ' centres ’, they are signified by different ad- 
jectives — ^the one thing is said to be blue, the other to be red. 

It is obvious from these considerations that such an adjective 
as ' blue ’ is used with two distmct meanings. When applied 
to single sense-data it has a simple and not further analysable 
meaning : the quahty for the possession of which it stands may 
be called sensible blueness. But when we say that a material 
thing is blue we mean something much more comphcated, which 
is indeed defined by reference to sensible blueness, but is not 
reducible to it : we mean that there are various visual sense- 
data belonging to the thing which have various sensible colours, 
and that among these sensible colours which they have blue is 
the standard one. No doubt it is unfortunate that we should 
use the word ' blue ' in these two quite different ways ; but I 
am afraid it is obvious that we do. And after all there are 
many other cases where a complex is referred to under the 
name of its most important member. We say, for instance, 
that Attila invaded Gaul, but what we mean is that an army 
of Huns of which he was the leader invaded Gaul. 

Of course if common sense holds that the standard colour 
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exists unsensed, there is no reason to believe it : still less can 
we believe that it exists unsensed whereas the others (the varia- 
tions) do not. There is no reason to think that any of them 
exist unsensed. But I do not beheve that common sense thinks 
that they do. That is not the sort of question which interests 
it ; provided we can sense the coloured sense-data when we 
please, it is quite satisfied. And whenever we do sense them, 
there will be this standard colour standing in a peculiar relation 
to all the rest. Not only so ; if any of them are sensed the 
standard colour stands in this relation to them, even though it 
itself does not happen to be sensed : for mstance, if all the 
people who ever looked at the curtam had worn coloured 
spectacles or suffered from jaundice, the curtain would still 
have been blue, though none of them sensed a blue sense-datum 
in looking at it. For it is still true that blue data would be 
sensed if we removed the spectacles or the jaimdice. And the 
quality ‘ blueness ’ which they would have, though not actually 
exemplified, does stand m this pecuhar relation to the other 
quahties (var)dng shades of purple, of brown, etc.) which are 
actually exemplified — ^namely, in the relation of being the 
standard from which they variously de%uate. 

We may try to illustrate this by a rather far-fetched analogy. 
The ‘ proper ' salute for a certam potentate is, say, nine guns. 
But in the first place this does not imply that he is being 
saluted every day with nine guns, and ^ day long. And 
secondly, if every one who does salute him always fires the 
wrong number of guns, it still remains true that nine guns is the 
proper or standard number for that particular potentate. So, 
too, blue, for inst2ince, is stiU the standard colour of the thing 
even at moments when no colour is being sensed : and it is stiU 
the standard colour even if only the non-standard colours are 
sensed on some particular occasion, or even on aU the occasions 
when any are sensed at aU. 

‘ But is the thing really blue ? ’ someone may ask. Of course 
it is. When we say it is blue, we mean something about aU the 
visual sense-data belonging to it : what, we have just explained. 
But perhaps the questioner reaUy means ' Is it the thing which 
is blue : is it not just the sense-data ? ' This reaUy amounts to 
asking how intimate the relation of ‘ belonging to ' is ; and the 
questioner is really assuming that the relation is extrinsic to the 
thing, in the sense that if a thing had no sense-data belonging 
to it, it would not be in any important respect different. This 
question we cannot yet discuss. But we shaU try to show later 
*5 
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that Tinless sense-data thus related to it are at least obtainable, 
there is no thing at all, in any intelligible sense of the word. 
To call a thing coloured ‘ only ' means (if you will) that it has 
belonging to it a group of visual sense-data actual and obtain- 
able among whose colours A is the standard colour : but that 
it does have them belongmg to it is a genuine fact about it 
(quite as genuine as the fact that it has certain causal charac- 
teristics and occupies a certain place) and by no means an 
unimportant one. It is only the Causal Theory which 
' bifurcates Nature ’ ^ into sense-data on the one side and 
things on the other, and regards the sense-data as unimportant 
additions. But that is just the secret of its weakness. 

Similar considerations will apply to abnormal tactual 
quahties, and what is more, to the non-extended sense-data 
of hearing, smell and taste. Let us consider, for instance, the 
sound of a whisthng railway engine in rapid motion.® Here 
the auditory data of the different observers differ according as 
they are stationary, or movmg with the engine, or moving in 
some other way. If the engine is approachmg the sense-datum 
manifests a nsing pitch, if it is moving away, a falhng one ; 
and if I am on the footplate, the pitch is constant. There are 
also differences m loudness, and no doubt physiological dis- 
orders lead to others still. But all the auditory data, different 
as they are, form a group, united by the relation of mdirect 
resemblance. This group is the sound of the engine on that 
particular occasion. And the group has a standard member 
from which all the others diverge in vanous ways, namely, the 
one sensed by the engine-driver. (Hence common sense says 
that he hears ‘ the real ’ sound.) 

Even the case of taste, which may seem the most difficult of 
all, can be dealt with in this way. If I eat an orange after a 
lump of sugar I get a sour taste, if after a lemon, a very sweet 
one ; if I had just eaten peppermint or camphor or had a bad 
cold, in each case the taste would have been different. But 
although all the taste-data differ, they are none the less ordered 
in gradual-transition series by the relation of indirect resem- 
blance. And here again there is some one standard taste to ■ 
which we approximate as the amount of camphor or sugar or 
lemon previously eaten is diminished. This standard taste- 
quality, charactenstic of that particular orange, is called by 

* The phrase of course is Professor A. N. Whitehead’s. Cf, The 
Concept of Nature 

* Cf. Professor Alexander’s Space, Ttme and Deity, vol. 2, pp. 191-2. 
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common sense * the real * taste of the orange, to the great 
scandaJ of philosophers : the orange, it holds, is really just a 
little sour, though on some occasions it appears very sour 
indeed, and on others quite sweet. But as before with colour- 
adjectives, so here, the adjective ‘ shghtly sour ' has two dis- 
tinct meanings. \^en applied to an individual datum of taste 
it signifies a simple and mdefinable taste-quality. When 
apphed to a material thing, such as an orange, it signifies a 
complex of taste-qualities, shght sourness being the one by 
relation to which the others are ordered, and from which they 
diverge in various degrees and manners. This whole complex 
thus ordered is what we mean by ' the taste of the orange 
And the fact that this particular complex of taste-qualities 
belongs to it is just as characteristic of it as its mass or its 
spherical shape : not less so while it remains uneaten, than when 
someone is actually eating it, and not less so because all the 
people who partake of it happen to have bad colds or have been 
sucking lemons for the previous half-hour. 

So much by way of exposition of the Gradual Transition 
Theory. We must now turn to criticism. And first it is 
obvious that the theory has a great deal of truth in it, and is a 
great advance upon the Class Theory, still more upon the 
Causal Theory. For all the various sense-data which belong 
to a certain thing really are ordered m a set of gradual tran- 
sition groups (one for each of our senses) and the members of 
each group really are related to one another by the relation of 
indirect resemblance. And so far as non-spahal characteristics 
of sense-data are concerned, it seems to me that the theory is 
perfectly right : in respect of them, its doctrme of gradual 
transition senes diverging from standard qualities, and its 
account of what we mean by ‘ the colour of a thing ’, ‘ the 
taste of it ' and so on, seems to be the last word. But when we 
turn to shape, size, and position, we find that the theory is not 
expUcit enough ; as the foUowmg examples wiU show : 

Suppose there are five tables m different parts of the world, 
which are indistinguishably ahke in shape and size. It is true 
that the sense-data of any one table would form a gradual- 
transition group in respect of shape and size. But unfor- 
tunately we could also make up a gradual-transition group by 
selecting some sense-data from table No. i, some from No. 2, 
others from No. 3, and so on. Any one member of this group 
would directly or indirectly resemble any other : yet though 
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every member of the group (by hypothesis) belongs to a material 
thing, the whole group does not l^long to anything. Again, if 
I cast my eye along a row of buildings, there is a gradual-tran> 
sition series. Furst I sense a square shape, then a square with 
a bit of a rectangle added, then a rectangle with a bit of a 
square, then a rectangle alone : and so on, along the whole row. 
Any one of these data is related to any other by direct or in- 
direct resemblance. But obviously the whole set does not 
belong to any one thing. And we may even combine the two 
instances. Somewhere in the other hemisphere there may be an 
exact copy of Broad Street, Oxford. Let us collect together 
before our minds all the visual data sensed in walking down 
both streets. Then we could form a gradual-transition series, 
by taking some sense-data belonging to things in the one street 
and some belonging to things in the other : and though every 
member of this series would belong to some material thmg, the 
whole would not belong to anythmg. (Photographs and 
cinematograph films would obviously provide plenty of other 
instances.) 

Plainly the dif&culty is that the gradual transition and the 
resemblance which the theory speaks of are purely quahtahve ; 
and this, though necessary, is not sufficient to ensure that all 
the data so ordered belong to the same thing. It is plain that 
the shapes must be related not only geometrically but also 
locally. To put it roughly, they must all be m the same region 
of space. This requirement is apt to escape recognition owing 
to a certain vagueness in the phrase ‘ gradual transition '. For 
this can be used to cover two types of transition at once : 
(a) a purely quahtative one, from one shape to another 
resembling it, and thence to a third resembhng that ; and 
if) a spatial or positional one, from one surface to an adjoining 
surface and thence to a third adjommg that. In the course of 
the further-specification series by whi^ we establish the exist- 
ence of a material thmg, these two transitions are present 
together : both a quahtative senes and a positional senes 
gradually unroll themselves before the mind, and naturally 
enough we fail to distinguish them. But really they are quite' 
different, nor do they invariably go together, as was shown 
the instances just now mentioned. A group of visual or tactual 
sense-data belonging to the same thing must display both kinds 
of transition. In the case of colour, sound, smell, hardness 
and the like, the transition really is purely quahtative : there- 
fore the theory succeeds perfectly with them. Nevertheless, 
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it is only because they are connected udth extended sense-data 
that we can be sure that a group of sounds or colours or tastes 
belong to the same thing, and not to a number of similar t hings . 

In the case of colour, the mode of connexion is obvious, 
though not further analysable. Colour, shape and position are 
sensibly manifested together in every visual datum. And the 
like applies to hardness, stickiness, coldness, etc., in the case of 
touch; and to taste-qualities too, which are manifested in union 
with tactual ones. 

But what of sounds and smells ? In their case I think we 
have to go upon concomitant variation with visual and tactual 
data. The soimd or smell grows more intense as certain visual 
data grow larger and more stereoscopic, and when they reach 
a maximum in these respects, it reaches a maximum too : also 
it varies with certain variations in tactual data. And because 
the visual and tactual data belong to a certain thing, the sound 
or smell (var3nng thus with them) belongs to that thing too. 
It is only this concomitance with visual and tactual data which 
‘ ties down ’ the group of auditory or olfactory data : apart 
from this, such groups would not belong to a thing at all. 
That is why we hinted above that there might be more than 
one way of ‘ belonging to ' a thing, and that one might be more 
fundamental than another. For clearly the visual and tactual 
sort of belonging is primary ; and the auitory and olfactive sort, 
though no less genuine, cannot be defined except in terms of it. 

We must now proceed to investigate this positional or local 
relation holding between visual sense-data belonging to the 
same thing (and likewise between tactual ones) smce this has 
turned out to be the most important of the relations they have 
to each other, and is therefore likely to throw most hght on the 
relation of belonging to. For this purpose we must introduce a 
new notion, that of spattal synthests. 

Spatial Synthesis 

Let us, then, consider all the expanded sense-data belonging 
to some single thing durmg a certain period Let us begin with 
the visual ones. We will suppose for simplicity’s sake that the 
thing does not change dunng the period in question ; and we 
will ignore for the moment the temporal relations between the 
sense-data. 

Here, then, is a vast collection of visual sense-data differing 
from each other in their shapes, their sizes and their spatial 
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relations to other sense-data given along 'with them. Can 'wt 
say anything more about them, except just that they all belong 
to the same thing and all directly or indirectly resemble each 
other ? It seems to me that we can, and that they form a 
S5retem of a peculiar t}^, which may be called a family of 
sense-data. 

In the first place, we find within this collection a certain 
small group which has a remarkable property. This property 
is that all the members of it fit together to form a single solids 
i.e. that taken together they form a closed three-dimensional 
surface, totally enclosing a certain region. Let us call the 
sense-data which belong to such groups constructible or spatially 
synthesizahU sense-data. 

There are two types of constructible sense-data, correspond- 
ing to two tj^pes of stereoscopic vision. 

It is obvious that all visual sense-data have the charac- 
teristic of depth or ‘ outness '. This characteristic of them is 
just as much ‘ given ’ as colour or shape, whether we can explain 
it or not.* And thej-e is another characteristic connected with 
this, which we may call that of sensibly facing in a certain 
direction. (It is clear that the direction in which a whole 
sensibly faces depends upon the respective depths of its several 
parts.) This, too, is given. In virtue of these charactenstics 
we may divide the entire field of view into a stereoscopic part 
and a flat part. The flat part contains those data all of which, 
and aU parts of which, are at the maximum depth in that field : 
i.e. there is nothing in the field which is wholly or partially at a 
greater depth than any of them. It follows that they aU face 
the same way, viz. ‘ directly forwards '. The stereoscopic part 
contains all those data which are wholly or partially at a smaller 
depth than the maximum. It follows that they may face in 
sensibly different directions, though they need not. 

It is obvious that there are infinitely many degrees of 
stereoscopy ranging aU the way from the ' quite solid ’ to the 
‘ just not flat '. Within these we may distinguish three main 
tsqies. First there is complete or perfect stereoscopy, in which 
the size and shape of the datum are independent of the direc- 
tion in which it sensibly faces. Thus if I look at a match-box 
on the table just in front of me, two or even three surfaces of 

1 1 mean by ' sohd ' a complete three-dimensional figure. I do not 
mean sohd as opposed to ‘ hollow ' or to ‘ soft '. 

* It seems to me no more m need of explanation than colour or shape— 
and no more likely to get it. 
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it are present to my senses at once. I am acquainted \^th two 
(or thm) sense-data belonging to it, which face in sensibly 
difEerent directions ; but in spite of this they are all sensibly 
rectangular. Very likely the corresponding retinal images are 
not rectangular ; and certainly if we draw a picture of our field 
of view on a flat piece of paper, we shall have to draw shapes 
which are not rectangular. But the sense-data themselves are 
not drawn on paper, and they are not retmal images. And 
that in such a case as this they are sensibly rectangular is just 
a fact, however shocking it may be to some theorists. More- 
over, they retain the same size and the same rectangular shape 
even if the match-box is turned round a little ; for instance, the 
end of it stfll looks rectangular whether I look at it ' head on ' 
or sidewa3rs. 

This first and perfect stereoscopy only occurs within a small 
range of depths ; the thmg to which the sense-data ‘ belong ' 
must be, as we say, neither too far away nor too near (the upper 
hmit is probably only a few feet, the lower some six inches). 
However, it is of great importance. For perfectly stereoscopic 
sense-data are the only visual ones whicli are perfectly con- 
structible. Given any perfectly stereoscopic datum belonging 
to a certain thmg, we can always find others such that they join 
up with it to form a single and complete three-dimensional 
contmuum, i.e. a complete sohd. 

In the other types of stereoscopy, the shape and size of the 
sense-datum cire not independent of the direction in which it 
sensibly faces. But m the second type we still get a solid of a 
sort. For instance, if I look edgewise at the square tower 
across the quadrangle, I stiU sense two sense-data belongmg to 
it, and they face m sensibly different directions. They by no 
means form one single flat expanse, as they would if I were two 
miles away. Moreover, this difference of sensible direction is 
such that if I walked allround the tower at that range, I should 
get a series of data which would still synthesize into one single 
solid. But they would not do it without overlapping. TTie 
‘ head on ’ views are still rectangular, but the oblique views are 
distorted and shrunk : whereas if I had been within the range 
of perfect stereoscopy, there would have been no distortion, nor 
shimkage, and consequently no overlappmg ; there would just 
have been one single continuum of adjoined colour-expanses. 

The limits of this second t5q)e of stereoscopy cannot be 
definitely laid down. They vary for different objects and under 
diS§rent conditions of illumination ; the presence of strong 
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shadows being specially favourable. In general this type of 
stereoscopic vision has what we may call a ' percepturient ’ 
character, that is, it depends to a large extent on oiu: percep- 
tual expectations. The more familiar the object, the greater 
the distance from which this sort of stereoscopic vision is 
possible. 

If now we consider all those constructible sense-data of the 
object which fall into this second or ‘ imperfect ’ class, it is 
pl^ that they constitute a serie& of imperfect solids of different 
sizes, fitting inside each other hke Chmese boxes ; for in this 
class the size of the sense-datum varies as we move about. 

Is this also true of the perfectly constructible ones ? The 
question is a puzzling one, but I thmk that so long as we neglect 
stereoscopic microscopes and stereoscopic magnifying gl^ses 
(if there are any), the answer is clearly No. It seems to me that 
within the zone of perfect stereoscopy there is no increase of 
sensible size with decrease of depth, but only increase of detail. 
It will follow that all the sense-data of this zone (that is, of 
course, all those which belong to the same thing) constitute only 
one solid, not a series ; each surface of this sohd wiB consist of 
a set of sense-data which are approximately coincident with one 
another. It is true that the coincidence is not absolutely 
complete, for there are within this zone sense-data of different 
dep^, and the less deep a sense-datum is (up to the inner limit 
of this zone ^) the more detail it displays. Thus the ‘ less 
deep ' ones are slightly more complex and variegated in their 
shapes them the ‘ more deep ’ ones, e,g. they have more wavy 
edges and more numerous and more marked protuberances. 
But the general shape is the same — ^in the case of the top 
surface of the match-box, for instance, all are approximately 
rectangular — ^and so is the average length, depth, and height. 
Also there is a continuous series in respect of amoimt of detail 
ranging from the most wavy datum at the smallest depth within 
the zone to the (for instance) all but straight-sided one at the 
largest. We must remember too that the whole zone is in any 
case quite small, so that there is no room for any very great 
difference in respect of amount of detail. No perfectly stereo- 
scopic sense-datum has the frankly ‘ impressionistic ’ and 
‘ schematic ’ character which sense-data at a really large depth 
display (for instance, a view of a tree a mile away). Thus we 
are perfectly justified in sa3nng that all those perfectly stereo- 

i At smaller depths still — when the thing is ‘ right up against our eye ' 
—there is decrease of detail agam. 
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scopic sense-data are approximaidy coincident ; the amount of 
overlap will be very small in comparison with the total area. 

This coincidence only appears paradoxical because we assume 
that sensible size always varies with depth on the ground that 
it usually does. But this assumption is simply false. Even 
outside the range of stereoscopic vision the correlation between 
decrease of size and increase of depth is by no means complete. 
A distant thing looks smaller and smaller as we increase the 
physical distance between ourselves and it. But beyond a 
certain point, although the decrease of sensible size still con- 
tinues, there is no further increase of sensible depth. In fact 
there seems to be a certain maximum depth beyond which a 
visual sense-datum cannot go ; probably there is also a certain 
minimum sensible size which it must exceed, if it is to exist 
at aU. Now if the material thing which is present to my senses 
is a large one, e.g. a cloud or a mountain, the sense-datum 
reaches the maximum of depth long before it reaches the 
minimum of size ; and in certain lights this happens even with 
quite small objects. 

And if we come inside the zone of perfect stereoscopic vision 
(a region too httle explored by philosophers) we find that there 
is indeed a correlation between depth and sensible size, but 
it is the other way about ; the smaller the depth, the smaller the 
size. Thus if I bring a match-box up to the end of my nose, 
the top surface is manifested by a trapeziform expanse having 
its longer side at a greater depth than its shorter one : the box 
has rather the appearance of a wedge, whose ‘ thin end ’ is di- 
rected towards me. And if I hold the box an inch or two from 
my nose I can actually see four surfaces of it at once. Accord- 
ingly, an intermediate region where size neither increases nor 
decreases with depth is exactly what we should expect to find.^ 

In the third and lowest type of stereoscopic vision the sense- 
data in any one field of view still face in sensibly different 
directions, but the directions differ so little that spatial 
synthesis is no longer possible at all. Thus if I walk round a 
mountain at four miles’ distance I stiU sense a number of 
slightly ‘ bulgy ' sense-data, which form a gradual transition 
series of the sort descnbed on page 208 above. And the tran- 
sition is not merely qualitative ; it is temporal as well. The 

^ The physiological explanation, of course, is that we have two eyes 
at some distance apart and capable of convergence ; but it does not 
matter to us what the explanation is, or whether there is any. At 
present we are only concerned to descnbe Ihe actual sense-given facts. 
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closer together any two members of the series are in time, the 
more closely they resemble each other. Nevertheless, the series 
does not form any sort of spatial whole. All we can say is, 
first, that it suggests a certain solid to the mind, without being 
one. Every member of the series more or less closely resembles 
a sense-datum which is S3mthesizable, but it is not synthesizable 
itself ; and the greater the degree of stereoscopy, the greater this 
resemblance. Secondly, the points of view ^ from which the 
seriesof sense-dataare sensed do form a continuous track in space. 

We are now in a position to give a systematic description of 
the entire collection of visual sense-data belonging to the same 
thing. Clearly we must begin with the perfectly constructible 
and perfectly stereoscopic ones. These collectively constitute 
one single solid, as we have seen. Let us call this the nuclear 
solid : and let us call them the nuclear members of the collec- 
tion. By reference to them we can order the imperfectly 
constructible data. The sohds constituted by these can be 
arranged either in order of size, beginning with the one which is 
just smaller than a nuclear sohd : or in order of imperfection, 
beginning with the one which is just not perfectly constructible, 
i.e. m which there is the minimum of ‘ foreshortenmg '. These 
orders will be in opposite directions. The nearer one stands 
to the thing, the larger the sense-datum, until one reaches the 
stereoscopic zone. Conversely, the nearer one stands to an 
object the more foreshortenmg there is, if there is any at all,* 
i,e. once one has left the stereoscopic zone — and the farther, 
the less. (There is, of course, no contradiction m this : for the 
two orders are generated by two different relations, and both 
relations do actually subsist between these sohds.) 

But what IS to be done with the non-constructible members 
in the collection ? The simplest thmg will be to arrange them 
in respect of their shapes. They can be divided up into series 
in such a way that each series will have a just constructible 
sense-datum as its limit, and the members will be ranged in 
respect of increasing distortedness. The series can then be 
continued through the less and less imperfectly constructible 
sense-data, until finally we reach a nuclear sense-datum. 

A distortion series of this form (nuclear datum, imperfectly 
constructible data in order of imperfection, non-constructible 
data in order of imperfection) may be called a perspectival dis- 
tortion series. 

‘ On points of view cf pp 252-260, below. 

' A door seen obliquely is an excellent example of this. 
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We must now find room for other and odder sorts of distortion 
besides the perspectival sort. We have already seen how to 
do this in discussing the Gradual Transition theory. Let us 
consider once more the distortion caused by uneven glass in a 
window. This puts a ‘ kink ' into everything seen through the 
glass, i.e. makes the sense-datum kinked. Now we can sub- 
stitute for this a pane of slightly less uneven glass ; i.e. one 
which gives us a slightly less l^ked sense-datum. And we can 
reduce the unevenness of the glass, and the kinkedness of the 
sense-datum, until in the limit we arrive at a sense-datum 
which belongs to one of the series already described, and from 
it we can proceed along to a perfect or nuclear sense-datum. 

In all such cases we find that the senes of abnormal dis- 
tortions (caused by the introduction of some new physical 
or physiological condition) branches off, as it were, from an 
ordinary perspectival distortion-series at some point, i.e. has 
one of the members of that for its limit. 

The Principle of Maximum Specific Detail 

There is, however, another and very important characteristic 
by reference to which all the sense-data belonging to the same 
thing may be ordered We have already mentioned it more 
than once. It is expressed in ordinary speech by such words 
as ‘ good ’, ' well ’, ‘ better ’, ‘ worse ’. We think that if you 
come close to a thing you get a good view of it, or see it better ; 
that on a foggy day there is bad visibility ; that spectacles 
improve our sight , that Jones does not see so well as he did. 
and so on. What is the meamng of these expressions ? The 
obvious suggestion is that a ‘ good ' sense-datum is a relatively 
differenhated one, containing a relatively large amount of detail 
(i.e. many distinguishable parts or qualities), while a ‘ bad ' 
sense-datum is a relatively homogeneous or undifferentiated one. 
Thus the very distant view of the tree is a bad one, because 
the sense-datum is just a homogeneous purplish mass, with a 
very simple outline. The near view is better, because the 
sense-datum displays a great multitude of parts diffenng 
from each other in shape, position, size and colour, and form- 
ing a very complicated ‘ leafy ' pattern. We must not, how- 
ever, think that nearness is always an ' advantage ’ (if we 
may go on using this quasi-ethical language). Thus you do 
not get a good view of Oxford by standing in the High Street, 
but by going out some miles mto the country or some hundreds 
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of feet into the air. For unless you are some distance off 
there are many parts of the town whidi you simply do not 
see at all, though there is more detail in the part you do see. 
The same applies to instruments like microscopes and tele- 
scopes. They enable me to see a small part of the thing better, 
by producing a far more differentiated sense-datum of it than 
I ordinarily enjoy ; but though our view of the part is vastly 
improved, our view of the ihtn^ is not, for many or most of 
its details (including under that head its relations to other 
things) are no longer present to our senses at all. 

There is, however, a difficulty in the notion of ‘ amount of 
differentiation ' which we most try to clear up. When I 
see double or look through uneven glass, is not my view more 
differentiated than usual ? I see two sense-data where you 
see one ; or, again, I see a kinked one of complex shape when 
you see only a homogeneous straight-sided one. Then ought 
not my view to be called the better one of the two ? But 
of course every one holds that it is the worse. 

We can avoid this difficulty by distinguishing between 
increase of specific detail and increase of non-specific detail. 
When I look through the uneven glass everything that I see 
through a certain part of the glass gets kinked — ^whether man 
or tree or pole, it makes no difference. The change in the 
sense-datum does not differ in any way from thing to thing, 
but is imposed equally on all. The same applies to the duph- 
cation m double vision : I see two trees where I saw one 
before, two lamp-posts instead of one, two tutors instead of 
one. Every sense-datum, whatever object it belongs to, is 
replaced by a pair. The increase of detail is non-specific. 

But when we come to see something better than we did before, 
the increase of detail is specific to that thing. If I walk towards 
the distant tree, I distmguish on it leaves and boughs and 
twigs where before I saw only a homogeneous mass. And if I 
walk towards the distant man, I start with a not very different 
homogeneous mass, and end not with leaves and twigs, but 
with eyes, nose, and waistcoat-buttons. And if I look through 
a microscope first at a hair and then at the edge of a knife- 
blade, in both cases there is great increase of detail, but the 
new details are vastly different in the two cases. 

It is true that there is not necessarily this difference be- 
tween the two sets of new details. If I look at two twins 
through a telescope, the two ensuing sense-data, though full 
of fresh detail, may be just as much alike as were the two 
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which I had by the naked eye . Thus if this was all the evidence 
we had, we could not dedde whether this particular increase 
of detail was an increase of specific detail in the appearance 
of two exactly similar things, or of non-specific detail in the 
appearance of two dissimilar things; i.e. whether we were 
seeing better, or had suddenly caught some odd optical disease. 
And if we lived in a world all objects in which were exactly 
alike, we could never settle this kind of question. But for- 
timately we have plenty of other evidence to show that it is 
specific detail which is increased by telescopes, so that we can 
argue by analogy that here too the increase is of that kind. 

Our conclusion so far is : of two sense-data belonging to a 
certain thing, that one is regarded as ' better ’ which possesses 
the greater amount of specific detail. We may call this the 
Principle of Specific Detail. 

This principle must not of course be taken as a definition 
of ‘ better sense-datum ', i e. as stating what we mean when 
we use that phrase. What we mean is clearly ‘ more effective 
for a certain purpose the purpose being the obtaimng of 
perceptual assurance with regard to the existence of the object, 
or to certain of its characteristics. But we can easily see the 
connexion between specific detail and effectiveness, if we recall 
the very intimate relations which there are between sense- 
data and acts of perceptual consciousness. When one sense- 
datum displays greater specific detail than another, clearly 
the perceptual act which it ehcits is making determinate what 
the other perceptual act presented less determinately. (If the 
new detail had been non-specific, it would have been not 
detemunation but simply addition.) Now perceptual assur- 
ance is reached by obtaining a senes of perceptual acts such 
that later ones make more determinate up to a certain point 
what was indeterminately presented in earlier ones ; thus the 
greater the advan^ m determination which any one act makes, 
the nearer we are to the goal and the more effective the sense- 
datum which makes that act possible. 

Now the Principle of Specific Detail enables us to order 
our collection of sense-data in another way. Here, too, the 
result is a number of series all ‘ diverging from ' the nuclear 
group. Starting from one of the nuclear sense-data A, we 
can find a series of others showmg progressively less and less 
specific detail, till at last we readi one whidb is merely a 
homogeneous ‘ dot ’ or ‘ spot This will be the worst and 
dimmest view possible of that side of the thing : it will not be 
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distinguishable from the worst and dimmest possible view of 
another side of the thing, which we reach in the same way by 
starting another series from a nuclear sense-datum B whi(^ 
is a constituent of another side of the nuclear solid. But the 
further we progress up the two series, the greater the difference 
between them, and A and B themselves differ most of all. 

But are the nuclear sense-data the ' best possible ' ones ? 
By the use of an optical instrument such as a microscope 
we could obviously get still greater amounts of specific detail, 
and we could increase the amount even further by the use 
of other instruments. (To say ‘ by the use of more powerfid 
instruments ' would of course be tautologous, ' More powerful ’ 
just means ‘ productive of sense-data displaymg greater 
specific detail ’.) Thus the nuclear sense-data are not the 
upper limits of our new group of series as they were of the old. 
And it is not clear that these new series have any upper limits 
at aU. AU we can say is that we can find a place in one or other 
of them for any new sense-datum that may in future turn up. 

Can we find any connexion between this mode of arrange- 
ment in respect of specific detail and the other mode of arrange- 
ment in terms of shape and distortedness ? The Prmciple 
of Specific Detail will obviously apply to all sense-given char- 
acteristics, and therefore to shape among the rest. It might 
then be hoped that the maximally detailed sense-data of the 
one arrangement would be identical with the nuclear sense- 
data of the other. If there were no microscopes and magni- 
f5dng glasses, this suggestion would be plausible. But thanks 
to these instruments, it is plam that the nuclear sense-data 
which are the hraits of the vanous distortion series are very 
far from being the limits of the differentiation series although 
they are of course relatively ‘ good ' members of these. 

Now if microscopical sense-data ^ had been constructible, 
they would have provided us with a new series of solids, each 
larger and more differentiated than the one before, and we 
might have chosen the largest and most differentiated of 
these as the ' centre ' of the entire S3rstem, since m it all the 
different senes of both types would eventually termmate. (No 

> By a microscopical sense-datum we do not of course mean a smaU 
one, but one sensed by means of a microscope or other such mstrument. 
It belongs, of course, to a physically small part of the object : obviously, 
however, it is not smaller than an ordinary sense-datum of that but 
very much larger. 
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doubt it would be an ideal limit, but we could approximate 
closer and closer to it.^) But unfortunately it is not at all clear 
that any microscopical sense-data are sufficiently stereoscopic to 
make up such soli^, and quite certain that most of them are not. 

We can, however, obtain a somewhat similar result as 
follows. If the microscopical sense-data are not constructible, 
then they obviously belong to distortion-series, as other non- 
constructible sense-data do. And each of these series (like 
the ones previously described) will have one of the nuclear 
data as its limit. All we have now to do is to take the most 
differentiated member of the series and, as it were, conflate 
it in im a gina tion with the nuclear datum which is its limit. 
That is, we must imagine it keeping all its differentiatedness 
and losing its distortion, or we may imagme the nuclear 
datum keeping its constructibility and losing its relatively 
imdifferentiated character ; the two alternatives come as far 
as shape goes to exactly the same thing.* In this way we can 
imagine the shape of the nuclear sohd emended, as it were, 
untU it is as differentiated and therefore as ‘ good ’ as possible. 

The nuclear sohd, so rectified, does serve to unite the whole 
S3rstem, being the common limit both of all the distortion 
series and of all the differentiation senes. We may call it the 
Standard Sohd of the whole system, and its shape we may 
call the Standard Figure — ‘ standard ’ because it is what all 
the series ' deviate ’ from in different degrees and different 
manners. And a collection of sense-data so unified, consisting 
of a standard solid together with a set of distortion senes and a 
set of differentiation series, we shall call a Family of Sense- 
Data. We observe that those members of the family which 
compose the Standard Sohd constitute (in Dr. Broad’s ter- 
minology) a ‘ unity of system ’, being united merely by their 
relations to one another; while the other members, the 
distorted and the less differentiated ones, form a ' unity of 
centre ', being united only by their common relation to the 
Standard Sohd. 

The Standard Solid is of great importance in another way, 

■ for its shape (the Standard Figure) is identical with what we 
ordinarily call the real shape of the thing, i.e. of that thing to 

' This does not, of course, unply that the senes must be finite : we 
might stiU approach the limit asymptotically even if it were not. 

* It is true that the most differentiated member is much larger than 
the nuclear datum, but as we shall see later this sort of size-relation is 
not important. In any case we are only discussing shape at present. 
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which all these sense-data belong. And it now turns out that 
in the course of that mutual confirmation of perceivings and 
further determination of percepts by each other which leads if 
successful to perceptual assurance, one of the main things 
that we are doing is to discover whether the original sense- 
datum belongs to a family, and if it does, what sort of standard 
solid the family has. (We must not, however, jump to the 
conclusion that the Standard Solid is xdmitcal with the object, 
nor even that it is spatially coincident with the object. These 
are questions which we are not yet in a position to deal with ; 
they will be discussed below.) 

We can also see what constitutes an hallucmatory sense- 
datum, and what an illusory one. 

An haUucinatory sense-datum is one which is completely 
‘ wild ’ , it is taken to be a member of a family, but does not 
in fact belong to one. An illusory sense-datum does belong 
to a family, but it does not have that place or rank in the 
family which we perceptually take it to have For instance, 
we take it to be a constructible member when it is not, or we 
take It to be a member of an ordinary jierspectival series, 
when really it is a member of a refraction .senes branching off 
from one of these (e g it is a mirage). And this leads us to 
mistake the nature of the standard sohd, and therefore to 
misconceive the shape or size or position of the thmg to which 
the sense-datum belongs 

A mirror image is a cunous mtermediate case As we have 
seen, a mirror image is not a single sense-datum, but a group of 
sense-data all of which are ‘ reflections of ' the same object. 
Now on the one hand a mirror sense-datum does not belong to 
any of the ordinary distortion-senes, for no gradual transition 
is possible from it to the standard sohd On the other hand, 
it is not completely ‘ wild ’. For it is related to other mirror 
sense-data m the same sort of way as ordinary members of 
the family are related to each other. Wfe find that mirror 
sense-data are united among themselves to form distortion- 
series and differentiation-senes. But these senes ar<* alwajre 
unfinished : there are no nuclear sense-data to serve as their 
hmits. Also there are not enough series to form a complete 
family. Even if the hmits did exist, they would not form a 
sohd, for there would be nothing to serve as its back, and 
probably nothing to serve as its imdemeath surface. A 
mirror image, then, is a group of sense-data which simulate a 
family, without being one Dr. Broad calls it an ‘ incomplete 
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Optical object ’ ; translating from his language to ours, we 
may call it an ‘incomplete family’. And the particular 
family which a mirror image simulates is the family belonging 
to that material thing whose * reflection ’ that particular 
mirror image is said to be. 

We can now attempt to include sense-data of other senses 
in our family. Those of touch will cause no difficulty. The 
tactual sense-data of a single object form a family of their 
own, made up of vanous distortion series and differentiation 
series all related to a single standard solid. This family is 
much less complicated than the purely visual one which we 
have just been descnbmg , the distortions are much less, and 
the differences in respect of differentiation much smaller. 
(This is one reason why touch is apt to be preferred to sight.) 
The purely tactual family is imited to the purely visual one by 
havmg the same standard figure. Whether it can be said to 
have the same standard solid, i e. whether the standard solids 
of the two famihes are spatially coincident as well as spatially 
similar, is a matter to be discussed lateij 

There ia one other curious point to be noted about touch. 
All normal tactual sense-data belong to two objects at once, viz. 
to the object which we are touching, and to our own body or 
some part of it ; they accordmgly belong also to two families. 
Even when the thing touched is our own body, this is still 
true. For the same sense-datum still belongs to two parts of 
it, VIZ. the touchmg part and the part touched. 

Sounds, smells, and sense-data of heat and cold are more 
puzzhng. It seems to me that all these display a kmd of 
simultaneous muchness, which one hardly knows whether to 
descnbe as ‘ size ' or not ; and all have the characteristic of 
being ‘ here ’ or ‘ there’. But it is quite clear that they do 
not have shapes, as visual and tactual data do, and therefore 
they cannot possibly form famihes of their own m the sense 
in which we are using that term. 

We can, however, include them in the visual-tactual family. 
The obvious way of doing this is to refer to the fact that all 
of them increase steadily m intensity as we move our body 
nearer to the place where the standard sohd is, and reach 
their maximum intensity when we got there. ^ But this would 
introduce the conceptions of position and motion which we 

‘ Cf. C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought, pp. 307-3 ii Cf also Chapter 
IV, above, on the Method of Sources. 
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have not yet discussed. However, we may teach much the 
same'result in another way. We have only to substitute for 
the reference to bodily movement a reference to the con- 
tinuous series of visual sense-data which accompanies bodily 
movement, and the facts can then be described in purely visual 
terms, without any mention of movement We find that with- 
in a certain family of visual sense-data, the larger and more 
differentiated the visual datum is, the louder and more dif- 
ferentiated the sound is. When the visual series reaches its 
limit in the nuclear visual datum, and when tactual sense- 
data of the same family also begin to be obtainable, the series 
of sounds too reaches its hmit in respect of intensity and 
differentiatedness. Exactly the same thing happens with 
smells and felt heat or cold, except that at the last stage the 
felt heat or cold actually combmes with the tactual datum to 
form a compound thermal-tactual datum , and this com- 
pound datum, hke ordinary tactual ones, belongs to two things 
at once, viz. to the hot or cold object and to my own body or 
some part of it 

But with all three kinds we find certain sense-data which 
although commonly regarded as belonging to the thing are con- 
nected with the family in a less intimate way. First there are 
echoes. These seem to be analogous to mirror images. An 
echo is a group of sounds havmg the same kmd of incomplete- 
ness as a mirror image has : simulating a certam complete 
group of sounds as to membership and mode of organization, 
but stopping short at a certain point, just as a mirror image 
simulates a certain family of visual data and stops short at a 
certain pomt. 

In the case of smell, we find that an object (e.g. a fox) 
may move away out of sight and yet leave ‘ its ’ smell behind 
it . i.e. we can smell the smell ‘ of ’ the thing, although at the 
moment we can obtain no visual sense-data belongmg to it 
The same thing happens with sounds, thou|:h less markedly. 
There are circumstances m which the sound of a very rapidly 
movmg aeroplane still remains, though the aeroplane has 
disappeared from sight. Again a thing which is no longer 
seen, may leave ‘ a warmth ’ or ‘ a chill ' behind it. And Hie 
taste of a peppermint lump may hnger on when the lump 
itself is no longer tactually present m our mouth. 

Nevertheless, there is a certain mdirect correlation between 
these * stray ’ data and the family We can pursue a thing by 
' foUowmg ’ the hngenng smell which it leaves behind it ; and 
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this notion of ‘ pursuit ’ again can be explained in purely visual 
terms. We find that if we keep our visual data unc^nged, 
the smell grows fainter and fainter. But we need not keep 
them unchanged. And by changing them tentatively in 
various ways, at last we find a way of changing them which is 
such that the smell retains its mtensity : if we then increase 
the rate of change, the mtensity mcreases, till finally some 
member of that visual family is presented, with which the smell 
is directly imited, in the way described on the previous page. 
We can proceed in the same way with the fingering chill or 
warmth , and we could do so with the fingering sound if we 
were able to change our visual fields fast enough. 

With taste, however, we cannot. For there is no connexion 
of taste with sight, and therefore we cannot pursue the ‘ tasty ’ 
object as we can the smelly or hot object, by exchanging old 
visual fields for new and qualitatively different ones. We 
cannot even pursue it by touch (as a bhnd man might pursue a 
smelly object by feehng his way along a wall), for though 
there is some correlation of taste with touch, it is a correla- 
tion with a certain class of tactual data only, viz those whose 
bodily ‘ owners ’ are the tongue or the palate.^ It is as if 
smells and sounds only occurred in Piccadilly Circus ; were 
this so, we obviously could not pursue objects outside that 
region by means of smell or sound 

There is a further difficulty about all these lingering data. 
They may finger on after the object which they belong to has 
been destroyed — that is, when there is no longer any visual 
family for them to be correlated with. Such data, however, 
are not completely ‘ wild ’ as hallucinations are. For if we 
go backwards m time, we find that they are temporally and 
quahtatively continuous with others (more intense than them- 
selves) which were correlated with a visual family m the ordinary 
way, or m the lase of taste, with a tactual one. Indeed 
this is the only way in which hngenng tastes can be cor- 
related with a family at all, even if the tasty object has been 
taken out of our mouth instead of being destroyed. 

In the case of one object, namely the observer’s own body, 
there are also certain other sense-data of a pecuhar kind, 
namely those which are ‘ somatic ’ or ‘ corporeal '. They are, 
in general, so elusive and so famt that it is difficult to give 

’ We have seen that every tactual sense-datum ' belongs to ' some 
part of the body of the toucher, as well as to an external thmg. 
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any description of them. Perhaps we may suppose that in 
the case of any one observer there is only one somatic sense- 
datum at any time. This one single voluminous datum 
constitutes our total bodily feehng at that time. It differs 
from visual and tactual sense-data in that it does not sensibly 
face in a certain direction Every visual sense-datum is a 
‘ front ’ as opposed to a ‘ back ’. It is true that certain 
tactual sense-data, o g. that which we obtain when some small 
thing such as a marble is completely contained m our mouth 
or our closed fist, are complete three-dimensional expanses, 
and include front, back, top, bottom and sides all at once. 
Yet even these have no insides, and do not ‘ fill ’ the volume 
which they ‘ enclose ’ But the somatic sense-datum com- 
pletely fills a certain volume, though usually with but a faint 
intensity, which grows still fainter towards the volume’s 
boundaries , so that although the ‘ voluminous ' datum has 
in fact a certain tri-dimensional shape (otherwise it could 
not be voluminous), it is not easy to tell what shape it is. 

' Bodily pains ’ ^ su^h as headaches or stomachaches should be 
regarded not as a particular sort of sense-data, but rather as out- 
standing parts of a sense-datum (namely, of the total somatic one) 
which display a particularly striking sort of sensible quahties. 
These qualities from time to time quahfy vanous parts of it, 
which are then sharply marked off from those other differently, 
and as a rule faintly, qualified parts of it which adjoin them. 
Again, if we speak of kinaesthetic data — ^as it is convenient to 
do — ^we only mean outstanding parts of the total somatic datum. 

We have already pointed out that tactual sense-data (except 
wild or hallucinatory ones) are also somatic, and that they 
‘ belong to ’ two things at once, the thing touched and the 
touching organism In so far as they are somatic they too 
should be regarded as outstandmg parts of the toiaf somatic 
datum, marked oft from the rest of it by certain peculiar 
qualities (pressure, hotness, hardness, tickliness, etc.) and 
usually also by superior intensity But they are portions of 
its surface, whereas aches and the hke may be and indeed 
most often are portions of its inside. 

The somatic datum is in several wa3rs less fragmentary than 
visual, tactual, and other sorts of sense-data ; and it is therefore 

* Of course ‘ pam ’ sometimes iheans an emotional attitude of being 
‘ displeased at ’ something And plainly this could not conceivably 
be either a sense-datum, or a part of one It would greatly conduce 
to clearness if pain in this sense were always called ‘ displeasure ’. 
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superior to them. This has led Dr. Broad to say that one’s own 
body is ‘ the t37pical ph3reical object and that it is, so to speak, 
the model in conformity with which other physical objects are 
conceived by us. This does not seem quite correct, for physical 
objects (as we shall see) are known primarily by their causal 
characteristics, and our own body displaj^ those no more and 
no less obviously than any table or stone. But it is in a way 
the model for our conception of a family of sense-data ; in it 
there is actually given to sense that unity of parts in one 
simultaneous three-dimensional whole for which the family is 
a sort of imperfect substitute 
For, first, it follows from what has already been said that 
the somatic datum is the only ‘ expanded ' one in the case 
of which spatial synthesis is unnecessary and moreover impos- 
sible : and from this again it follows that so far as shape 
goes illusion is impossible in its case. For illusions with 
regard to shape consist in the taking for granted that an 
expanded sense-datum has a status in a family of sense-data 
which it does not in fact have, e g that it is nuclear when in 
fact it IS a perspectival or refractive distortion ; or in the 
extreme case, taking for granted that it belongs to a family 
when it is the sort of sense-datum which could do so (since 
e.g, it has colour and shape), but is m fact ‘ wild ’ and belongs 
to none (hallucination). I 3 ut m the case of the somatic 
datum there is no family which it even could belong to, for 
it is already a complete three-dimensional whole : and there- 
fore the contrasts between nuclear and distorted, wild and 
tame, have no application at all. With the somatic datum 
illusion IS only possible with regard to causal characteristics 
(on these and on our manner of coming to be assured about them, 
see below, pp. 275-280) Thus, given that a certain portion of it 
displays an ‘ achy ’ quality, we may take for granted that certain 
physical and chemical changes are going on there which are in 
fact going on in some other part of the region which the somatic 
datum occupies, or even in no part of it all. What physiolo- 
gists call referred pains would be mstances of the first kind 
(e.g. a pain felt in the wrong tooth) and hallucinatory pains of 
the second. 

There is one other way in which the somatic datum is 
superior to all the rest. There is a continuous series of somatic 
data lastmg without a break, though often with but very 
faint intensity, as long as we continue to be awake : whereas 
there are moments when we are conscious of no visual data. 
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and there ate moments when we are conscious of no auditory 
ones, and so on — ^there are even rare moments when we are 
conscious of no tactual ones, e.g. when we are in the air during 
a jump or a fall. Moreover, even when there is an uninter- 
mitted series of data, the data usually differ from each other 
both in respect of quahty and in respect of belonging severally 
to different things. But m the somatic series all belong to 
the garnp thing, and there is often no discernible difference 
of quality throughout a long period. Perhaps even there is 
not a somatic senes at all, but one smgle datum remaming so 
long as we remain awake. 

Size and Position {preliminary) 

Hitherto we have been mainly occupied in explaining what 
a family of sense-data is, and how its members are ordered 
irder se by reference to the three characteristics of shape, 
differentiation and intensity We have seen that the whole 
family has for its nucleus a certain set of sense-data which 
constitute the standaVd solid, and how non-visual sense-data 
are included in it. 

Now if we are asked what is the shape of the entire family 
it IS obvious that we can only answer by describing the standard 
figure, the shape of the standard solid. The rest of the family, 
1 e all the non-nuclear members, is a collection or system, all 
the members of which do indeed have their own sensible 
shapes, but which cannot be said to have as a whole any shape 
at all, — ^]ust as a collection of newspaper caricatures all depict- 
ing the same man cannot be said to have as a whole any 
shape, in the sense in which the man himself has. On the 
other hand, the group of all the nuclear members not only 
consists of shaped members, but has itself a shape, since they 
all fit together into one solid. ^ 

We should expect to find that the same applies to the size 
and the position of the family as a whole We shall try to 
show that this is in fact so, and to explam how we determine 
what the size and the position of it are, as we have already 
explained how we deterrame what the shape of it is. 

We must begin by saying what a sense-field ^ is. A sense- 
field is a collection which includes all those sense-data of which 
the following four propositions are true • 

I That they all fall within one and the same specious present. 

* The term, is due to Dr C. P. Broad, 
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2. That they all have a certain non-spatial detemiinable 
characteristic in common (eg. colour or noisiness). 

3. That they all stand in sense-given relations to one another. 

4. That they are all sensed by the same mind. (It is very 
probable that this is not independent of (i) and (3),) 

Now some sense-fields, viz. those of sight and touch, also 
display spatial characteristics. And mere inspection of such 
a sense-field is sufficient to show what is meant by sensible 
size and sensible position. We all know perfectly well what is 
meant by sa5dng that our sense-datum is sensibly larger than 
another sense-datum in the same field, or that one sense- 
datum is sensibly to the nght of or above or at a greater 
depth than another ; and we are all acquainted with actual 
instances of these types of relatedness. 

But when we ask what is the size or the position of a family 
of sense-data, clearly it is not sensible size and sensible position 
that wc speak of. To be sure, a family consists of sense-data, 
and each of these has a size and a position with regard to its 
own sense-field , but then they come from many different 
fields And the other famihes by reference to which the size 
and position of this family will have to be determined hkewise 
consist of sense-data from many different fields — ^very likely 
from a different group of fields altogether 

Moreover, the various members of the same family have many 
different sizes in their respective sense-fields, ranging from 
the mmimal size below which no sense-datum of that sense can 
exist at all, to the maximal size, when one sense-datum takes 
up the entire field. Likewise they have many different sen- 
sible positions in their respective fields. Which of aU those 
many different sizes and positions (and there is no fimte 
number of . either) are we to choose, when we are asked what 
is the size and position of the family as a whole ? 

Size 

• Let us consider size first. Let us take as our examples 
the visual sense-data of a match-box and the visual sense- 
data of a table. These form two famihes How are we to 
tell which is the larger ? (I mean, of course, ‘ spatially larger ’, 
not ‘ containing a greater number of members ’. As a mat- 
ter of fact neither family contains a finite number of mem- 
bers.) Obviously we all think that the table family is the 
larger. But why do we think this ? For some members of 
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our match-box family, e.g. those seen when I hold it here in my 
hand, are larger than some members of the table family, e.g. 
those seen from thirty feet away. The obvious suggestion is, 
that we must compare only the sensible sizes of sense-data 
sensed tn the scrnie conditions j for instance, we should 
consider only sense-data cd the same depth}- 

We should then be saying that at any depth d there is a 
rlacc of relations between the sensible sizes of all the members 
of Fi existing at that depth and those of all the members of 
Fj existing at that depth. Now this would be all very well 
if this elass of relations remained the same whatever value we 
gave to d. But it would not. For as we have seen, there is 
not a one-one correlation between decrease of sensible size 
and increase of depth * ; provided the sensible size falls below 
a certain hmit (which vanes with the illumination, with the 
familiarity of the thing and with other factors) it can mcrease 
or decrease without any alteration of depth There would 
also be difficulties about magnifying glasses and other ‘ refrac- 
tive ' agencies . 

Clearly the only way out is to compare the nuclear sense- 
data of the two families , otherwise we have no hope of dis- 
covering anything which can be called the size of either, but 
only a multitude of sizes between which we have no ground 
for choosing Now we might do this merely by memory. 
Thus whilst actually sensmg a nuclear sense-datum of the 
table, we might remember that a previously sensed nuclear 
sense-datum of the match-box was very much smaller. And in 
this way we can and do discover that the whole standard sohd 
of the match-box family is very much smaller than the whole 
standard solid of the table family, in length, breadth and height. 

But m more doubtful cases, e g. in comparing two match- 
boxes, we cannot thus rely upon memory ; for memory is 
almost always ‘ inexact ’, i.e. remembered characteristics are 
less determinate than sense-given ones. It is necessary to 
obtam a senes of sense-fields each of which actually contains 
both a nuclear member of the one family and a nuclear mem- • 

1 There will of course usually be an alteration in the physical distance 
between the object and the eye But this will not help For physical 
distance itself is only to be determined by measurement of some kmd, 
and measurement itself can only be defined by reference to that very 
size-relation between families which we are now trying to analyse. 

* We must bear m mmd that depth is not the same as physical distance 
and does not even \ary concomitantly with it. Cf p. 221, above. 
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ber of the other. We can then frequently tell by direct 
inspection which of the two sense-data is in each case the 
larger. Sometimes, however, mere presence in the same 
sense-field is not enough ; it is also necessary that the two 
sense-data should be wholly or partly coincident. Without 
coincidence it is never possible to know that two sense-data are 
eqtial in size. 

But what IS meant by ‘ coincidence ’ ? Coincidence of ed^es 
is fairly easy to understand. It really means having an ed^e in 
common. Now if A and B are able to have an edge entirely in 
common, their edges are said to be equally long. And if this 
is true of our two nuclear data, it will also be true of the two 
standard solids that a certain edge of the one is equal in length 
to a certain edge of the other But coincidence of areas is more 
puzzhng For it requires superposition. Now it is obvious 
that one sense-datum A cannot literally be superposed on 
another B, for this would require that B as a whole, or some 
part of it, shall exist when not actually sensed. When we 
speak of superposing one sense-datum A upon another B, what 
we really mean is the following • (i) That IB has ceased to exist, 

(2) that other members of the sense-field contmue to exist, 

(3) that A has the same sensible position with regard to them 
as B had (B may be a whole sense-datum or a part of some 
larger one.) When these conditions are fulfilled, A and B 
are said to be equal in area. And if this is true of the two 
nuclear data, then of course it will also be true of their respec- 
tive standard sohds that a certain surface of the one is equal 
in area to a certam surface of the other. Equality of volume 
cannot be directly determmed by any kind of coincidence of 
sense-data. But fortunately both it and area can be deter- 
nmed indirectly, since both are functions of length in different 
dimensions, and of shape. 

It IS clear that all measurement of standard solids, and 
therefore all measurement of material things (for the standard 
solid is our only clue to the spatial characteristics of the thing), 
rests entirely on such ‘ coincidence ' of sense-data as we have 
just described. To measure a thmg is to determine that the 
standard solid of its family is equal in length (or whatever 
dimension) to so many parts of some other standard solid 
which we take as our ‘ measure ’ ; e.g. that the two sides of it 
are as far apart as the two ends of a certain portion of the 
standard solid, a foot-rule, which portion itself contains so 
many equal parts. And in marking out our foot-rule, we must 
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again make use of coincidence of sense-data. For we mark it 
out by causing a certain set of parts along one edge of a hitherto 
uniform standard solid to be sensibly differentiated from 
each other (which involves corresponding differences within 
other members of the family). And to ensure that aU of these 
parts are equal in size, we have to cause some other standard 
solid to be coincident with each of them in turn. 

We are now in a position to deal with a difficulty concerning 
size which has been used to throw doubt upon the very exist- 
ence of material things. It is said : ‘ A material object is a 
spatial entity ; it must therefore have a size. But it is impos- 
sible to say what its size is. What, for instance, is the size 
of this match-box ? It appears to have different sizes from 
different distances. And can you draw a chalk line round 
it and say " the size which it appears to have from this dis- 
tance IS the size of it , all other sizes are only apparent ” ? 
Clearly it is irrational to draw your chalk line at any one 
distance rather than any other. And even if there were any 
ground for choosing one particular distance, there are still 
microscopes and magnifying glasses, which make the object 
appear larger And there is no ground for preferrmg any of 
the naked-eye sizes to any of the magnifymg-glass sizes, or for 
preferrmg any of these to any other. Thus it is quite impos- 
sible to say what its physical size is. What ground is there, 
then, for thinking that there is any physical size ? But if 
there is not, there is no material thing at all.’ 

In answering this objection, the first thmg to remember 
is that all size is relative. There is no sense in speaking of 
the size of something, as if it could have a size in itself. And 
there is not the shghtest reason why an entity should not 
have many sizes at once — one size in relation to one thing, 
another in relation to another. Thus a walking-stick is small 
in relation to a man, long in relation to a straw, and a large 
mouse IS also a small mammal. Accordmgly, when we are 
asked to say what is the size of the tree we can only answer 
that the question is ambiguous. But as soon as it is made 
definite, a definite answer can be given For mstance, m 
relation to this foot-rule the tree is eighteen times as high ; 
or, as we say, it is ‘ eighteen feet ’ high. 

Aff this is of course perfectly obvious. What is not so 
obvious is that in the present case there are not just two 
terms to ^ considered but two quite different pairs of terms ; 
and the difficulty arises from ignoring this. On the one hand. 
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there are size relations between one whole family of sense-daia and 
another whole family ; and that really means between their 
standard solids, e.g. between the standard solid of the match- 
box and that of a match or that of a foot-rule. And these 
can be definitely determined (or at least, as definitely as one 
pleases). On the other hand, there are size relations between 
one single sense-datum and another single sense-datum. And 
when we ask what is the real size of the match-box what 
we are really asking about is the size relation of the match-box 
family to other famihes : and to this question there is a per- 
fectly definite answer. But information about the relations 
of the match-box sense-data among themselves throws not the 
slightest light upon it — nor the slightest darkness either. If 
as we walked towards the match-box, or introduced a magni- 
f3dng glass, we altered not merely the size of the sense-datum 
in relation to other sense-data m the family, but also the size 
of the standard solid in relation to other standard solids, then 
indeed there would be difficulty , and we should then be un- 
able to say what were the ‘ real ’ size relations of the match- 
box. But this is exactly what does not hajipen. The size of 
the family as a whole, i e. of the standard sohd, remains 
perfectly constant, whether we happen to be sensmg a larger 
or a smaller member of it, and whatever sort of transition we 
make from one member to another. 

Position 

We must now consider the positions of famihes with regard 
to one another. And here again the mam thmg is to determme 
the relations between the nuclear members of one and the 
nuclear members of smother, i.e. between the several standard 
sohds. For just as in the case of size the non-nuclear members 
of Fi stood in all sorts of different size-relations to the non- 
nuclear members of F„ so that some sense-data of a pea 
pe larger than some sense-data of a table, so also they stand 
.in all sorts of different position-relations to each other. Let 
us confine ourselves to the sense-data of two objects, A and B, 
and let us consider only one surface of each object. We have 
only to think of the effects of imeven glass, of prisms, and of mir- 
ages to realize that the different sense-fields each of which con- 
tains both a sense-datum of A and a sense-datum of B may differ 
very greatly m sensible pattern : in one the distance between 
the two sense-data will be great as compared with their sizes. 
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in another little, in some the A sense-datum will be above the 
B one, in some below , in some both sense-data will be ‘ the 
same way up ’, in some they will be ' opposite wa 3 rs up ' so 
that one of the objects will appear to be turned upside-down.* 
There is also a further complication which did not arise with 
size : in some fields there will only be a sense-datum of one of 
the two families, not of both , and what are we then to say 
about the positions of the two data ? Each has a position 
in its own sense-field But what ot their position in relation 
to one another > Have they any at all ? 

But before we can discuss the position of our standard 
solid with regard to others, we shall have to consider the 
relations of the several sense-data within the standard sohd 
itself To clear matters up, we may first state an objection 
which might be brought against our whole account of the 
standard solid We have assumed that the surface of the 
standard solid is literally composed of certain sense-data ; and 
that these sense-data are adjoined to each other at various 
angles, so as to form a continuous closed surface in three 
dimensions. But how it is obvious that the whole surface 
can never as a whole be given to sense Only the single sense- 
data can be given one by one. How then do we know that 
the sense-data are adjoined at all ? The only spatial relations 
which are actually given are those within each single sense-field ; 
whereas all these ‘ nuclear ' sense-data are in different sense- 
fields. If so, what evidence can we possibly have that they are 
spatially related to each other at all ? Does it even mean 
anything to say that they are so related ? It is of course 
quite clear that they collectively resemble a solid very closely 
But it is a long step from that to say that the solid actually 
exists. It may perfectly well be ‘ imagmary ' : i.e. be such 
that if it did exist they would collectively resemble it. And 
u it does exist, it is another long step from collective resem- 
blance to spatial coincidence. Ought we not therefore to be 
content with the collective resemblance, which is all that we 
can be certain of ? 

An analogy may make this point clearer. Let us suppose 
that an architect is designmg a building. He makes drawings 
or the various sides of it, and a plan view. Now those draw- 
resemble the building. But there is not the 
slightest necessity for the drawmgs themselves to be spatially 

the wroi^way^u^ northern waters distant islands occasionally appear 
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adjoined at their edges so as to compose a single three-dimen- 
sional shape (like a paper box). It does not matter in the 
least what spatial relations they are in. It is not even neces- 
sary that they exist simultaneously. Before drawing another 
one, the architect might always bum the one whici he had 
just finished ; and if so, they would not stand in any spatial 
relations, but they would still display the required collective 
resemblance. Further, from the fact that there is the set of 
drawings collectively resemblmg a certain building, it does 
not in the least follow that the buildmg actually exists. And 
if, as a matter of fact, it does exist, the drawmgs are not 
necessarily plastered over its outer walls : and whether they 
are or not makes no difference whatever to their collective 
resemblance to it. 

I do not think that this Collective Resemblance Theory 
could ever be proved to be true ; it could not prove that the 
sense-data did not actually compose the surfaces of the solid 
which they collectively resemble. The most it could maintain 
would be that there is no reason for thinking that they do. 
But this would be quite enough : and we sliould then be well 
advised, following the methods of Mr. Russell, to redefine 
a nuclear set of sense-data as a class of sense-data collectively 
resembling an imaginary or ideal sohd, i.e. which woiM col- 
lectively resemble a particular sort of solid (say a cube) if there 
were one . leaving it an open question whether there actually is 
one or not. 

Still nobody can really think that the theory is true . Within 
the range of complete stereoscopic vision at any rate, every one 
beheves that the sense-datum of the back of the match-box 
is literally beyond the sense-datum of the front of it ; i.e. that 
the sense-datum of the front hes between this sense-datum of 
my finger (say) and the sense-datum of the back, in just the 
same sense as that ift which one of three sense-data in the same 
sense-field is between two others. It is true that we cannot 
ieam this merely by inspection of one sense-field ; but — as 
every one believes — that does not matter. 

Can we defend this belief ? It seems to me that we can, 
provided three admissions are made. We must admit, first, 
that some sense-fields are not momentary, but have finite 
duration (and in point of fact it is obvious that all have) ; 
secondly, that not all series of sense-fields are discrete, i.e. 
that two successive sense-fields are sometimes continuous with 
each other in time and in quahty ; thirdly, that two successive 
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sense-fields sometimes overlap m time, i.e. have a part of their 
durations in common. I do not know how we could prove 
these three propositions, but all three seem to be obviously true. 

If their truth be admitted, our behef that one visual sense- 
datum is sometimes hterally behind another can be justified 
in the following way. Let us take the case of the match-box 
We find that we can sometimes apprehend two pairs of sense- 
data in succession such that — 

I. In each pair the two members sensibly adjoin each other 

2 In each pair the two members face m sensibly different 
directions. 

3, The two pairs have one member in common. 

4. In each pair one member is sensibly to the right of another 
(The relation might equally well have been ‘ to the left of ', 

' above ' or ‘ below ’, provided it is the same in both pairs.) 

If these conditions can be fulfilled, then — calling the two 
pairs A B and B C — ^we know that C is beyond A. The pro- 
cedure by which we reach this knowledge may be called the 
Method of Progressive Adjunction. 

Had aU sense-data been momentary, or all successions of 
sense-data discrete, it is obvious that condition (2) could 
never have been fulfilled ; since the two pairs of sense-data 
are necessarily successive, and can only have a member in 
common if a sense-datum can remain the same despite lapse of 
time. It must be admitted that some philosophers would find 
a difficulty m condition (i), for some have held that the visual 
field IS adways two-dimensional But this opimon is just 
obviously false It is simply a fact that colour-expanses in 
the same visual field do often face in sensibly different direc- 
tions. The denial of this arises only from certain physiological 
h3?potheses * ; and however plausible these might be in them- 
selves (in point of fact they seem rather naive) they are power- 
less against the patent empincal facts. •Only inspection of 
sense-data themselves can tell us what quahties and relations 
they actually have ; and if it follows from some theory that 
they ought to have other ones, so much the worse for the . 
theory. We may add that aU physical science and therefore 
all phs^iology rests ultimately upon acquaintance with sense- 
data, without which there would not be the acts of perceptual 
consciousness which provide its empirical premises ; therefore 
any ph3rsiological proposition which contradicts the inform- 
ation given by such acquaintance is certainly false. 

* Cf. C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought, pp. 295-9. 
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Now if by this procedure we can know that one sense- 
datum is beyond another, by repeating it we can know that 
the set of sense-data are so related as to form a closed three- 
dimensional surface, i.e, a standard solid. Thus the group 
of nuclear sense-data not merely collectively resemble a cer- 
tain solid ; they collectively are a sohd — or if this word mis- 
leads, they collectively are a three-dimensional whole. 

The Collective Resemblance Theory is therefore false, at 
least as regards nuclear sense-data. There is, however, this 
much truth in it ; A B or B C or again C D is a sensible 
complex, whereas ABC and still more A B C D is not. Still 
more obviously the whole solid is not. And this does not 
merely mean that our mode of apprehending them is different, 
the consciousness of the one being acquaintance, and that of 
the other what we may call ‘ S5mthetic ’ ; though of course 
there is this difference. It means also that the complex 
A B has a certain charactenstic which we may call sensible 
pattern-quality ; and B C also has it. But the total complex 
ABC does not have it, nor does A C : still less does the 
whole group which is the standard soliti have it. When 
it is said that two sense-data from different fields cannot 
stand in ' the same kind of spatial relation ' as two sense-data 
m the same field, part of what is meant is that they do not 
form a complex which has sensible pattern quality. Its absence, 
however, would only be evidence for the absence of that kind 
of spatial relation, if its presence were known to be wholly 
dependent upon the presence thereof And this seems not 
to be so ; it seems to be necessary also that the two sense- 
data which are to have the quahty should be simultaneously 
sensed by the same mind. 

It is also possible that the Collective Resemblance Theory, 
though not true of nuclear sense-data, is true of the other 
and inferior members of the family. It may be that between 
them and the standard solid there is no spatial relation at 
all, but only various degrees of collective resemblance. 

So much for the relations of nudear sense-data within a single 
standard sohd. We can now go on to consider the positions of 
standard solids with regard to one another. We can deal with 
"his question in the same kmd of way. The procedure just des- 
snbed enables us to establish the shape of a single standard 
>olid. We can now apply it on a larger scale to determine the 
collective shape or ‘ lay-out ’ of a whole group of such solids. 
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Let us consider a group of standard solids A B C D . . . N, 
for instance, the standard solids belonging to a number of 
rocks, which cannot all be seen at the same time. Let us 
symbolize nuclear sense-data composmg A by a, those com- 
posmg B by J and so on. Then we have to obtam a series of 
pairs of sense-data aR6, 6Rc, cRi . . . ending with »Ra' ; 
where R stands in each case for some sense-given spatial 
relation, such as distant from, to the right of, or the like. It 
is not necessary that in every pair the two members should face 
m sensibly different directions . some of the rocks may, as 
we say, have their faces exactly parallel ; but it is necessary 
that in some pairs they should do so. otherwise we shall never 
re-apprehend A with which we began. (Indeed even in the 
case of a single sohd this is not necessarily true of all the pairs ; 
the match-box solid which we took as our instance happens 
to be a small one — i.e any nuclear sense-datum of it is easily 
included in one sense-field. In the case of a relatively large 
single solid, however, e g that of a house, even the shape of one 
face oi it, e g of its north wall, can only be discovered by 
successive adjunction of sense-data ; and in any pair of these 
both members will face m the same sensible direction.) 

We may deal in a similar way with the spatial relations 
of tactual sense-data to visual ones This is a famous problem, 
and very strange views have been held on it ; but I cannot 
see that it deserves its reputation It has been thought that 
a tactual datum is never even similar to a visual one and 
that the relation between them is simply the being associated 
by temporal contiguity. (I suppose the association by con- 
tiguity IS between tactual data and nuclear visual ones, and 
that other visual data are in turn associated with those by 
similarity, but the pomt is never clearly explamed.) It is 
plain that this doctrine is just untrue. When I lay my hand 
on a penny I sense a cold circular expanse ; and when I look 
at a penny from directly above I sense a brown circular expanse. 
It IS just obvious that these two shapes are exactly alike. To 
be sure, brownness is not in the least like coldness (who ever 
thought it was ?) and this does necessitate a difference of 
‘ form-quahty ’ between visual and tactual data and of ‘ pat- 
tem-quahty ' between visual and tactual fields. But it does 
not necessitate a geometrical difference. In each of the two 
sense-data, aU parts of the edge are equidistant from a single 
pomt So far, then, they are exactly ahke. Even if the extra- 
ordmary opmion that every visual field is two-dimensional had 
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happened to be true, it would not in the least follow that no 
tactual shape is like any visual shape ; for some tactual data 
are certainly two-dimensional (e.g. this one of the penny), 
even though many are not. And in point of fact it is simply 
obvious that the visual field is three-dimensional, and that all 
visual data visibly have ‘ depth ’ or ‘ outness To say 
that this third dimension is ‘ not really visual ' is simply a 
confusion. It is inseparable from colour and from visual form 
and pattern, and is therefore part of what we sense. And if 
we sense it we do sense it, whatever the causes of our sensing 
it may be. 

Further, it cannot be denied that the nuclear set of visual 
data belongmg to a certain thmg and the nuclear set of tactual 
data * belonging to it are similar three-dimensional wholes or 
solids But it may be doubted whether they are more than 
similar, 1 e whether they are also spatially comcident. When 
we say they are coincident (as we certamly do), it may be 
thought we only mean (i) that they are similar three-dimen- 
sional wholes, (2) that they belong to the same material thing 
This IS the only doubt which is really worth discussing. 

Now it is quite plain that even if the two sets are not coin- 
cident, they are at any rate more than merely similar. For 
in addition to this collective similarity, each part of the one 
stands to some parts of the other m a curious relation which 
we may call ‘ dovetailing '. There is at any rate a peculiar 
kind of whole (call it what you will) composed of both visual 
and tactual members. This whole is constituted by the fact 
that the tactual data supplement the visual ones in just the way 
m which other visual data would supplement them if obtained 
by progressive adjunction Likewise the visual data fill up 
what IS lacking in those tactual ones which do not by them- 
selves form a complete sohd. 

For instance, we see the front side of a match-box and 
feel the back and the two ends with our hand. It is clear 
that the visual datum and the tactual ones together form a 
certain kind of whole or complex, such that the visual datum 
of the front of the box is indirectly united m a certain way 
with the tactual datum of the back of it, by bemg directly 
united with the tactual data of the two ends. Now this way 
of being united seems exactly hke that m which visual sense- 
data are united among themselves by progressive adjunction : 

1 We must remember that not all tactual data are nuclear. There are 
distortions m touch as well as in sight. 

17 
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except that the adjunction is here simultaneous and not 
progressive, for all the adjuncta exist at once. Apart from 
this temporal difference, it seems that the tactual datum of the 
back is related to the visual one of the front exactly as a visual 
one of the back would be if obtained by progressive adjunc- 
tion ; and that the tactual datum of one end and the visual 
datum of the front face in different directions, exactly as two 
visual or two tactual data might do. 

At any rate there is a very obvious relation between this 
visual and those tactual data (despite their utter difference of 
quahty) and this is the relation we mean when we say they are 
spatially related. And when we say that a nuclear set of 
visual d^ta is spatially comcident with a nuclear set of tactual 
ones, we mean that each member of either set is related to 
members of the other in these wa}®. If any one thinks that 
this IS not a justifiable use of the expressions ' spatial relation ’ 
and ‘ comcidence let him find others ; but it seems clear 
that they are here being used m precisely their ordinary sense. 

Are Sen^e-data in Physical Space ? 

Finally, we may ask whether visuEil and tactual sense-data 
have positions m what some would wish us to call ‘ the Space 
of Standard Solids ’. (This is the same as ‘ physical ' or 
‘ public ' space ) We have already said something on this 
question in Chapter V ; but as it is both important and 
puzzling, perhaps some repetition may be excusable. What 
we have to consider is whether visual and tactual sense-data 
stand in relations of distance, nearness, betweenness, etc., to 
standard solids, as these do to one another : this is what is 
meant by asking whether they are ‘ in the space of ’ standard 
sohds That nuclear sense-data at any rate are thus related 
to standard solids may seem obvious. Fqr if we reject the 
Collective Resemblance Theory (cf pp. 240-3, above), does it not 
follow that a nuclear sense-datum is coincident with one of the 
surfaces of the standard sohd of its family ? Accepting this for 
the moment, let us see what is to be said about non-nuclear data 

It is dear that any non-constructible sense-datum S will 
necessarily have spatial relations to other sense-data in the 
same sense-field ; and of these others one or two may very well 
be nuclear members m then several famihes, although it is not 
likely (except m a case of very marked local refraction) that 
any of them will be a nudear member of S’s own family. 
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Suppose, then, that in its own sense-field S is sensibly between 
two nudear data and N and N' belonging to two different 
families : S might be a reflection of my face in a polished teapot, 
and N and N' might belong to two cups. Now if S is thus 
between N and N', and if N is a constituent of one standard 
solid and N'of another (which by definition they are), it seems 
difficult to deny that S is between these two standard surfaces 
and therefore has a position m the system of standard sohds, 
or to use the customary language in ‘ Ph5reical Space Similar 
considerations would suggest that almost all non-constructible 
sense-data, even some of the wildest hallucinations, had posi- 
tions m that system. Only those would be excluded from whose 
fields nuclear sense-data were entirely absent , and it might be 
maintamed that even they really had positions in it, although 
this absence prevented us from knowing what their positions 
were Thus the system of standard solids would be crowded 
with all sorts of incongruous and unwanted entities, harmless 
enough when kept m their own sense-fields, but very embarrass- 
ing when let out. 

But fortunately there is a fundamental- error m this whole 
fine of thought. It ignores the obvious fact that two relational 
systems can have one term (or several) in common without 
having all terms in common It is not m virtue of its sensible 
proximity to S that N (or N') has a position in the system of 
standard sohds, but m virtue of quite a different set of 
relations namely, in virtue of being connected with various 
other sense-data by progressive adjunction Now even if it 
were m quite a different part of the sense-field, even if S did 
not exist at all, these relations would be quite unaffected, and 
N might still have exactly the same standing in the system of 
standard solids as it has now 

S, on the other hand, though it does stand m relations, does 
not stand in relations of this kind There are no sense-data 
related to it by progressive adjunction, and forming along with 
it a standard sohd. (That is why it is called ‘ non-con- 
structible ’.) It therefore has no position at all in the system 
of standard sohds ; lacking the required kind of relations, it 
simply has not got the entree into that world, and can never 
become a member of it, even though related in other ways to 
terms which are members and perhaps play a distinguished 
part there. It has a place m its own sense-field only , while 
N has a place both there and in the world of standard solids as 
well. And the fact that these two systems are in some ways 
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similar and have one or several members must not blind us to 
the equally obvious fact that they are also different. 

We may try to make this point clearer as follows : A and B 
may both belong to the same Temtonal battalion, and A may 
be a major in it and B a subaltern ; again B may belong to the 
Civil Service and hold a certain ‘ position ’ in it. But from the 
fact that A stands in a certain relation to B in the Territorial 
battalion, it does not follow that he stands in any relation to B 
in the Civil Service , there is not the slightest reason for thinkmg 
that A IS m the Civil Service at all B, on the other hand, 
belongs to both groups and has a position in both. And 
although both groups are somewhat similar (for both are 
hierarchically organized) and have one or several terms in 
common, it does not follow that they are identical. 

Thus if ‘ somewhere ’ means ‘ somewhere in the system of 
standard solids ’ or ‘ in physical space ’, as it usually does, 
then we shall certainly have to say that non-constructible 
sense-data, though they have places in their own sense-helds, 
are nowhere 

Some, however, Will find great difficulty m accepting this 
conclusion They are convmced (it is not clear why) that 
everjdhing which has spatial characteristics at all must be 
somewhere, in tins ‘ eminent sense ’ of the word ; that it should 
be somewhere in its own sense-field does not content them. 
For the consolation of those thinkers we may point out .that 
even a non-constructible sense-datum, though it has no place 
of its own in the system of standard solids, yet is, as a rule, 
specially connected with some one place in that system ; for 
as a rule it belongs to a distortion senes, and the limit of this 
IS a nuclear sense-datum which coincides with a surface m 
that system and therefore has got a place m it And we may 
say if we hke that between the non-constructible sense-datum 
and one of the surfaces of that sohd (the standard sohd of its 
family) there is a relation of eventual coincidence , meaning 
by ‘ eventual ’ that by starting at this sense-datum and sensing 
one member of the senes after another, you eventually reach 
one which actually is a constituent of the standard sohd.* 
But eventual comcidence is a poor substitute for proper loca- 

* It IS also connected (m another way) with the point of view from 
which it IS sensed, and this is almost always somewhere in the system of 
standard sobds The only exception is the case where the whole sense- 
field IS hallucmatory, as in a ‘ vision ’ Here the observer’s body still has 
a position but if the account of ‘ pomts of view ' given below is correct, 
his point of view is nowhere in Physical Spate Cf below, p 254 
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tion, and in the case of hallucinations even that will fail, for 
they are not members of distortion series. And mirror-images 
are little better. A mirror sense-datum does indeed alwa}^ 
belong to a distortion senes,^ but only to one which stops 
abruptly and has no nuclear sense-datum for limit. All we 
can say of it is, first, that if there had been a solid in the s};^tem 
of standard solids with one of whose surfaces it was eventually 
coincident, then that sohd would have been in such and such 
a place behind the mirror, which we can determine with great 
exactness ; secondly, that there actually is a standard solid with 
which it has a still more denvative and indirect connexion, 
namely, that the constituent sense-data of it exactly resemble 
certain sense-data which are eventually coincident with one of 
the surfaces of that solid (This relation we might caU ‘ even- 
tual quasi-coincidence ’, if it is worth while to give it a name.) 

Similar considerations apply even to those constructible 
sense-data which he outside the range of perfect stereoscopic 
vision For as we have seen, they are only * imperfectly ’ 
constructible owing to their ‘ flattened ’ character. And this 
really means that the mode of spatial synthesis which they 
admit of is not that which is characteristic of a real standard 
sohd, but only resembles this ; and the resemblance iifunperfect, 
with vanous degrees of imperfection in different cases. It 
follows that they do have a place in a system of their own, a 
system not confined to any one sense-field but unitmg together 
members of many. This system resembles but still is not a part 
of the system of standard sohds ; therefore its members can 
have no positions in the system of standard sohds — except of 
course in the way of ‘ Eventual Coincidence ’. But thanks to 
this resemblance, they give us valuable indirect information 
about standard sohds and their parts and enable us, especially 
in the case of large objects, to substitute simple and easy pro- 
cesses of spatial synthesis for long and elaborate ones. 

Non-nuclear sense-data then are not in Physical Space. At 
the most they are related to standard sohds only by the relation 
of eventual coincidence. We have hitherto been assuming that 
nuclear sense-data, on the contrary, are in it for instance, that 
a certain nuclear sense-datum of the match-box family is six 
inches from the standard sohd of the table family. 

* We have seen already that a mirror-image is not a sohtary sense- 
datum but an organized group of sense-data havmg a pecuhar ‘ incom- 
plete ’ structure. (Cf. above, pp. 228-9.) 
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But this is not really quite accurate. Sense-data can be 
spatially related to other sense-data, and standard sohds to 
other standard solids : but, stnctly speaking, sense-data, even 
nuclear o n es , cannot be spattally related to standard solids, 
nor standard sohds to sense-data. In fact, distressing as it 
may seem, we have to distinguish no less than three distinct 
types of relatcdness, all of which might be called spatial : 
(i) that which holds between any expanded sense-datum and 
any other sense-datum in the same sense-field ; (2) that which 
holds between certain sense-data of different sense-fields (pro- 
gressive adjunction) ; (3) that which holds between one 

standard solid and another, and derivatively between one 
whole family of sense-data and another.^ 

The relation between a nuclear sense-datum and a standard 
sohd IS really that of being a conshtuent of it ; and the manner 
of constituting is given by progressive adjunction. A nuclear 
sense-datum is directly or indirectly adjoined with certain 
other nuclear data and these collectively are the standard 
sohd This relation of adjoinedness is not a relation between 
the standard solid a'nd something else, like ' to the right of ' or 
' larger than ’ • it is a relation conshtuttvc of the standard 
sohd Itself, and unless this relation was already subsisting there 
would be no standard sohd to stand in spatial relations, or in 
any others 

It may, however, be thought that the relation of nudear 
sense-data to standard solid is that of spatial parts to spatial 
whole, like the relation between the pages and the book But 
this IS a mistake. No doubt they are m a sense ‘ parts ' of the 
standard sohd . but not in that way. (Accordingly since 
‘ part ' usually means spatial part, we have avoided the word 
and used ‘ constituent ’ instead ) For that which is a spatial 
part of a sohd must itself be a sohd, and this a sense'-datum is 
not. It IS just an expanse with no back. 

But might not the relation be that of surface to sohd ? EVery 
visual or tactual sense-datum is an expanse : and nuclear ones 
(it may naturally be thought), in virtue of their relation of 
progressive adjunction to each other, are also surfaces of certain 
solids. It IS true of course that an expanse is not necessanly 
a surface • ; but might not some expanses be surfaces all the 

^ Any one who hkes may say that only one of those types of related- 
ness deserves to be called ‘ spatial ' But there they are, all three of 
them, whatever name we call them, by, 

•Cf p no, above, ^ 
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same ? But this, too, is a mistake There is no relation 
between a solid and its surface in the sense in which there is a 
relation between two sohds. For there is no such entity as a 
surface. There is only a thus and thus surfaced solid. ‘ Sur- 
face ' is really a name (and a bad because substantival name) 
for a set of characteristics charactenzing something But a 
sense-datum is not a set of characteristics : it is itself an 
ultimate subject of characteristics, a particular existent. 
Thus even a nuclear sense-datum cannot possibly be a surface. 
We may try to bring out the point in another way. The only 
conceivable spatial relation between a nuclear sense-datum 
and a standard solid would be that of cotnctdence. But what 
sort of coincidence is meant > Clearly it must be coincidence 
of surfaces. Now when we speak of coincidence of surfaces, 
what we really mean is that two sohds have a surface in com- 
mon. But in the present case where is the second solid ? 
The sense-datum is not a solid, but only an expanse It neither 
has surfaces, nor is a surface, though it is a constituent of a 
whole which collectively has them. 

If all this be right, we shall have to conclude that no indi- 
vidual sense-datum, nuclear or not, can have a position in the 
space of standard solids. Position in that spa(*^*will be a 
coUecttve characteristic, belonging to a certain group of sense- 
data as a whole, and to nothing less primarily to that sort of 
progressive-adjunction group which is a standard solid, and 
derivatively to the family of which that is the nucleus. An 
individual sense-datum of sight or touch has a position in its 
own sense-field, and if it is nuclear it is also related to other 
nuclear data by progressive adjunction, and accordingly has a 
position in a particular progressive adjunction series ; but that 
will be all. (The same applies to size Every expanded sense- 
datum -has a sensible size. But no individual sense-datum, 
not even a nuclear one, can be, for instance, six inches long ; 
that is a collective characteristic, characterizmg nothing less 
than an entire standard solid.) 

But this is not the end of the matter. To say without further 
explanation that a nuclear sense-datum has no position in 
Physical Space (the Space of standard solids) is much more 
misleading than to say that it has one For, negatively, it 
suggests that there is no particular difference between nuclear 
sense-data and others, all alike being somewhere in their own 
sense-fields and nowhere in Physical Space ; whereas in fact 
ftejg is the greatest possible difference, namely, that they are 
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synthesizable and the others are not. And positively there is 
an extremely important qualification to be put in. Nuclear 
data have no positions in the world of standard solids ; but 
everything which does have position there is composed of 
nuclear data. The only reason why they have no positions in 
that world is that they are too important ; they stand in a 
more fundamental relation to it, that of being the constituents 
of the things which have So, too, sheep or owls or dogs have 
positions in the Animal Kingdom, and cells have not ; but 
everything which has a position there is composed of cells, 
and if there were no cells related to each other in an organic way 
there would be no Animal Kingdom for anything to have a 
position in 

Thus, if we are asked whether non-nuclear sense-data have 
positions in Physical Space, the space of standard solids, the 
answer is, No. But if we are asked whether nuclear sense- 
data have positions in it, we cannot give a simple answer. 
What we must say is that the question is a misleadmg one, the 
fact being that Physical Space is itself defined m terms of 
nuclear data • for ifis defined as that in which standard sohds 
are located, and a standard solid is defined as a group of sense- 
data relatea to each other by progressive adjunctions ^ And 
the relation of progressive adjunction, though it is not a 
relation tn Physical Space (hke ‘ five inches North of is a 
relation constitutive of Physical Space ; unless some sense-dpta 
are related by this relation there is no Physical Space at all 


The Point of View of the Observer 

It is obvious that position is a charactenstic which belongs 
not only to objects, but also (at any rate in some sense) to the 
observer , this position is commonly called his point. of mew. 
I do not mean by this the position of his body, but the position 
from which his sense-data exist at a particular moment 
Now the position of a material thing may provisionally be 
identified with that of the standard solid of the thing’s family * 
certaiiUy it is the position of this (as it is also the shape and size 
o this) that we are assured of in perceptual assurance And 


m the literal sense of the word they have no position 

J * wider sense (as when we speak of the poation of 

P^icular institution, say of the President in the American 
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we have shown that the position of the standard solid can be 
defined in purely visual terms, i.e. in terms of visual sense-data 
alone. Can the observer’s point of view also be defined so ? 
Could a purely visual being, with no other sense but sight, 
know what his own point of view was ? It seems to be that he 
could, and that no reference to kinaesthetic experience, for 
instance, is necessary for this purpose 

The primary sense of ‘ point of view ’ is point of view within 
a single visual field But this is not something given, as the 
sensible position of visual sense-data is, and it can only be 
defined by a method of approximation. Imagine a sense-datum 
X which IS exactly in the middle of the field of view, and at a 
certain depth Now imagine the depth of it to be progressively 
reduced : then the place where it would be if it were of minimd 
depth IS the point of view belonging to that visual field And 
this IS the place in the field ‘ from which ’ the rest of the field 
exists , or if it is not, strictly .speaking, itself a place m the 
field, then it is the place to which the successive positions of X 
(which are in the field) progressively approximate It is clear 
that a pomt of view in this primary sense *s not really a point 
but a surface For obviously an entire sense-datum, provided 
it IS not too big, can be at a small depth ; and as the'* depth is 
reduced there is no need for the sense-datum to become any 
smaller 

Byt there is not only a point of view within a single sense- 
field , there is also — and this is more important — what we may 
call a neutral or physical point of view, which is common to 
many different visual fields, and confined to none For there 
is clearly a sense in which many different views can be seen from 
one point of view And there is clearly a sense m which one’s 
point of view persists as sense-fields come and go. Sometimes 
it remains the same for a period, at other times it changes, or 
as we say ‘ shifts ', i,e moves ; ^ and both facts alike testify to its 
persistence, for only the persistent can change or move It is 
clear that this neutral point of view is a position in the system 
of standard solids , and it is of this that we commonly thmk 
when we use the phrase ‘ point of view ’ or its equivalents, e.g 
when we speak of the place from which such and such a thing 
can be seen. And we think that all the points of view which an 
observer occupies during a certain day form a line, which winds 

* We commonly say ‘ shifts ’ mstead of ' moves because we reserve 
the term ‘ move ’ for material thmgs But what we mean clearly ts 
moticm. 
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hither and thither through the system of standard solids like 
Ariadne’s thread, and is broken off short whenever he falls 
asleep, or goes into a perfectly dark place or ceases in any other 
way to be visually conscious. 

Just as the position of a standard solid is defined in terms of 
‘ sensible position * but is not identical with it, so neutral point 
of view is defined in terms of ‘ sensible point of view ’ but is not 
identical with it. Let the sense-datum X by reference to which 
sensible point of view is determined be a nuclear sense-datum ; 
this means that it is a constituent of certain standard solid x 
having a certain position in the system of standard solids. Now 
of course X has in fact a certain finite sensible depth in its 
sense-field, and could not otherwise be a visual sense-datum 
at all. But its depth might be progressively reduced . and if 
it were, this would entail a progressive change in the position 
of X And as X approaches nearer and nearer to minimal 
depth, X hkcwise approaches nearer and nearer to a certain 
position p with regard to other standard solids Then p is 
the neutral or physical point of view at which the observer is 
when he is sensmg that sense-field ; it is, in short, the position 
at which the surface of a standard solid would have to be in 
the systeih of standard solids, in order that a nuclear sense- 
datum which IS a constituent of it should be at mimmal depth 
in this sense-field And when a sense-field contains a sense- 
datum whose standard solid would have to be at p for this to 
happen, that sense-field may be said to exist from the place p, 
and to be sensed from it. 

But if this is what neutral point of view is, how am I to 
discover it in any particular case, seeing that no nuclear sense- 
datum ever actually is at mimmal depth The answer is 
obvious In any visual field there will probably be several 
nuclear sense-data These are actually at small finite depths. 
Choosing the one at the smallest, I determine where the standard 
solid actually is of which it is a constituent. (Should there be 
no nuclear sense-data present, I shall have to be content with 
eventual coincidence ; but there nearly always is one.) I then 
know that my point of view is somewhere in the immediate 
neighbourliood of that surface , to discover exactly where, I 
have only to estimate how far the solid would have to be moved 
and through what distance, m order to reduce the sense-datum 
to minimal depth. 

We c^ now define the important notion of change of point of 
vtw, To change one’s point of view is tP experience a series of 
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visual fields Fi . . . F, of the following sort. The sense-datiun 
of minimal depth in Fi has to be a constituent of a standard 
solid situated at a place py in the system of standard solids, 
and that at minimal depth in F„ has to be a constituent of one 
having a different position p„ ; while those having minimal 
depths in other intermediate fields have hkewise to be con- 
stituents of other solids situated in intermediate places. 

If this is what is meant by change of point of view, how do we 
discover in a particular case how much and in what direction 
our point of view has changed "> At one moment our point of 
view is m the neighbourhood of one standard solid, at a later 
moment in the neighbourhood of another Now, as we saw, 
we determine their positions with regard to each other by the 
method of progressive adjunction ; this, then, will also inform us 
of the change in our point of view Thus, if I am walking 
through a wood, I sense a series of nuclear visual data at small 
depths, and each of these is a constituent of a different standard 
solid, having its own position m the system of standard solids. 
Or again, as I go along the street, I sense a senes of nuclear 
data belonging to the several stones of the pavement, all 
adjoined to each other so as to make up one long surface in the 
system of standard sohds. This series of relatecf sense-data 
(whether discrete ^ or contmuous) constitutes the ‘ path ' or 
‘ route ’ along which I move : it may of course be curved in 
various ways, and usually is. And smce our point of view is 
now in the neighbourhood of one part of the series, now of 
another, we are able to learn how our point of view is changing 
We might equally well use a wall or fence along which we walk, 
provided it falls within the range of perfectly stereoscopic vision. 

We have now defined ‘ point of view ’ and ‘ change of point 
of view-’ entirely in terms of visual sense-data, without any 
mention of kmaesthetic or other somatic data ; we have not 
even mentioned visual sense-data belonging to the observer’s 
own body. It follows, if we are right, that a purely visual 
being, i.e. one having no sense but sight, could know that he 
had a point of view and that he was changing it thus and thus 
What is more surpnsing, it follows that a visual percipient 
without any body at all could have a point of view and change 
it just as we can. And does not this mean that he could move ? 

^ If it is discrete, any two neighbouring members of it must fall 
within the same sense field, else we shall not know how they are spatially 
relatedf 
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For to be at a point of view is to have a position, and change 
of position is surely motion. Moreover, a visual percipient 
who does possess a body would not necessarily have to be where 
his body is, but might conceivably be at a distance from it ; 
again, he might conceivably stay at the same pomt of view while 
his body moved about, or change his pomt of view, 1 e. move, 
while his body remained stationary (If there be any genuine 
r asptj of clairvoyance, they would illustrate this possibility.) 
I do not of course maintain that any of these possibilities is 
actually realized , I only say that there is nothing self-con- 
tradictory in them, and that there is nothing in the nature of 
our visual experience itself (though much perhaps in the causes 
of it) which precludes them 

May we not say, then, that Locke was quite right in his con- 
tention that ‘ spirits are capable of motion though quite 
wrong (as he is apt to be) in his reasons for it ? ‘ Nobody ', he 

sa5rs, ' can imagine that his Soul can think or move a body at 
Oxford, whilst he is at London.' ‘ Whilst he is at London ’ 
must obviously mean ‘ whilst his body is at London otherwise 
the question is begged But we now know that by means of the 
telegraph and other such devices a man whose body is at London 
can move a\)ody at Oxford, at least in the sense in which he can 
move a piece of coal in his London room with a poker. Thus 
by Locke’s account any telegraphist ought to be in two places 
at once. And if clairvoyance is possible, a clairvoyant whose 
body is in London could ‘ think at Oxford that is, thmk about 
sense-data which he is at that moment sensing from a point of 
view situated in Oxford — for I do not see how ‘ thinking at a 
place ' can bear any other meaning but this. Thus, according 
to Locke, he, too, is in two places at once By definmg the 
‘ motion of spirits ’ in purely visual terms, without any men- 
tion of the observer’s body or of actions done by means of it, 
we avoid these difficulties » 

We also stick to common sense and the ordinary usage of 
language. When a plam man (or a philosopher in his plain 
moments) speaks of having ‘ been at ’ such and such a place, 
he is primarily thinking of visual sense-data , he means that he 
has sensed visual fields existmg from points of view in or near 
that place. He is not necessarily thinking of his body at all. 
This IS clearly shown by analogous phrases such as ‘ imagining 
oneself to be at such and such a place ' or ‘ to be moving in 
such and such a way When someone says to me ' Imagine 
> Essay, Book II, ch. 23, Sections 19 and 20. 
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yourself arriving at Paddington ’ he does not mean that I am 
to ' imagine that is, to image the kinaesthetic sense-data 
incident to sitting in a deceleratmg train ; for this I am quite 
incapable of doing, and even if I could do it, they would be 
indistinguishable from those incident to arriving at Euston or 
St. Pancras, and therefore irrelevant. He is telhng me to 
image a succession of visual fields existmg from a senes of 
points of view near to and inside Paddington Station. So also 
if a man dreams of flying down the stairs, this means that in his 
dream he successively images to himself the sense-data which 
exist from various places on the stairs. The revival of kin- 
aesthetic and other intra-somatic data, though not unknown 
in dreams, is certainly far less common than the revival of 
quite comphcated senes of visual ones. 

Thus kinaesthetic and other ' somatic ’ experiences do not 
play the essential part sometimes attributed to them m pro- 
viding us with information about our own position and move- 
ments, and thereby about the thmgs among which we move. 
Theoretically, they could even be dispensed with altogether. 

But, of course, when we occupy a point *of view and sense a 
visual field we do in fact also sense a somatic datum. ; and a 
change in our point of view, though it is in essence a visual 
change, yet is normally accompam^ by a series of kinaesthetic 
data, and by a senes of tactual ones belonging to the soles of our 
feet •and to other parts of our body. Hence such and such a 
kind of kinaesthetic senes comes to be associated in our mmd 
with a particular kind of visual senes mvolvmg a particular 
kind of change in our point of view. Apart from such visual 
associations we should, I think, find it extremely hard to 
recognize these kmaesthetic senes and to distinguish them from 
each other, just as we find it extremely hard to recognize and 
distinguish the various sounds of a foreign language which we 
do not understand • And ccrtamly we should find it extremely 
hard to describe in purely kinaesthetic terms the kmaesthetic 
data which we sense, say, in chmbing a ladder 

However, the visual associations are as a matter of fact there 
— ^no doubt we spend much of our infancy in forming them — 
and since they are, we can often recognize a kmaesthetic senes 
when its correspondmg visual senes is absent owing to darkness 
or some other cause ; and so we can use it as the sign for the 
change which our point of view would have been undergoing 
if we had been seemg views at all, and we can estimate what 
point of view we shall be at when sight is restored to us. In 
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fact, the main use of kinaesthetic data in this connexion is for 
tiding over gaps in our visual experience. But every one 
knows what gross mistakes we are liable to make in such cases, 
and how vastly even the faintest glimmer of visual experience 
improves our situation. 

There is, however, another correlation, this time a purely 
visual one, which gives us important assistance in discovering 
tha t and how our point of view is changing. We saw that the 
primary way of doing this is by an application of the method 
of progressive adjunction. Obviously this is extremely long 
and laborious But another procedure is open to us, happily 
described by Dr. Broad as ‘ following one's nose We notice 
that as we pass from sensing a visual sense-datum which con- 
stitutes a particular part of our ' path ’ to sensing the one which 
constitutes the next part and from that to the next, the non- 
constructible members of the field simultaneously undergo a 
progressive reduction of depth, till they are succeeded by sense- 
data almost or quite within the completely stereoscopic class, 
which in their turn presently disappear and are replaced by 
other data (For Instance, as I walk along keeping my eye 
upon the trees or the fence, the distant spire which is also 
present to hiy senses ‘ comes nearer and nearer ’.) This pro- 
gressive reduction of depth can then be used as a sign for the 
progressive movement of our pomt of view over the earth’s 
surface (or whatever we are moving over). And so habitual 
has our use of it become that it requires considerable pams to 
distinguish the visible depth of a sense-datum from the physical 
distance between our point of view and the material thing to 
which the sense-datum belongs. Also we are apt to think 
that when the depth of a sense-datum is reduced, we are 
actually moving towards it (or it towards us) ; whereas if the 
sense-datum is a non-nuclear one, we cannot possibly move 
towards it, since it has no position at aP in the system of 
standard sohds, by reference to which alone our point of view, 
and therefore our motion, are determined. All we can do is 
to move towards that standard sohd with which it is ‘ eventually 
coincident ' ; and of this motion the reduction m depth is only 
the sign. 

There is a more elaborate form of this procedure which we 
must mention. When we are moving over relatively large 
distances, or when our view is restricted by obstacles, there 
may be no one sense-datum whose depth progressively 
* Cf. Scientific Thought, p. 306. 
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diminishes throughout our course (or no one series of con- 
familiar sense-data of progressively smaller depths). What we 
do is to choose another sense-datum which ‘ takes over ' before 
the first expires. Before the sense-datum of the tree has 
reached its smallest depth, we find another sense-datum at as 
great a depth as possible, and estimate the distance and 
direction of the next stage m our movement by the progressive 
reduction in the depth of that ; when that in turn has reached 
its smallest depth we choose still another at a great depth, and 
so on. This procedure we may call the Method of Key Sense- 
data (as we speak of ‘ key positions ’ m strategy). The system 
of road-buUding supposed to have been used by the Romans, 
namely, using a distant hill as a mark to build towards, and 
when it was reached choosing another for the same purpose, 
provides us both with an instance and with an analogy. For 
we too, as it were, progressively build up in thought the road 
which we travel from the neighbourhood of one standard solid 
to that of another ; and having done so we use it, as they are 
supposed to have used theirs, to assist ourselves in ‘ mapping ’ 
these sohds, inferring from their relations to it their positions 
with respect to one another. 

There are indeed certain occasions m which this'method is 
our only means, namely, when the surface over which we are 
moAung is either invisible, as in a dark passage with a light at 
the eijd, or so homogeneous that we cannot distinguish one part 
of it from another, as in moving over a stretch of water In a 
similarway,changeinthe sensible position of a sense-datum when 
combined with decrease of depth corresponds to a change of di- 
rection m our movement, and is habitually used as a sign of it. 

Is there anything m our tactual experience to correspond 
with point of view m sight ? We could, I suppose, speak of the 
point of contact, though this phrase is generally used in a purely 
metaphorical way. ►A certain observer’s ‘ point ’ of contact 
at a certain moment would be, strictly speaking, not a point 
but a surface . n£imely, the surface of the standard solid of which 
some nuclear tactual datum sensed by him at that moment was 
a constituent. But the difficulty is that there might be many 
such solids. Thus I am now touching my pen, my desk, the 
chair on which I sit, and the floor on which my feet are resting — 
to say nothing of my clothes And there is nothing in the 

^ Appeal to the heavenly bodies will not help us, for as their sensible 
depth does not alter, we cannot teU merely by looking at them whether 
we are movmg towards them, or backwards away from them 
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tactual field to correspond with depth. Thus, strictly, we 
should have to speak of the region of contact, not of the point 
of contact. This region of contact changes from tune to tune, 
just as our point of view changes ; and this, too, is a kind of 
movement, not merely of the organism but of the consaous 
subject himself. The distance and direction of the movement 
is determinable by progressive adjunction of successive tactual 
sense-data one to another ; this we call ‘ feehng our way along 
something ’ And this tactual series, like the visual one, is 
accompanied by a characteristic kinaesthetic series, which 
accordingly becomes associated with it, and may be used as a 
sign to indicate what sort of tactual series we might have been 
sensing but are not (e.g. when we walk across an empty room 
in the dark) and to estimate what sort of tactual datum we 
shall experience later when touch again becomes possible (e g. 
we shall touch the surface of the door) This ‘ tiding over ’ 
function of kinaesthetic data is more important in touch than 
in sight, though no more efficiently periormcd , for since depth 
is absent from tactual fields, there can be no tactual analogue 
of the Method of Key Sense-data The most we can do is to 
fall back on that progressive increase and decrease in the 
intensity df sounds, smells, and thermal data which is found to 
accompany alterations of the observer’s region of contact, 
using those data as our ‘ keys ’ But it is obvious that in 
human experience at any rate (however it may be with, dogs) 
they lack the delicate differentiation of visual data 

Subjective Successions and Possible Sense-data 

Hitherto we have been ignonng the temporal characteristics 
of sense-data In particular we have ignored the fact that the 
sense-data which make up a smgle family are not' all simul- 
taneous We cannot simultaneously sensft even all the nuclear 
members of it, for to do so we should have to occupy many 
different points of view and ‘ points of contact ’ at once, 
situated all round the standard sohd ; still less can we simul- 
taneously sense all the non-nuclear data in all their degrees of 
depth, size and distortedness. Indeed, it is quite rare to sense 
more than one visual member of the family at a tune Now 
from the fact that they cannot all be sensed simultaneously, 
it follows that they do not all exist simultaneously , for as we 
have shown, what is sensed is the whole somato-centric com- 
plex, and no sense-datum exists outside of such a complex. 
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Yet in spite of the successiveness of its members, we think 
that the family as a whole somehow remams unchanged as we 
change our point of view. For instance, as we walk towards 
and then round the table we sense a series of fleetmg sense-data, 
different from each other in shape, size and sensible position. 
And yet we think that the spati^ ^aracteristics of the family 
somehow remain unaltered ; and that this succession and these 
differences in no way affect the shape, size, and position of a 
standard solid. We also think that the standard colour of each 
surface of it remains the same, though there is a succession of 
different sense-given colours as we walk to and fro, put on red 
spectacles, and so on. 

It is true, of course, that the series of sense-data may be 
sensibly continuous for a considerable period. And we might 
imagine a kind of continuous colour-expanse growmg longer 
and longer, and winding itself like a snake round a certain place 
as our point of view moves round the place But this pleasing 
picture does not correspond to the facts. For as our visual 
‘ snake ’ grows at one end it also shrinks at the other, and no 
more than a short stretch of it exists at any one time In 
short, the successive sense-data do mdeed overlap in time and 
are non-momentary, but they are none the less shoi t-lived and 
successive Thus this kmd of sensible continmty does not 
help to solve our paradox, and mdeed its importance has been 
greatly exaggerated 

Not only do we think that the family as a whole persists, 
despite the successiveness of its members If that were all, 
it might be a senes like a tune, which may be said to ‘ remain 
the same ’ through time, though its constituent notes are 
successive We also think that it is in some sense or other a 
whole of coexistent parts Thus we certainly thmk that all 
the sides of the standard solid are somehow contemporary 
(otherwise, mdeed, it could not be called a sohd at all) , although 
the nuclear sense-data which constitute it are certamly suc- 
cessive. Thus our problem is, how can a succession of sense- 
data make us aware of a persistent whole of coexistent parts ? 
This IS traditionally called the problem of Subjective Succession. 
(The name is not a good one, for it suggests that the sense- 
data do not really succeed one another, whereas they certainly 
do. ‘ Non-physical ’ or ' purely sensory ' would be a better 
adjective ) 

Now the obvious way of solving the problem is to bring m 
the notion of possible sense-data. A family, it may be sug- 
18 
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gested, is really a persistent whole of possibilities ; it is only the 
oUuaHzations of these which are necessarily successive. \^en 
I walk round the thing, there is a succession of actual sense- 
data, and the first member of the series is no longer actual when 
I am sensing the later ones. But it is still possible. And 
when I see the thing from a great distance, I cannot also be 
seeing it from a sm£^ one ; but the two views, though never 
simultaneously actual, are simultaneously possible. 

Thus, according to this doctrine, the possibilities not only 
persist, but persist together through the same period of time. 
They are coexistent as well as persistent. And it would be said 
that the main use of actual sense-data is to indicate to us what 
sense-data are possible during a given penod, and how those 
possibilities are related to one another. Thus a family would 
primarily be an ordered system of possible sense-data, some of 
which would happen to be also actual ; and the actualization 
of them, though of course essential to our knowledge of the 
family, would be inessential to the being and constitution of the 
family itself. A subjective succession, then, would be the succes- 
sive actualizing of sense-data which are simultaneously possible. 

It seems to me that this suggestion is fundamentally correct ; 
it gives th% right account not necessarily of matter (as Mill 
thought) but of the nature and constitution of families, and of 
subjective successions. But it needs to be stated very much 
more carefully than Mill, for instance, stated it. 

In the first place, it is not at all clear what is meant by 
‘ possible sense-datum ’. It might be meant merely that the 
qualities attnbuted to the sense-datum, say, redness, squareness 
and a certain visual depth, are not intrinsically incompatible 
with each other (' logical ’ possibility) . Obviously this meaning 
is much too wide ; otherwise every sense-datum would be 
possible always and in all circumstances. But ‘ possible ‘ has 
two other meanings. In both these meanings of it ‘ that A is 
possible ' is an tncomplete statement. To complete it (or rather 
to make it a significant statement at all) what we c^ a con- 
dition has to be mentioned. On the one hand, the meaning 
may be that mth regard to M, A is possible : this is equivalent 
to saying that M does not necessitate the non-existence of A. 
Thus we say that fine weather is possible to-morrow, meaning 
that the presence of cumulus clouds in the sky this evening 
does not necessitate the non-occurrence of fine weather to- 
morrow. (Of course there may be something else which does, 
e.g. a fall of barometric pressure in the Irish Sea. Thus in this 
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sense, the same thing may be at once possible and impossible : 
possible with regard to M, but impossible with regard to another 
condition N.) 

This, again, is not the sense required. For in this sense, as in 
the first, ' possible ’ only means not tmpossible. But plainly, 
when we say that sense-data of the back of the house are now 
possible, we mean more than that they are not impossible. 
As Mill has indicated, the possibilities which here concern us are 
‘ not mere vague possibilities but conditional certainties Our 
meaning is that the sense-data positively would exist if certain 
conditions were fulfilled. But even this is still too wide : for 
in this sense it would be true nowm mid-winter that sense-data 
of green leaves and the smeUs of spring are possible, since they 
would certainly exist at this moment if the earth were at a 
different place in its orbit. But clearly, the actualizing of them 
would entail more than a merely subjective succession. 

The obvious suggestion is that, in the sense which concerns 
us here, a ‘ possible sense-datum ’ is one which would be actual 
if certain events occurred in the observer. A sense-datum 
which is possible in this narrow sense we propose to call an 
obtainable sense-datum.* 

But what kind of events in the observer ? It may be said, 
events in his body. But there are fatal obj’ections against this. 
For so far we are only entitled to mean by ‘ lus body ' the thing 
to which a particular family of sense-data belongs ; and ‘ family 
of sense-data ’ is one of the very terms that we are trying to 
define. And if we try to say exactly what bodily events would 
be necessary, still worse awaits us. For these would include 
events in the percipient’s brain, and since this is never actually 
present to our senses, the family of sense-data by reference to 
which we describe it will have no actual members at all. We 
can only describe it as the thing which could be present to our 
senses by means of "such and such sense-data, namely, those 
which ioomW be actual, if ... if what ? Here we should have 
to refer to brains again (this time to our own), and the difiiculty 
absolutely stares us in the face. 

But might not the events be kinaesthetic sense-data ? 
Thus a sense-datum belonging to the back of the house is now 
obtainable, though actually it is the front which is present to 

‘Cf. Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, p 229. 

• On the meaning of the phraae ' obtainable sense-ditum ', and on the 
sense in which we can say that ‘.there is ' such and such a family of sense- 
data, more will be said in the following chapter. Cf. pp 283-287. 
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my senses. Might not this mean that only the non-nccurrenoe 
of a certain kinaesthetic series prevents it from being actual ? 
But this win not do either. For what kinaesthetic series is it ? 
How is it to be described except as the series which you would 
sense if you walked round to the back of the house ? Thus all 
we are saying is that S would be actual if you sensed a kin- 
aesthetic senes such that S came at the end of it. Of course, 
if the kinaesthetic series could be described in purely kin- 
aesthetic terms, aU would be well. But for myself, I do not see 
how this can be done. 

It is clear, however, that the events in terms of which 
‘ obtainable ' is defined must certainly be themselves sense- 
data * But what sort of sense-data can they be, if they are not 
kinaesthetic ones ? A much more promising suggestion is that 
they are sunply those other visual data in terms of which change 
of point of mew is defined. Thus, when I say that S is obtain- 
able I really mean that 1 / 1 change my point of mew (or ‘ point 
of contact ’) in such and such a way, then a sense-datum of the 
S kind will exist and I shall sense it As we have shown 
already, change ofpomt of view can be defined in purely visual 
terms, without any mention of the observer’s body or kin- 
aesthetic <!ata or vohtions. 

For instance, a sense-datum of the back of the house is now 
obtainable, though only the front is actually present to my 
senses. Let my present sense-datum be called A and the 
obtainable one S. We will suppose for simplicity’s sake that 
both are nuclear data. What are the conditions on the occur- 
rence of which S would be actual ? Clearly, my point of view 
must so change that I sense a progressive adjunction series 
starting with A. If I do, I shall eventually sense S after so 
many steps in the senes. 

But really the occurrence of the progressive adjunction series 
and the change in my point of view ale not two separate 
processes, but two descriptions of the same series of visual 
sense-fields. The occurrence of this series of sense-fields is the 
fundamental thing : it includes, along with much else, a change 
in my point of view. For change of point of view is only to be 
defined in terms of succession of visual sense-data. And within 
this particular series of sense-fields there will be included not 

* The suggestion that they might he volitions is hardly worth dis- 
cussing. For what should I will to do ? Plainly, either to move my 
body or some part of it m a certam way, or else to initiate certam 
kinaesthetic sense-data. But when we try to say What way, or What 
kinaesthetic data, we get the same difficulties as before. 
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merdy the progressive adjunction series A . . . S, but also 
some nuclear sense-data of small depth, by reference to which 
our ‘ path ' from the first point of view to the final one can be 
defined. In this case the path will be a curved one, (The 
path-determining data might of course happen to be A ... S 
themselves — ^for the continued expanse which is the path need 
not be horizontal — but more probably they will belong to the 
surface of the earth ) 

It is plain from this that one cannot just say ‘ S is obtainable 
if so and so ’. One must mention some actual sense-datum, 
for instance A, from which the S-ward series can start. Other- 
wise there is no means of knowing what particular S is meant, 
e.g. what particular square red expanse among all the ones 
that it might be The proper formula always is : from ^ 4 , S is 
obtainable by such and such a kind of series (where ‘ A ’ is the 
name of a sense-datum now m existence, with which one is 
actually acquainted). 

This IS not merely equivalent to the tautologous proposition 
' if there is the particular senes AB, BC, CS, then S occurs at 
the end of it ’. The meanmg is : if there is a senes of a certain 
general form z»R*:,yRy,yRz, for instance, a senes in which each 
member is sensibly adjoined to, on one side of, and'facing in a 
different direction from the one before : then given that w has 
the determinate value A, 2 will have the determinate value S. 

There are, of course, several other general forms which the 
series might have. It might, for instance, be a progressive 
distortion series. Or S might be the more complex sort of 
progressive adjunction series which estabhshes the nature not 
just of a single standard sohd, but of a whole system of spatially 
related standard solids : as where the sense-datum to be obtained 
would belong not to the thing which is now present to my senses 
but to some distant thing. In that case we can also use indirect 
methods, for instanoe, the Method of Key Sense-data. 

There is a certain sense-datum A in my present visual field. 
If I sensed a series of fields such that A’s depth continuously 
decreased, I should eventually sense a field containing a datum 
B. If I then sensed a series of fields such that B's depth con- 
tinuously decreased, I should eventually sense one containing 
S. (There may be as many intermediate stages as we please ; 
enough, for instance, to take us, in Mill’s example, from London 
to Calcutta 

It might be thought that two further conditions were 

* Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 235. 
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needed, viz. ' if it remains light and if I continue in possession 
of my sight For certainly if I were overtaken by dukness or 
blindness, I should not eventually sense S. Now if these con- 
ditions could only be defined the one in physical, the other in 
ph 5 rsiological terms, this would of course be fatd. But they 
need not be so defined. All we have to say is ‘ if I continue 
to have any visual experience at all ' or ' if I continue to sense 
visual data of some kmd ' ; and this mcludes both the conditions 
mentioned. But, strictly speaking, there is no need to mention 
even this ; for it is already included in ' if I changed my point of 
view thus and thus ', since unless 1 am sensing some visu^ sense- 
data or other, I cannot be said to have a pomt of view at aU.^ 

Thus when we say that S is obtainable the suppressed con- 
ditional clause turns out to be of the following sort : if there 
occur visual sense-fields contaimng a senes of sense-data which 
has a certain general form (whether the progressive-adjunction 
form or some other) and if the first sense-field both includes 
A and exists from point of view p : then eventually there will 
be a sense-field including S and existing from a different 
point of view p'. « Accordingly it is quite correct to say that 
obtainable means ‘ obtainable by a change in one's point of 
view '. Only we must remember that this is equivalent to 
‘ obtainable by a spatial synthesis of a definable sort ’, e.g. 
of the progressive-adjunction sort : all the syntheta being them- 
selves sense-data, and the relation between any two which^e m 
the same specious present being themselves sense-given relations. 

This has the cunous consequence that m the order of knowing 
changing one's point of mew is prior to bemg at a point of view. 
For being at a point of view can only be defined by reference 
to a standard solid. Now it is only by a progressive-adjunction 
senes that I can assure myself of the existence of a particular 
standard solid ; but in the course of such a series my point of 
view necessarily changes * Thus I first learn that there is a 
whole senes of pomts of view, formmg a certain sort of closed 
area all the way round the standard sohd, and only then deduce 
from this that in such and such a sense-field sensed during the 

* Alternatively, -we may define the observer's change of position in 
terms of tactual sense-data which may or may not be eked out by 
auditory, thermal, and olfactory ones m the way explamed above. 

■ Another way of puttmg this is to say that Imowledge of a standard 
solid always requires a subjective succession, smce I cannot be 
acquainted with all the constituents of it at once: but a subjective 
succession with regard to the sohd is necessarily an objective succession 
with regard to my own point of view.* 
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progressive adjunction 1 must have been at such and such a 
poiat of view, say near one comer of the solid. Before that, 
I only know that the sense-field had a certain sensible pattern : 
I could not know where either its contents or its point of view 
was located, or indeed whether it existed from an}rwhere in 
Physical Space at all (it might have been a dream or vision, 
whose contents are nowhere and exist from no point of view). 
What we begin with is the simultaneous establishment of the 
existence of a complete standard sohd, and of the occurrence of 
a certain movement ^ on our own part all round it. 

A family, then, is a system of sense-data which are actual, 
together with others which are obtainable by changes in the 
observer’s point of view or point of contact, and all alike related 
to a single standard sohd in the ways which we have described. 
Now if after an actual succession of sense-data belonging to the 
family, the sense-data which are then obtainable are exactly like 
those which were obtainable before, the succession is a suh~ 
jecttve succession ; or as we had better say, an extrinsic one, 
extrinsic that is to the being and mode of constitution of the 
family, though not of course to the being of the actually succes- 
sive sense-data, nor to the observer’s pomt of view, which does 
actually change. If, however, the sense-data obtainable after- 
wards are different, it does not necessarily follow that the succes- 
sion is an objective or intrinsic one ; this it will only be if that 
kind of succession is uniformly followed by that kind of differ- 
ence, whenever it occurs. Thus while I am walking round an 
object at a considerable distance, thereby obtaining a succession 
of actual sense-data, it may undergo some change of shape 
which I am ‘ too far away to see ', and accordingly some of the 
sense-data obtainable after my walk (and those the most 
important ones) will be different from those obtainable before. 
But I may have walked round the thing dozens of times before, 
and sensed precisely similar successions without any such 
ensuing difference. Thus the succession was itself an extrinsic 
one, though it so happened in this particular case that an 
intrinsic succession took place at the same time. 

It might mdeed be held that a succession is only intrinsic 
if there is a difference in the standard solid whenever it occurs, 

^ Cf what Dr C D Broad says about the ' Movement Contmuum ’ 
{Snentific Thought, pp. 314 and followmg). But Dr. Broad, I think, 
regards this as primarily a kmaestbetic senes, supplemented by certain 
visual data : the right view. I suggest, is the precise cimverse of this. 
Cf. above, pp. 253-259. ' 
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i.e. a difference in the obtainable nuclear sense*data. This 
seems to be a mistake, arising out of the xise of the term 
' objective It is quite true lhat there is no physical charge 
unless there is a difference made in the characteristics of obtain- 
able nuclear sense-data. But there may be a real change in the 
family none the less ; for not all its members are nuclear and 
spatial characteristics are not the only ones which they display, 
'i^us when a pnsm is introduced, there is a difference in the 
sense-data obtainable from points of view beyond the prism. 
Certain kinds of distorted sense-data were not obtainable from 
there until the prism was introduced, but now they are : and 
ordinary perspectified sense-data are now unobtainable from 
those places. There is a real change in the family, though there 
is no physical change and no change m the shape or situation of 
the standard solid. Again, when dusk comes on there is a real 
change in the family , sense-data of certam bright colours were 
obtainable before, but now cease to be so, and dimmer and 
dimmer ones are obtainable mstead. There is not merely a 
succession of progressively dimmer actual data (perhaps no one 
is lookmg and thery are no actual data at all). There is a 
change in the possibilities, that is, m the nature of the family 
itself, an objvjctive or intrinsic succession. What has changed 
is the standard colour of the family, though the standard sohd 
remains exactly as it was. 

If this is what a subjective or extrinsic succession is, how 
are we to know that a given succession of sense-data is in fact 
subjective ? If immediately after it was finished we examined 
all the members of the family and found that they were exactly 
like those obtainable immediately before, we could settle the 
question directly. But obviously we cannot, in fact, examine 
^em all nor all at the same time, for there is no finite number 
of them. We can only take a random selection, and if they 
are exactly hke their predecessors, we argue by analogy that 
all would be so if we actually obtamed them. And commonly 
we do even less. We observe that subjective successions are 
accompanied by changes in our point of view or ‘ point of 
contact ’ ; so when our pomt of view or of contact changes 
and a succession of sense-data of the same family, rank and 
sense accompanies this change, we infer that the succession is 
probably a subjective one. 

We may note two further points First, in defining sub- 
jective succession we have made no mention whatever either 
of the wiU or the body of the observer. Some philosophers 
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seem to hold that a subjective succession is to be defined as one 
which is preceded by a voluntary change in the position or 
state of the observer’s sense-organs, and an objective succession 
as one not necessarily so preceded. This will not do at all. 
When I am carried round a house in a closed vehicle and can 
only see through a small hole, I sense a series of visual sense- 
data of the house which is certainly a subjective succession ; 
for nobody thinks that the front door objectively precedes the 
back door or the kitchen window. But there is no voluntary 
change in the position or state of my eyes. I am not driving 
the vehicle ; and perhaps even the driver himself cannot 
control it, so that even his sense-data are not consequent upon 
an act of will. 

And if we leave out the will, and define a subjective suc- 
cession as one preceded by a change in the state or position 
of the observer’s sense-organs whether voluntary or not, we 
are not much better off For we have stiU to explain what a 
change in the sense-organs is, and this we cannot do without 
a fallacy. At this stage of the argument, ‘ a change in a 
sense-organ ’ can only mean a successiftn of kinaesthetic 
sense-data. And how are we to know whether this succession 
again is not a subjective one ? If we answer by referring to a 
change in some other sense-organ or in our brain, then (as we 
saw above) we simply raise the same question again. If, on 
the other hand, we do know that a certain part of our body, 
which is a material thing, has suffered a phystcal change, how 
have we discovered this ? We can only discover it if we 
already know the difference between subjective and objective 
successions : without this knowledge we cannot know that the 
series of kinaesthetic data is an objectively successive senes 
belonging to a changing piece of matter. Further, if we are 
capable of knowing that our eye or brain is suffenng a physical 
change, we are already capable of knowing that other material 
things are or are not suffering them. Our knowledge of our 
sense-organs and brains and of their changes is in no way 
logically prior to our knowledge of other objects. Indeed, we 
quite often argue in just the opposite way, from a succession 
known to be subjective to an otherwise unknown change in one 
of our sense-organs : as when from a sudden dimming of the 
field of vision we mfer that our eyes are going wrong. 

Secondly, we may observe that there are cases in which the 
same series of sense-data is both a subjective and an objective 
succession at once, subjective with respect to one family and 
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objective with respect to another. Thus when I fed all over a 
ro^ witii my hand, the series of tactual sense-data which I 
sense is a subjective succession with respect to the rock, but 
an objective one with respect to the hand.^ In the family of 
tactu^ data belonging to the hand there really is a difference 
made : the standard solid has changed its position and its 
shape. But m the family belonging to the rock there is no 
change, although both families have the same members. 
Indeed, smce all tactual data are also somatic, there is never a 
tactual succession which is only subjective ; it is always objec- 
tive as well. For this reason the terms ' extrinsic ' and 
‘ intrinsic ’ seem preferable to ' subjective and objective '. 
Extnnsic and intrmsic are quite obviously relative terms, and 
it is mamfest that the same senes may have both predicates 
at once, being extnnsic to A and at the same tune intrinsic to 
B. But when we say that it can be both subjective and 
objective at once there is a needless appearance of paradox. 

We can now advance a httle further in our analysis of the 
relations which subsist between sense-data belonging to the 
same object. It is clear that, although we cannot see both 
sides of a large object at once, yet when we go round to the 
back we are convmced that the front is still there. Can we 
state this conviction in terms of sense-data and their relations ? 
Obviously we cannot say that the two sense-data, the one. ' of ’ 
the back and the one ‘ of ' the front, are contemporary ; for they 
can only be obtained successively and therefore cannot exist at 
once. What we can say is that ^though at a certain time both 
cannot be obtained together, yet either is obtainable : they are 
not contemporary existents, but they are contemporary dternon 
fives. We may express this by CEdhng them ‘ equipossible 
Obviously not merely two sense-data of the same family are 
equipossible at a given time, but indefinitely many. And we 
know that they are all equipossible if we find that when they 
are successively brought into existence, the succession is a 
subjective or extrinsic one, in the sense defined above. 

There is here a complication ansing out of what we should 
commonly call ‘ the fact that light has a finite velocity '. 
Doubtless this fact can only be iscovered at a much more 
advanced stage than we have yet described One needs first 
tn have estabhshed the existence of vertical causality, i.e. to 

1 It was pointed out above that a subjective succession of visual data 
IS also an objective succession with respect to our point of view. 
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know that any material thing is a part-cause of the sense-data 
bebnging to it. And we already know a great deal about the 
mate^ world before we establish that.^ But it does not 
matter how we come to be able to discover the fact that light 
has a finite velocity of transmission. What does matter is that, 
being an experimental fact,* it is primarily a fact about senses 
data : whatever physical h3rpotheses (with regard to electro- 
magnetic waves, etc.) we may introduce in explanation of this 
fact, and whatever previous ph3^ical knowledge may be neces- 
sary if we are to discover it. And we may state it as follows : 
two visual sense-data of the same family are not contemporary 
alternatives unless the pomts of view from which they are 
obtainable are at the same distance from the standard solid of 
that family ; if one pomt of view is more distant than the 
other, its sense-datum will be the later of the two alternatives, 
and the greater the difference between the distances, the longer 
the temporal interval will be. In the same way what we call 
the fact that a light ray is bent by a prism is primarily the fact 
that there is a certain series of pomts of view from which sense- 
data of a particular family are obtamable;»that these points of 
view are situated at successively greater distances from the 
standard sohd, and that they do not he upon one*straight line, 
the line upon which they do lie being bent at the place where 
the standard solid of the prism is 

We can now advance a step farther. We can state those ^ 
facts about sense-data which lead us to beUeve that the thing 
to which they belong endures through time. Now the family of 
sense-data is not, of course, itself a particular existent, nor a set 
of particular existents. It is a system of possibihties, some of 
which are on occasion actualized, but never all. It cannot then 
be said, to endure in the way that particular existents do. 
Yet it does something rather hke this. For m whatever sense 

^ Cf Chapter X, below. The whole subject is thoroughly dealt with 
by Dr Broad m Sctenhfic Thought, pp 376-386. 

* The expenmental evidence for it is of the following sort In the case 
of the family which constitutes what we call a flash, we notice that a 
sense-datum is obtamable from a pomt of view p very near the standard 
sohd some tune before any member of the correspondmg mirror-image 
group is obtainable and that the farther the mirror is from p, the 
greater the interval Havmg already established that both mirror 
data and non-mirror data are causally dependent on the thmg, and 
dependent on it m an analogous way, we argue that analogous(yjiorAal 
(non-mirror) sense-data, too, are later in tune, the greater the distance 
between our pomt of view’and the thing to which they belong. 
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' there is ' a certain family at a certain moment, in precisely the 
same sense it is often true that ' there is ' that same family at 
earlier and at later moments. Thus a family can be said, if 
not to endure, at any rate to prolong itsdf through time. 
There is not only one set of equipossible data constituting the 
family, but a succession of such sets each having its proper 
date. And the succession may extend through a long period, 
in some cases through many ages. When a family of sense- 
data thus prolongs itself through a certain period we believe 
that the thing to which they belong endures through that 
period. And even if during a certain part of the period no 
member of the family is actually obtained, it stiU remains true 
that at its proper date each set of data was obtainable. 

Again, the family may be said if not to change at any rate to 
differ at different times. The set of equipossible data obtain- 
able at time t often differs from the set obtamable at ti. Of 
course this is not necessarily a difference within one and the 
same family. It will only be that, if at intermediate times 
there are other sets obtainable, intermediate between these in 
respect of the shapes, sizes, positions and quahties of their 
several members. But when the condition is fulfilled we regard 
the two sets as two different stages or episodes in one continuing 
family-history ; and we believe also that there is one enduring 
object which has changed. (Differences in the shapes, sizes 
and positions of the standard solid are the most important for 
our purpose.) 

Let us sum up the progress we have made so far. In the 
process of gaining perceptual assurance with regard to the 
existence and nature of a certain material thing we are obviously 
discovering (among other things) certam relations between 
sense-data. It is clear, in other words, that all the sense-data 
which belong to the same material thing are related to each 
other in certain ways. How are they rdated to each other ? 
Not merely as co-members of the same class, nor as co-members 
of the same gradual transition series, but as co-members of the 
same family. A family is a group of sense-data, actual and 
obtainable, consisting of a standard sohd together with an 
indefinite number of distortion-series. It is primarily visual 
and tactual, but sense-data of other kinds are also included 
in^it. We must next enquire what is the relation between 
the family and the material thing, and whether this relation 
throws any light upon the relation of ‘ belonging to 
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W E have now before us a system of families, spatially 
ordered and prolongmg themselves through time. 
Does not this system of families look uncommonly 
like that system of matend things which we call the External 
World ? When we gain perceptual assurance with regard to 
the existence and the nature of a certain material thing, e.g. 
a table, are we not simply becommg assured of the existence 
and constitution of a certain family of sense-data — of this and 
nothing more ? And when — ^to use the language of Kant — 
we refer presentations (that is, sense-data) to an object, does 
not this simply mean that we discover thehi to be members of 
a certain family of sense-data ? Thus the relation called ' of ' 
or ‘ belonging to ’ would simply be the relaticfti of family- 
membership. 

This suggestion is a plausible one There is no doubt that 
a family does resemble a matenal thing in several very 
important ways.^ 

(i) Each family necessarily has a standard solid possessing 
all those spatial characteristics which common sense attributes 
to a matenal thing. And it remains identical through Hme, 
as a matenal thing is expected to do. 

(2) There is no reason why the family should not include 
sense-data sensed by many different observers. When I am 
sensing one sense-datum the other sense-data m the family are 
to me merely obtainable. But though they are to me merdy 
obtainable, not actually obtained, since I cannot be at sever^ 
points of view at the same time, perhaps they are being obtained 
by other minds ; there may be other minds at those other points 
of view, though I myself cannot be at them. And there is no 
reason why there should not be the same kinds of relations 


between sense-data simultaneously actual, as there are between 
sense-data which are successively actual (though simul t^yig^ y 


^ On the essential marks ot material thinghood, cf . above. Chapter VI, 


pp. 145-6. 
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obtainable). To be sure, there cannot be the same kind of 
rdations between a sense-datum of mine and one of yours, as 
there are between two sense-data in one sense-field. But then 
the relations constitutive of the family are in any case relations 
which ‘ cross over ’ from one sense-field to another. And that 
being admitted, there is no reason why each of the several 
sense-fidds should not be sensed by a different mind. Thus the 
family is something public or common to an indefinite number 
of observers. 

It may indeed be thought that there is a contradiction here. 
Is not each sense-datum private to the mind that senses it ? 
And does not ' private ’ mean knowable only to one mind, and 
‘ public ’ knowable to many minds ? How, then, can there be a 
public system entirely composed of private entities? The 
answer is simple. The term ' knowable ' is ambiguous. We 
have to distinguish knowing by acquaintance from knowing in 
other wa}^. It is true that each actualized member of the 
family is ‘ private ’ in the sense that only one mind can be 
acquainted with it or intuitively aware of it. But though only 
one mind can be abquainted with it, another mind can per- 
fectly well know it by description, i.e. can know what charac- 
teristics it has. Thus if I see the inside of the door while you 
see the outside, I can know that your sense-datum is the 
sort of one that I should be sensing, if my point of view 
differed in an assignable way from what it now is. And'you 
can know the same about mine. 

(3) We have seen already that a family includes sense-data 
of ^ the different senses, not merely visual ones. It is there- 
fore neutral as between the different senses, though each of its 
members is of course accessible to one sense only. 

(4) There is an important sense in which the family is not 
dependent upon any one observer, nor upon all of them together. 
The members of it are still obtainable even iVhere none of them 
is actually being obtained by any one ; not only so, they are 
still obtamable even if no one at any time actually obtains any 
of them. The qualities and relations which those obtainable 
at any one time would have if obtamed are perfectly definite, 
whether they are actually obtained or not ; and those obtain- 
able at different times differ in perfectly definite ways. It is 
true that sense-data when they actually exist are mind- 
dep^dent events. Therefore facts about sense-data, e.g. that 
they caH be obtained thus and thus, do imply certain pro- 
positions about observers. But this does not make these l^ts 
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dependent upon observers in the epistemological sense of 
' dependent ’ : like other knowables, they ‘ are ’ whether any 
one is aware of them or not. And further, they do not pre- 
suppose the actual existence even of one observer. For they are 
the sort of facts which can only be stated in hypothetical 
statements ^ of the form : ‘ If there is an observer at such and 
such a point of view, he will sense so and so.' 

Families, then, do resemble material things in a number of 
ways. Neverthdess, when we are perceptually assured of the 
existence of a certain material thing, it is not really true that 
we are merdy being assured of the existence of a certain 
family. A piece of matter is not merely something shaped, 
enduring, public, neutral, and independent of observers. It is 
also something more. This may be easily seen, and with the 
least risk of unconscious question-begging,® if we consider what 
is meant by saying that a place or region is physically occupied. 
The fact that a place or region is occupied by a certain 

family does not by itsdf necessitate that it is physically occupied 
as well. For that, something more is wanted. Certain causal 
must also be mamfested there*; and m particular, 
the place or region has to be what is called impenetrable. 

How do we know that a certain region or place is impene- 
trable, that the universal ‘ impenetrableness ' (if this way of 
putting it be preferred) is actually exemplified there ? Some 
would make a great m3retery of our consciousness of impene- 
trabihty or ' resistance ' ; but only betause they think it has 
something to do with our wiU, or with our musdes or with both. 
But there is really no mystery at all, and neither the will nor 
the musdes have anything to do with the matter. A purdy 
contemplative being having the sense of sight and an intelli- 
gence such as ours, but completdy devoid of either will or 
musdes, could perfectly well be conscious of impenetrability 
just as we are. 

For instance, we are sure that a certain stone wall is impene- 
trable. How are we sure of this ? Let us first state the answer 

1 Such facts aie sometiiaes called hypothetical facts. This suggests, 
however, that there are not actually these facts, but would be if certain 
conditiom were fulfilled : whereas there is really nothing hypothetical 
about their factitude, but only about their content. The sensings and 
the sense-data may be called hypothetical, if we like. That they exist 
if the observer is at such and su^ a point of view is, however, 

— ^whether they actually do exist or not. 

* Cf. below, p. 280. * 
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in everyday language. It is because from time to time we see 
all sorts of things moving towards the wall (for instance, twigs, 
diestnuts, rain-^rops, tennis-balls, stones), some falling from 
above, some movmg horizontally from various directions; 
and we see them coming into contact with it. When they do so, 
we notice that they all change their mode of movement : they 
rebound, or stop, or break into bits. Further, we notice that 
if anything does get to the other side of the wall (for instance, a 
bird, or a leaf blown by the wind), it only does so by changing 
direction and going round the ' obstacle '. 

Now all these occurrences are observed sequences. It must 
therefore be possible to describe them in terms of sense-data 
and of families of sense-data Let us try. 

In this connexion it is the nuclear sense-data (composing the 
standard solid) which are of fundamental importance.^ If no 
family had any constituents but these — ^if there were no per- 
spectival or other distortions — ^we could still be aware of 
impenetrability and of the other mam causal charactenstics or 
matter. The other constituents, though real enough and 
interesting enough in other ways, are here only important as 
signs of the nuclear ones. For the present then we shall attend 
mainly to sets of nuclear data and neglect the others. 

Now it is obvious that every family does include a set of 
actual and obtainable nuclear data ; this follows from the very 
definition of ‘ family ’. This set, hke the family as a whole, 
is situated in space and prolongs itself through time. Indeed 
it has, so to say, situation par excellence, since it is only thanks 
to it that the family as a whole can be said to be located at all. 
And as the whole family displays a peculiar kind of unity which 
is not that of a single sense-datum, nor yet (as we shall see) 
that of a material thing , so, too, the nuclear set displays its own 
peculiar kind of unity which is distinct from all these three, 
but is none the less a perfectly genume and very well-known 
kind of unity. But it is a less complex and, so to speak, a less 
' ragged ’ or more ‘ smooth ' sort of unity. In respect of 
spatial charactenstics its unity is more tntimaie than that of the 
family as a whole (indeed were it not for this more intimate 
unity the family as a whole would have no unity at all). For 
all the members of it at any one moment fit together to form a 
single three-dimensional whole. While if we consider the history 
<^^e set through a period of time, we find that this three- 
dmi^&Ional whole either remains the same throughout, or if at 

* Cf. title M^kod of Indispensables, CUapter V, above, pp. 86-9. 
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different times there are differences in respect of shape, size, 
or position, at any rate they are continuous ; so we can say that 
one single solid remains throughout the period. In respect of 
its general manner of being, i.e. of the sense in which we can 
say that ' there is ’ this set even though not all its members 
are actual, it is of course exactly similar to the family as a whole. ^ 

This nuclear set, as we have seen, contains tactual as well as 
visual members. And it is a centre of maximum intensity for 
sounds, smells and thermal data. We have tned to indicate its 
relation to the whole family whose nucleus it is by calling it the 
standard solid. But we are now gomg to ignore the other 
constituents of the family, so for the time being this relation 
does not concern us. We are to consider simply the nuclear set 
itself and its relations to other like sets, neglecting its ‘ standard ' 
character. Accordingly we need a new name for it which shall 
indicate simply its own nature and constitution Let us call it 
a msuo-taciual soltd. It is clear that a certain visuo-tactual 
solid is part at least of what is presented to the mind by the 
sense-data which belong to the thmg : and part at least of what 
is verified in the process of mutual confirmation of perceptual 
acts is that ‘ there is ’ this sohd, having such and such a shape, 
size and position Nor is there anything mysterious about the 
manner of its presentation : it occurs inevitably in the course 
of the process of spatial synthesis, by which our awareness of 
the family is built up. 

Now when we say ‘ there is a stone weiU here ’ the first thing 
we are sure of is that there is a family of grey sense-data having 
a more or less flat-sided visuo-tactual solid for its nucleus. 
(A merely visual solid would do for our purpose But m point 
of fact it does happen to contain tactual sense-data too) 
Let us call this family Fj and this solid Si. And when we say 
that a chestnut falls on to the wall, the first thing we are sure 
of is that there is another family F| having a different visuo- 
tactual sohd S| for its nucleus. We have already explamed 
what is meant by saying that families prolong themselves 
through time (cf p. 272, above). Now in this case the family 
F, is prolongmg itself in such a way that its visuo-tactual solid 
is in different places at different times, i e. in such a way that 
we take the object to be moving We can hardly say that the 
family itself moves, since it is not a substance. Let us say that 
it prolongs itself from one place to another. And it prdo^gp 

1 On the sense m which ' there is ' a family of sense-data,^S^ is 
said below, pp 283-7. * 

19 
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itself towards the place where is, until at last and Stare 
in contact ; ' contact ’ being understood as a (perhaps infinitesi- 
mally enduring) conjimction of the two families, such that for a 
time — however short — ^there is a compound family having a 
compoimd nucleus composed of and S t together. When this 
contact occurs, we find that Ft’s mode of self-prolongation is 
abruptly altered. It does not prolong itself into the place 
where Sj is and out the other side (as it would have if had 
been a mere appantion) but only up to it ^ ; and it thereupon 
begins to prolong itself in quite a new manner and usually in 
the opposite direction. When this happens on various occa- 
sions with various sorts of ' foreign ’ families on their prolong- 
ing themselves up to the place where is, we say that the place 
where Ei is situated is impenetrable. 

This term mdeed is not strictly accurate. No visuo-tactual 
solid, at any rate none large enough to reveal itself to human 
senses, occupies a region which is absolutely mcapable of being 
penetrated. For instance, a bullet can penetrate a stone wall ; 
here as far as sense-given characteristics go (and it is of sohds 
whose constituents are sense-data and of sensory occupation 
that we are now speaking) there is no doubt at all that part of 
the region Occupied by the one visuo-tactual sohd has come to 
be occupied by the other. We usually beheve, indeed, that if 
our senses were more acute this would not be so ; and that we 
should then be made aware of visuo-tactual sohds occupying 
absolutely impenetrable regions. But this, after aU, is mere 
h3^othesis. All we kre entitled to assert categoncally is 
(i) that most regions occupied by visuo-tactual sohds are 
impenetrable to some other visuo-tactual solids (many to 
nearly all) ; (2) that in most regions occupied by visuo- 
tactual sohds penetration is resisted even when it does actually 
occur — the manner of prolongation of the other family altering 
upon contact even though the direction oi prolongation does 
not. In view of these facts, it might be better to speak of 
resistance • or obstacularity rather than of impenetrability ; 
but the word ‘ impenetrability ' is in common use and is not 
hkely to mislead. 

We often find that foreign families change their mode of 

^ The two visuo-tactual sohds are conjoined, but they are not fused. 

• The objection to ' resistance ' is that it suggests some reference to 
wr mil, or at any rate to the sense of touch But we could be aware 
changes m the mode of prolongation of famihes even if we had 
no will at all . we do not even need thg sense of touch to tell us that 
there are families prolonging themselves m various ways. 
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prolongation in other ways as well, when they reach a region in 
which a visuo-tactual solid is ; for instance, ^ey alter in shape 
or size, or break up into a number of smaller families, or even 
disappear altogether (as the family of sense-data of a piece of 
wax does when brought into contact with the visuo-tactual 
solid of a red-hot poker). Certain of these changes even occur 
at some distance from the visuo-tactual sohd, growing greater 
and greater as the solid itself is approached : m that case the 
region where it is situated is the centre of a ‘ field ' of some 
sort, for instance, of a magnetic or a gravitational field. There 
are also what we may call temperature fields. In these not 
only can we feel thermal data belongmg to the family which 
occupies the centre of the field. We also find that foreign 
families of sense-data suffer certain characteristic changes 
when they enter these regions. They come to include new 
thermal data hotter or colder than they included before. And 
their visuo-tactual standard sohds also suffer changes of shape 
and consistency such as are described by words like ' melting ' 
or ‘ bending ’ (with correspondmg changes in the non-nuclear 
parts of the family) . In some cases the intruding family is even 
annihilated : 1 e. no more sense-data of that family are obtain- 
able at all. > 

Now when changes of these various kinds uniformly occur in 
the mode of prolongation of various other famihes on their 
prolonging themselves up to the region where a visuo-tactual 
solid is, this is what we mean by saying that the region is 
physically occupied. And exactly similir arguments will apply 
to these other families too Each of these includes a visuo- 
tactuad sohd which is the standard solid of that family , and the 
region where this at any moment is, will be at that moment 
impenetrable and will be the centre of a physical field. Then 
these regions, too, are physically occupied. 

Incidentally we oan now explain why touch is commonly 
considered more important and more trustworthy than sight, 
and why Dr Johnson thought he could prove the existence of 
matter by kicking a stone. ^ For touch not only reveals sense- 

* Cf. the following story about Wordsworth, as reported by Professor 
Bonamy Price. (A E Powell The Romantic Theory of Poetry, p. 
138 ) ‘ He was wallnng m the middle and passed l^fore me to a 

five-barred gate m the wall. . He clenched the top bar firmly 
with his right hand, pushed strongly against it, and then uttered these 
ever-memorable words * “ There was a time m my life when I ba^ Sb 
push against somethmg that resisted to be sure there wasfGf^wng 
outside me. I was sure of my'own mind : everything else fell away and 
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data having sensible size, ^ape and position, and a particolar 
sort of qualities (pressures or prement expanses) ; it also sug- 
gests, and tactusd synthesis may confirm it, that a particular 
region is impenetrable to a certain family of sense-data, namely, 
to the family belonging to the observer’s own body.^ We 
must not, however, suppose for a moment that aU our knowledge 
of physical occupiedness comes from touch. Touch gives it 
to us more rapidly and simply ; but in actual fact the far 
greater part of it comes from sight. And it is certain that a 
purely visual bemg could discover all those facts that we have 
been describing. 

This, then, is what we mean by saying that the place where 
a visuo-tactual standard solid is situated is physically occupied. 
But physically occupied by what .? What is that something 
in whose neighbourhood and upon contact with which foreign 
families uniformly suffer such and such changes m their mode 
of self-prolongation ? The natural answer is, this something is 
the physical object, and impenetrability, magnetic attractive- 
ness, etc., are its tausal characteristics or ‘ powers 

This, we maintam, is also the right answer. But before 
accepting it, we must consider two other suggestions. 

First, it may be said that the mference from ‘ the place p is 
physically occupied ’ to ‘ there exists a somethmg which 
physically occupies the place p ’, though grammatically 
plausible, is not really valid. All we know, it may be said, 
IS ]"ust that the place is physically occupied : and this means 
that such and such changes umformly occur at its boundaries 
and in its neighbourhood, changes which do not occur in and 
around other places not filled by visuo-tactual solids, and which 
serve therefore to differentiate it from those other places. 
That certain places (where visuo-tactual solids are) .are thus 
physically occupied is upon this view just an ultimate fact 
about them ; and to seek to explain this fact by introducing 
physical occupants is simply a piece of gratuitous metaph}rsics. 

But this amounts to saying that a place can have causal 
characteristics. For if in the immediate neighbourhood of 

vanished into thought." ’ (One fears that Wordsworth assumed that 
because he was acquainted with sense-data, they must be psychical 
events ) 

* As we have seen, there is only one somatic datum (datum of ' bodily 
') belongmg to his body at any particular tune Thus there 
is no&uniiy of somatic data But visual and tactual data belong to 
it as well, and they do form a family.' 
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every A certain changes uniformly occur in other entities which 
do not occur elsewhere, and nearness to an A is the only cir- 
cumstance common to all the cases where they do occur : 
then A causes them, i.e. A has certain causal characteristics. 
(According to the Uniformity view of causation, this is an 
analytical proposition ; according to the Activity view, it is 
a synthetic one. We need not here decide between these 
views. Now it is very odd to say that a place or region 
has causal characteristics. And though certain modem wnters 
actually seem to say this,* it is obvious that they are changing 
the ordinary meaning of the words ‘ place ' and ‘ region ’ in 
doing so. If a region has causal characteristics, it is a sub- 
stance, and not simply a region ; and since the causal charac- 
teristics are physical, it is a physical substance. Thus the 
existence of physical objects is not being denied, but affirmed, 
and it is only the language that is being altered. The only 
advantage of this alteration (in most ways very confusing) 
is that it makes us more agnostic about the vntnnsic qualities 
of physical objects than we are usually inclined to be. And no 
doubt this is salutary ; but the advantage cin quite well be got 
in a less violent way. 

Secondly, it may be thought that when a place or region 
is physically occupied (m the sense explamed), what occupies 
it IS just the family of sense-data which is situated there, 
or that visuo-tactual solid which is the standard solid of the 
family. (It does not matter which we say, for the family 
as a whole is only situated in the pface because its viSuo- 
tactual standard solid is situated there Thus if the family is 
the physical occupant, it only is so in so far as it possesses a 
visuo-tactual solid for its nucleus ) Of course we should still 
have to distinguish between sensible occupation and physical 
occupation. A place is sensibly occupied when mutually 
confamiliar sense-data exist there and are obtainable there. It 
is physically occupied when foreign families of sense-data suffer 

* It IS necessetry for us to maintain that the terms * cause ’ and 
* causal characteristic ’ have some meaning. But it does not matter 
to our argument what the nght analysts of their meanmg is 

* Sometimes regions of space-time are substituted for region of space, 
and singularities m their geochronometry for causal characteristics. 
But this seems merely to mean (i) that the Uniformity Theory of 
causal characteristics is preferred to the Activity Theory (2) That the 
causal characteristics m question can be described by formul|p.,aSi<<t^ 
pnate to a certam non-Euclidean system It is still the same causal 
characteristics that are bein^ described. 
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changes at its boundaries or in its neighbourhood. But the 
suggestion is that one and the same entity, namely the family, is 
capable of occupying a place in both of those ways at ihe 
same time. 

This amounts to identifying the material thing with a family 
possessing causal characteristics (or with a visuo-tactual solid 
possessing them) ; whereas the ordinary view, as we shall show 
later, is that a material thing consists of two different elements 
in conjunction, on the one hand a family of sense-data, on the 
other hand a causally-characterized physical entity, or physical 
object.^ But the present suggestion is that there are not 
these two elements : that there is only the family of sense- 
data, and physical occupancy is one of its properties. Thus the 
material world would be a system not indeed of mere families 
(as was suggested above) • but of causally-characterized families. 
This doctrine is conveniently called Phenomenalism It is what 
J. S. Mill would have arrived at, if he had worked out in full 
detail his dictum that matter is ' a permanent possibility of 
sensation ’. (In actual fact he never reached the conception of 
a family of sense-ddta, without which it cannot be worked out ) 

The doctrine is extremely plausible. After all, it is certain 
that there are families : that the causal characteristics in terms of 
which physical occupancy is defined really are manifested : and 
that they are manifested m and around the places where families 
are situated. What could be more natural than the suggestion 
that the families are the subjects of these characteristics ? 

Moreover, Phenomenalism has the great advantage of 
economy ’ It does not ask us to accept the existence of 
anything which we do not already and in any case know to 
exist. The only particulars m whose existence it asks us to 
believe are sense-data ; and it is quite certain that there are 
sense-data. Yet on the other side we could not fairly say that 
it just identifies matter with sense-data ; at least this statement 
is so vague as to be seriously misleading. For the theory is very 
far from saymg that a sense-datum is a material thing. What 
it says is that a system of sense-data is a material thing ; and 

* Thus ‘ matenal thing ' and ‘ phyrical object ’ are not synon3anoas 
expressions. The matenal thmg (or ‘ material object ') contains the 
physical object, but is not identical with it For it contains the sense- 
date as well This termmology is due, I think, to Professor G. F Stout. 

~ 't would be better to speak of the total object rather than the 
matenal object. 

• Cf. p. 272, above. 
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not any system you like, but that very special sort of system 
which we have called a family — a system, too, which contains 
obtainable sense-data along with actual ones. The causal 
characteristics necessary to matter, e.g. impenetrability, 
belong according to it not to any single sense-datum, but only 
to the whole family collectively (The hke is true, as we have 
seen, of other physically important characteristics, viz. three- 
dimensional shape, location m pubhc space, and objective or 
intrinsic successiveness ) 

We must notice, further, that the theory is not idealistic in 
any objectionable sense. As we saw before, the system of 
families is what it is whether any one thinks of it or not : our 
thinking neither makes it nor affects it, but simply discovers 
it. And this does not cease to be true when causal charac- 
teristics are attributed to famihes No doubt sense-data are 
only actual when sensed, though quite independent of thinking. 
Yet they do not cease to be obtainable even if no sentient 
actually obtains them , and for the existence of a family only 
their obtainabUity is required, not their actuality 

Now it seems plain that if a family is that sort of entity which 
could conceivably have causal characteristics, if it is ' logically 
possible ' for it to have them, if the having of •them is not 
incompatible with a family's being that sort of entity that it is : 
then there are strong reasons for thinking that families do in 
fact have them, 1 e. are matericil things, physically occupying 
the places where they are sensibly situated. Thus the main 
question which we have to ask is, wWht exactly is meant by 
saying that ‘ there is ’ a certain family ; what ‘ mode of 
bemg ’ has it ? Is its mode of being such as to be compatible 
with the possessing of causal characteristics of the sort which 
we actually find to be manifested ? With this another question 
is closely connected . what kmd of unity has a family, and in 
what sense can it 4)e said to be a whole ? 

First, let us consider whether a family can be said to ‘ be ’ 
in that straightforward sense m which an actual particular or a 
collection of actual particulars can be said to ‘ be ’ : e.g. an 
actual sense-datum, or again the collection of all the actual 
sense-data which are sensed by a collection of observers who are 
all looking at a rock from different sides. When we say of such 
an actual particular or collection that ‘ there is ’ that particular 
or collection, our meaning is obvious, though we cannot ^o 
much by way of further explanation of it ; we just lascsi^f'that 
certain universals are actually exemplified. 
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Now, can a family be said to ' be ’ in this primaiy and 
straightforward sense ? We might be tempted to think that 
it can. We might think that it was simply a complicatetl 
group of existent particulars having a certain sub-group of 
particulars for its nucleus. And if this were true we might 
plausibly enough say that a tobacco-tin (for instance) is simply 
the family of sense-data which would ordinanly be said to be 
‘ of ’ the tobacco-tin, namely a family having a standard solid 
of a hollow cylindrical shape, which stands in certain relations 
of size and of position to other standard solids. No doubt 
this, or something hke it, is the real meaning of Mr. Russell’s 
mudi criticized dictum that ' the thing is the whole class of its 
appearances ’ (only he should not have expressed his view in 
this circular way, and ‘ family ’ should be substituted for ‘ class *) . 

But unfortunately a family is not just a group of existent 
particulars. To say it is, is to go back to the Selective Theory 
which we have long ago rejected. And we must beware of 
confounding two antitheses : that between sense-data and 
senstbtlta, and that between actual and obtainable sense-data. 
Both sense-data and sensibiha are existent particulars ^ : the 
only difference between them is that those are sensed and these 
are not. But although actual sense-data are of course existent 
particulars, obtainable sense-data do not exist at all. Indeed, 

‘ obtainable sense-datum ’ is not really a possible subject of 
predicates. ' That an obtamable sense-datum is rouni^ and 
red ’ is not really a statement at all (though it looks like* one) 
and as neither true nor *lalse. What we really mean when we 
utter these words is that a round and red sense-datum is obtain- 
able ; and this is a statement, and is often true. Thus a 
family of sense-data is a very curious sort of group. It is not 
at all the same sort of group as a family of human beings or a 
planetary system. It is what we may call a heterogeneous 
group ; some of its members are existent.particulars* (actual 
sense-data) and the rest — ^the vast majority — are facts or truths 
of the form ‘ if any observer were at such and such a point of 
view such and such a sense-datum would exist’, and those 
facts are facts, or these truths are true, whether any observer 
actually is at that point of view or not. Alternatively, we 
may say that it is a homogeneous group composed not of 
existents at all, but wholly of facts or truths ; some of them 
bd^ truths about actual sense-data, and some being of the 

* r%ir'I.ot of course saying that there are sensibiha. I am only 
saying what the term ‘ sensibile ' means! 
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form ‘ if any observer, etc.' Even so there is still heterogeneity, 
not indeed as between the members of the group (which w^ 
then be all facts or truths) but as between the subjects which 
they are facts about. 

Vi^chever alternative we choose, it is perfectly clear that a 
family cannot be said to have the same mode of being as a 
particulacr existent (e g. a sense-datum or a mind) nor as a 
collection of such existents. 

Nevertheless, we must not think that they have no mode of 
being at all, i.e. that the statement ‘ there ts a family situated 
in such and such a place ' is always simply false, stiU less that 
it is meaningless. For it is perfectly clear that m some good 
sense there really are families, that they are really situated in 
space and prolong themselves through time. Further, the 
Imid of unity which a family has is clearly not the kind that a 
single particular has, nor the kind that a whole composed of 
particulars has ; yet we must insist that it is a kind of unity, 
and a kind which is very well known to us. There is no reason 
to suppose that all the entities which we know by means of the 
senses must be either single particulars, or wholes composed of 
such particulars. The world is not so simple as that, and would 
be less worthy of our study if it were . 

The mode of being which a family has will perhapis be clearer 
if we consider exactly what we are believing when we beheve 
that during a certain period there is something coloured, in a 
certain place (of course it is also something with a three- 
dimensional shape), e g. that there Is something red and 
cylindrical on my table all thfe afternoon We do not mean 
that there is a single sense-datum there, for no sense-datum 
endures for more than a few moments. We do not mean that 
actual sense-data are occurring in that place throughout the 
afternoon. For we believe that in some sense ' there is ’ this 
something coloured*m the place even at times when our eyes 
are shut or our backs turned, and even when no one is in the 
room at all. We also beheve that it is accessible to many 
different observers. Thus it is not an actual sense-given 
particular (though such particulars are contained in it) nor a 
group or series of them ; and yet we have to admit that in its 
own peculiar way it ‘ is ' throughout the period in question. 
Even at those moments when no sense-data of the family are 
actually in existence, it would be very misleading to say thaj: 
there is nothing in the place where the nuclear sens^jdiata^of 
the family (when they do exist) are wont to be situated. The 
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place is not simply empty or unoccupied, though of course it is 
empty of actual sense-data ; it is stiU differentiated from other 
plaras in a perfectly definite way, by the fact that sense-data 
of a particular sort are persistently obtainable there, and 
intermittently actual. This peculiar manner of being, which 
the something colomed has, is difficult to grasp, though we 
are perfectly famihar with instances of it : for when ' there 
is ’ a something coloured existing in a place throughout a 
period, there is always something more, namely, a physical 
object. Nevertheless, it is possible to isolate the coloured 
something in thought and to distinguish it from the physical 
object which occupies the same place ; and it is notffing else 
than what we have been callmg a family of visual sense-data.^ 

The point may be clearer if we refer back to the further- 
specification process by which an act of perceptual acceptance 
is confirmed. In this process, we begin by taking for granted 
the existence of something which is spatially complete, which 
endures through time, and which, further, has the causal charac- 
teristics proper to a material thing. Suppose that during a 
certain period further perceptual acts occur, which are such 
as to confirm the spatial completeness and the endurance 
through time, but that the presence of the appropriate causal 
characteristics is as yet neither confirmed nor refuted 'When 
there is such partial confirmation (so much and no more) of the 
reality of a perceptually accepted thing, and when it coi^es by 
means of visual data, then there is the consciousness of what 
''we are here calling sonlething coloured ; the successive sense- 
data actually presented m the course of the confirmation being 
constituents of it. (That others confamihar with those are 
obtainable — ^though not actual — ^is part of what is confirmed ; 
these actual ones, if we may say so, do the confirming ) 

In the language of some writers, we may say that a family 
is a peculiar kind of construct ; meaning by this, first, that it 
contains within itself a number of elements (united in a peculiar 
way), secondly, that it is known to us not by acquaintance or 
intuitive appr^ension, but by an activity of ' s3mthesis ’ or 
‘ construction ’, i.e. by recalling and holding before the mind a 
number of data successively and separately presented and then 
recognizing that they form a whole of a certain kind.* (Such 

Dr. Broad calls it ' a complete optical object ' {Scientific Thought, 
n 329). But it seems desirable to reserve the name object for what is 
ptiysicak^jf we can 

* This u the process described by Kant jn the Critique of Pure Reason, 
particularly in the Deduction of the Categories, edition version 
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synthesis or construction is not of course a form of making, 
but of discovery. There are these unitary wholes of sense- 
data whether we discover them or not. To that extent words 
like * construction ' and ‘ synthesis ' are misleading, and per- 
haps we ought rather to speak of syngnosis.) 

This, then, is the sense in which we can say that ‘ there are ’ 
families, and this is the kind of unity that a family has. We 
have now to ask whether, having this mode of being and this 
kind of unity, a family is the sort of entity to which the causal 
characteristicswhichwe actually find to be manifested could con- 
ceivably belong ? We shall try to show that it is the required 
sort of entity and that accordingly Phenomenalism is false. 

We may most easily see this if we consider more accurately 
the way in which a family can be said to ‘ occupy ’ or ‘ be 
situated in ’ a certain place. Let us return to the sense-data 
which belong to the stone wall. They form a family, which is 
situated in a certain region R. Now in what sense can we say 
that at a certain time t the family occupies the whole of that 
region ? Clearly only in a very odd sense • We may say that 
the family has at that time a multitude of constituents which 
together make it up, and that some of these are in one part of the 
region and some in another. But we do not reaUy mean that 
they all exist simultaneously : we only mean that they are 
contemporary alternatives. Not more than one or two wiU be 
actually existing at the time /, perhaps none at all ; the rest, 
or perhaps all, are only obtainable. * ■» 

Thus if we say that at a certain moment the family F is 
situated in the region R, we only mean that all over the 
boundaries of the region certain mutually confamihar sense- 
data are obtainable, one or two of which are perhaps actually 
being obtained. Now, eis we saw before, this does mean that 
the whole region isj differentiated from neighbouring regions : 
but only in the sense that at that moment the whole if it is 
' reserved ' for certain sense-data, if they should happen to 
come into existence, just as a whole compartment m a railway 
carriage is reserved for a certam party of travellers, if they 
should happen to catch the train. It does not mean that the 
whole region is actually ‘ taken ’ by the collection of sense-data 
for which it is ‘ reserved '. Indeed, it is quite certain that the 

(A 100-103). I do not think that Kant's doctrine in this point neiM 
be taken m a subjective idealist sense, even if he hims elf tddk it st^ 
as many of his followers certainly have. 
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whole of it cannot possibly be ' taken For that would 
require that there should be an infinitely numerous collection 
of observers all round the place at the same time ; there is no 
other way in which all the sense-data can be actualized. 

Now, it is true that a somewhat similar distinction applies to 
ph3^ical occupancy also. Of the causal characteristics by 
reference to which the physical occupancy of a region Is defined 
some at any rate are actually manifested only at intervals 
during the period of occupancy, not continuously (as indeed 
their alternative name of ‘powers’ clearly indicates). And 
when they are not being actually manifested they are indeed 
genuinely present in the region, and their presence still serves 
to differentiate the region from other regions ; but they are 
only present in an indirect and secondary manner. The region 
surrounding the magnet does still continue to be a magnetic 
fidd, even at times when no pieces of iron or the like are about. 
But this only means that if such a thing comes mto the region 
it will be attracted 

So far, then, there is certainly a parallel between the general 
nature of physical eccupancy and the general nature of family- 
occupancy. But when we consider particular manifestations 
of these two' modes of occupancy, the parallel breaks down. 
For the causal characteristics are sometimes actuahzed m those 
parts of the region in which the sense-data are not being 
actualized. Moreover, they can be actualized all ove’" the 
region at the same time and the sense-data cannot 

We shall give two instances. Consider first the thermal field 
connected with a red-hot lump of coal. When I take the red- 
hot coal out of the fire and look at it, only the front of it is 
present to my senses : in all the region reserved for that family 
of sense-data only one sense-datum is actual at that moment. 
But the causal characteristics of the coal are manifested, behind, 
above, below, and to the sides of it. A piece of butter is melted 
here, a piece of paper is curled up over there, somewhere else 
a handkerchief is scorched, and the eyebrows of the observer 
are singed — all at the same time. 

Again, let us consider impenetrability. If the stone wall is 
impenetrable, there will be occasions in which its impene- 
trability is actually manifested in all directions at the same 
time. It is not a case of simultaneous alternatives merely ; 
it is not merely that at a given moment it will resist the assart 
of a foreign family either on this side or on that, whichever 
you like ; it is a case of simultaneous actualization. ThvLS if 
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a man walks into the wall from the South and a cow walks 
into it from the North, and a shower of rain falls on it from 
above and the earth presses on it from below, all at the same 
time, it is impenetrable to all of them at once : all of them are 
actually resisted at the same time. 

Now these examples show clearly that there are certain cases 
at any rkte in which causal characteristics are manifested in 
a place, in such a way that the family which is situated in that 
place cannot conceivably be their subject. For the causal 
characteristics are actually being manifested in many parts of- 
a region all at once, at a time when the family is actually 
manifested only in one small part of it , so that in most or^ 
perhaps all tf the required places, the alleged subject af theji 
charactenstics just is not there t* be the subject of them. 

But not only are there certam cases where there is an obvious 
failure of correspondence between the family and the causal 
charactenstics in respect of actual manifestation It seems 
plain that there never could be such a correspondence. It is 
impossible for a family to be actually manifested by sense- 
data in every part of a region at the same tune, since this would 
require the existence of an infinitely numerous collection of 
observers occupying an infinitely numerous collection of points 
of view all round the region (and indeed inside it as well) : 
whereas such a causal characteristic as impenetrability or 
magnetism is certainly not incapable of such simultaneous and 
pervasive manifestations. But if so, the family cannot be the 
physical occupant ; the parts of which it is made up do* not* 
possess the required sort of simultaneity It is a whole not 
of simultaneous existents, but as to the greater part of it, and 
even on occasions entirely, of simultaneous alternatives. 
That is the only sense in which it can be said to ‘ be ’ all at 
once and to occupy the whole of the region at once. 

r 

So far we have only been considering the manner in which a 
place IS physically occupied at a certain moment. If now we 
consider the manner in which it is physically occupied dunng 
a certain period, we shall come to similar conclusions and for 
similar reasons. 

It is certam that when a family prolongs itself through a 
period of time, the occurrence of actual sense-data which are 
members of it is usually intermittent. Thus a certain family 
belonging to a thing T prolongs itself throughout certain 
afternoon. But perhaps only two or three sentient beings 
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pass that way aU the afternoon : if so, only two or three 
sense-data of the family actnally exist in all that time, and 
each of them only lasts for a second or two. (Of course they 
are obtainable at any moment ; but it is of actual existence 
that we are speaking.) 

Now, it is true that in respect of some of the corresponding ^ 
causal characteristics there is a similar intermittency. Let us 
say, for argument’s sake, in respect of them all. Let us con- 
cede for the moment (a large and dubious concession) that there 
is none of T's powers which is actualized continuously through- 
out the whole period. Yet although there are intermissions 
on both sides, there is no invariable concomitance between these 
intermissions. When the sense-data cease to be actualized, 
we do not find that the causal characteristics also cease to be 
actualized : quite the contrary, they go on just as before. 
If they do cease to be actualized, it is because some other causal 
characteristics are actualized in something else ; the actuahz- 
ing or non-actuahzing of sense-data has nothing to do with it. 
The sun, for instance, ceases to warm the stone and to cast a 
shadow because a«cloud has got in the way, not because we 
have ceased to look up into the sky. 

We may offer some other instances. When a magnetized 
bar is concealed in my pocket no actual sense-data of that 
family exist. But the magnetic field remams actual enough. 
If a compass is moved near to the place where the sens»*-data 
would be if they existed, the needle is still deflected exactly as 
before. The magnetic' field ts intermittent in its manifesta- 
tions ; but what stops it from being actually manifested is 
absence of suitable foreign families, not the non-actualization 
of sense-data belonging to the magnet itself. 

The stone wall will provide us with another example. As 
I walk along the road alone in the dusk, I do not see.the wall 
and am too far away to touch it ; the sense-data of its family, 
though still obtainable, are none of them actual. Yet the 
caus^ characteristics proper to the wall are still actually 
manifested in their usual place. For if I throw a ball m that 
direction, it still rebounds back to me m the usual way. The 
cutting off of the sense-data does not prevent the impene- 
trability from being actual. 

The same instance shows that ' passive ’ powers (to use 
Locke's language) are just as independent of actual sense-data 

^ i e ttfese which axe present in the place where the family is and 
detenmne its mode of physical occupiraness.^ 
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as * active ’ ones. Those changes in the mode of prolongation 
of foreign families (and the corresponding changes m the mode 
of occupiedness of foreign places) which result from the physical 
occupiedness of a place slid actually occur, whether or not any 
actual sense-data of Ihose famihes happen to exist. During 
part of (ts journey, I do not see the ball ; but its course is 
reversed hone the less, and when it returns it has a wet patch 
on it. So also the butter which I leave by the fire when I go 
out of the room has melted during my absence ; the butter- 
family has altered its mode of prolongation, m respect of shape 
and colour, and a different region is physically occupied and by 
different causal characteristics But no actual sense-data have 
existed during my absence. 

Such facts as these show that the family is not the subject of 
those causal characteristics in terms of which physical occu- 
pancy is defined. For how can actual and mamfest charac- 
teristics be said to characterize something at a time when the 
alleged charactenzandum is but a system of potentialities ? A 
compass needle is actually deflected by an unseen magnet. 
To say that the magnetic attractiveness characterizes a collec- 
tion none of whose members actually exist at the time is really 
to say that they characterize nothmg at all Of* course there 
is a relation between the family and the magnetic attractive- 
ness ; but it is not that of subject to characteristic. It is a 
spatted, relation : the magnetic attractiveness is mamfested all 
round the place where the family is Jocated. We may add^ 
that this failure of correspondence between the family and* the ' 
causal characteristics m respect of continuous actualization is 
not merely something occasional and exceptional, which hap- 
pens in the case of a few families only. On the contrary, there 
is reason to think that it never fails to happen. That sense- 
data ot a certain family should be continuously obtained 
throughout the whole of a certain period would require that 
there should be absolutely continuous observation all through 
the penod ; and it is extremely unhkely that this condition is 
ever fulfilled except for very short periods. (We must remem- 
ber that even a blink would interrupt the continuity of our 
observation.) But it is clear that causal characteristics often 
continue to be actually mamfested for very long periods, even 
throughout many ages. Thus for thousands of years a rock 
continues without any intermission to re^t the pressure of 
other rocks piled up above it. And it seems extrenftly likely 
that so long as a physical occupant continues to exist and to 
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occupy space it is always actually manifesting some causal 
characteristics or other. Most of them, no doubt, suffer inter- 
missions on occasion (though not all simultaneously), i.e. 
relapse into mere potentialities : some are lost altogether in 
course of time, and some new ones are added. But probably 
there are some few which continue to be actually m^ifested 
so long as the physical occupant continues in being at all ; 
e.g. gravitational attractiveness, and in the case of terrestrial 
objects, impenetrability both as against whatever object it rests 
upon, and as against the atmosphere by which it is surrounded. 

In the above argument we have used the language of subjects 
and characteristics, and have tried to show that a family is 
not the sort of entity which could be the subject of those causal 
characteristics which are found to be actually manifested. 
But in case this should seem an old-fashioned and question- 
begging way of speaking, we may point out that the argument 
can equally well be stated in ^e more modem language of 
‘ facts ’. Between the fact that something is actually manifest- 
ing magnetic attractiveness and the fact that such and such 
sense-data would exist if there were observers at such and such 
points of view — between these two facts there is not the same 
kind of relation as there is between two facts about the same 
particular, e.g. between the fact that Jones is thinking of fifty- 
two and the fact that he would be angry if any one spoke to 
him. The fact that something is manifesting magnetic attrac- 
tiveness is a fact about a particular (what particular we have 
not' yet decided). But the fact that the sense-data would 
exist if there were observers at such and such points of view 
— this is not a fact about particulars at all ; for the very 
existence of these sense-data is admittedly at best proble- 
matical, and indeed we may happen to know that they do 
not actually exist. Like other ‘ existential ’ facts, it is really 
about certain universals (e.g. redness, hafdness) and is to the 
effect that they would then have instances. 

It comes to this then. If we insist on attributing causal 
characteristics to families (or to their visuo-tactual solids) we 
must radically alter our conception of what a family is. We 
must say that it has a further constituent over and above the 
actual and obtainable sense-data — a constituent of an entirely 
new kind, whose mode of situation in space and of persistence 
through time are both independent of, and different in their 
very nature from, the mode of situation and of persistence which 
bdongs to the sensory part of it. We shall then have to a dmit 
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that the family is more than a mere system of sense-data, and 
the visuo-tactual solid more than merely visuo-tactual ; and 
we ^all have to admit also that the physical or causal part of 
its being is in no way dependent upon the sensory part, though 
united with it by spatial coincidence and by the consequent 
concomitant variation of the visuo-tactual standard solid with 
the causal* constituent in respect of shape, size, and situation. 
Thus there are two distinct entities, not one, whatever names 
we call them by. And it seems better to mean by ' family ’ 
(likewise by ‘ visuo-tactual solid ’) simply a system of actual and 
obtainable sense-data, which is the way we have used the word 
all along ; and to call the causally-characterized something, the 
physical occupant, by its accustomed name of physical object. 
And it is quite clear that in the original meaning of the word — 
the meaning in which the Phenomenalist used it when stating 
his thesis — ^the family is not the physical occupant. 

Moreover, in the process of mutual confirmation which leads 
to perceptual assurance it is not merely a family of sense-data 
that we ‘ construct ’, i.e. become s}mgnostically conscious of ; 
we are also doing something else. The existence of a family 
was not the whole of what we took for granted at the begin- 
ning; its nature or constitution is not all that*we seek to 
determine further in the course of the process. From the 
first we took for granted the existence of two things (or, if you 
will, of , a two-fold thing), a family of sense-data and a something 
which ^ysically occupies the place where the family is ; and 
we seek further determination of the causal charactenstics of 
the second no less than of the sensory constitution of the first. 
At each step we further deteimme both and confirm the 
existence of both. Later on we shall have to discuss their 
relation more fully. For the present we have to insist that 
although, united both in their existence and in their presence 
to consciousness, they are none the less distmet. 

We must conclude, then, that Phenomenalism is false. The 
mode of being which a family has is such, and its manner of 
occupying space and continuing through tune — ^m other words, 
the mode of unity which belongs to it — is such, that it is not 
capable of physic^y occupying a place, though it is capable of 
being situated in one. Phenomenalism is only plausible so 
long as we do not examine the nature of families too closely : 
and so slip into thinking of a family as if it consisted of % 
plurality of actually existent particulars (simultaneous and 
successive), neglecting that heterogeneity, that large or indeed 
20 
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overwheLming admixture of the merely obtainable, whidi is 
diaracteristic of it. But although Phenomenalism must be 
rejected, it is of great service in forcing us to scrutinize very 
carefully our beliefs about the material world and todiminate 
all unnecessary and unwarrantable elements from our con- 
ception of matter ; and we may suspect that a prudent philoso- 
pher will keep as close to it as he possibly can. * 

But can we say an]^hing more about ph}^cal objects 
except that they possess such and such causd characteristics 
(impenetrability or obstacularity being in every case one of 
them) ? We can say that they have such and such sizes, 
shapes and positions at such and such dates, and that they 
change these in various ways. But from these facts we can 
infer very little. We can indeed infer that they have intrinsic 
qualities of some kind or other. For nothing can have only 
causal characteristics, since these presuppose relation to some- 
thing else for those changes to occur in by reference to which 
the causal characteristics are defined ; and it follows from 
the very notion ofcrelations that the whole being of somethmg 
cannot consist in its relations to other things — else there 
would be nothing to be related. Position and size are likewise 
relational ; and shape cannot constitute the intrinsic nature 
of anything — else there would be nothing to be ‘ shaped ’. 
But although physical objects must have some intrinsic 
qualities or other, we have no means of knowing the specific 
nature of those qualities. Nor can any conceivable advance 
in Natural Science bring us a step nearer to this. Science can 
only show that the causal characteristics of a complex object, 
e.g. a stick of cordite, are dependent on the causal character- 
istics of its mmute parts and upon their spatial relations 
to each other. It cannot tell us anything about the, intrinsic 
qualities of the minute parts, nor does itv attempt to do so. 

It has indeed been suggested by Dr. Broad ^ that some at 
least of these intrinsic qualities must be ' spread out ' or 
‘ extensible ’ in the way m which colour is spread out over 
a visual sense-datum ; this would apparently mean that the 
physical object has an intrinsic quality such that every 
member of any set of spatial parts of the object also has it.* 

^C£. The Mtnd and tis Place in Nature, p. 207. 

* * Must the parts be above a certain degree of smallness 7 In the 
case of a Ibd sense-datmn it seems that they must be above the size of 
the minimum visible if they, too, are & red. 
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But this does not really follow from what we know (though 
of course it may in fact be true). For physical occupation 
differs essentially from sensory occupation. When a visual 
sense-datum occupies a place in a visual field, i.e. stands in 
sense-given relations to other visual sense-data, it does seem 
clear that nothing could conceivably stand in such relations 
without having an extensible quality in the sense just ex- 
plained. But this is not at all the way in which a ph3reical 
object physically occupies a place. (Of course a physical 
object may also sometimes or always occupy a place in some 
further way, which does resemble sensory occupation : but 
we have no positive reason for thinkmg that it does.) 
Physical occupation is of a purely causal sort. When a thing 
physically occupies a place, all we know is that its charac- 
teristic effects are hable to occur in any part of a certain 
region at a certain time : every part of the region where a 
certain visuo-tactual solid is, or at least every part above a 
certain size, is impenetrable to other visuo-tactual solids,^ 
and the region surrounding this is a physical field of such and 
such a sort. We may compare this sort ^f occupation with 
the military or the legal sort. When an army is in occupation 
of a town, or a settler occupies a piece of land, this does not 
mean that some pecuhar ‘ soldierly ' quahty is manifested in 
every square yard of the town or again that there is a 
‘ Smithlph ' quality manifested in every portion of Mr. Smith’s 
piece of land. It only means that certain effects occur in every 
person of a certain kind who comes near enough (every enemy ' 
or trespasser) ; and in particular it means that the town or 
the land is impenetrable by such people. 

It might indeed be said that the causal characteristics of 
the physical object are in some sense ' spread out ’ aU over 
the regiqn which the object physically occupies — in the sense 
that they are displayed in all parts of it as well as in the 
whole. But even this statement needs qualification. For the 
causal characteristics displayed in the several parts need not 
be of the same determinate kind as those displayed in the 
whole. Thus inside a clock there are cog-wheels and springs, 
but not clocks; and inside a hving thing there are always 

* No doubt there are vanous sorts of radiation to which it is not 
impenetrable. But we are speakmg only of ‘ macroscopic ' causal 
characteristics in terms of which everyday things like rocks and magneta 
“are defined. We may add tiiat all our behefs about ‘ mjgroscopic * 
entities are based upon exainii]a.tion of such everyday large-scale things, 
whose existence therefore is much more certam than theirs is. 
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regions, if we take them small enough, in which physico- 
chemic^ and not vital characteristics are manifested. And 
even if the causal characteristics are thus ‘ spread out ' it 
does not follow that the intrinsic qualities of the whole object 
(whatever they are) are in any analogous way ‘ spread out ', 
i.e. that they are homogeneous with the intrinsic qu^ities of 
every member of every set of parts of it. 

We must therefore maintain that we have no determinate 
knowledge of the intrinsic qualities of the physical object 
(or physical occupant), though we do know that it has some 
intrinsic qualities or other ; we only have determinate know- 
ledge of those causal characteristics in which physical 
occupancy consists. It follows that the term ' ph}^cal 
object ’ has reference, as it were, only to a certain of&ce or 
function ; it does not connote a thing of such and such an 
intrinsic nature (though what it connotes has of course got 
one) — ^it is like ‘ postman ’ and not hke ‘ man '. And for all 
we know these causal characteristics may be but an insig- 
nificant part of the total bemg of the things which they 
characterize ; so insignificant indeed (even as compared with 
the totahty of their causal charactenstics, to say nothing of 
their others) that if we knew more we might conceivably think 
that to call them phj^ical objects at all is a very inadequate, 
though stdl true, way of spesiking : just as it would be a very 
inadequate though true way of speaking to call a statue a large 
lump of stone, and again the fact that a man is a postman 
'may be by no means the most important fact about him. 
In particular, they may well be less separate from one another 
than a study of these sensibly manifested causal characteristics 
of them would lead us to expect. Whatever Nature is in its 
intrinsic being, at any rate it is more than merely Nature. 

So far, Kant’s conception of the thing in itself s,eems to 
be substantially justified. But first, the 'distinction between 
it and the phenomenal, i e. perceptible, object ^ should be 
taken as a distinction between the whole being and a part 

^ Whether Kant himself supposed that the phenomenal object was 
manufactured by our nunds is a question which we need not discuss. 
That he sometimes thought this is quite possible ; that he always or 
even usually did is extremely difficult to beheve. In any case, if he did, 
he was certainly wrong But fortunately the main contentions of the 
Cntique, though often carelessly stated, are mdependent of this error. 
Cf. p. 286, above. 1 am assunung of course that a phenomenal object or • 
Erschetnu^ is not one smgle sense-datuqi, but that to which a number 
of sense-data are ' refen^ ' m the act of synthesis (or syngnosis). 
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of the being of one single something, and not as a distinction 
between two sepatate somethings. Secondly, the popular 
doctrine that it is ‘unknown and unknowable', however 
brilliant the metaphors which it is the custom to use in ex- 
pounding it, of course rests upon a whole series of gross con- 
fusions^ (i) between perceptual consciousness and other forms 
of cognitive consciousness, (2) between determinate and 
indeterminate knowledge, (3) between knowledge and rational 
conviction, (4) between acquaintance with something and 
knowledge (or again rational conviction) about it. And Locke 
is also right to say that ' we know not the essence of matter ', 
i.e. we do not know the intnnsic characteristics upon which 
physical, i.e space-occupational, characteristics are dependent. 
We may remark, lastly, that it does not seem necessary that 
a region occupied by a visuo-tactual sohd (and therefore by 
a family of sense-data) should also be physically occupied. 
But we do find as a matter of fact that regions occupied by 
visuo-tactual solids are always impenetrable ; and usually 
they are the centre of physical fields also. Thus we can 
reasonably assume that any particular region occupied by a 
visuo-tactual sohd will also be ph5^ically occupied, until it 
is proved not to be ; and this is fortunate, for if ’we could not 
our senses would be of httle use to us. 

Are' 4 here, on the other hand, impenetrable regions which 
are not occupied by visuo-tactual soUds, and physical fields^ 
not having visuo-tactual solids in their region of maximum 
intensity ^ There are certainly grounds for thinking that 
there are physically occupied regions having in them no 
visuo-tactual solid (and no family) accessible to human senses : 
the region occupied by an electron would be an instance. 
But it is impossible to prove that they are not occupied by 
some sort of sensory solids analogous in structure to those 
with which our senses make us famihar, though not consisting 
of visual and tactual constituents^; and I suspect that we 
usually think of them as if they were. On the other hand, it 
would be rash to assert that they are thus sensibly occupied. 
However this may be, such ‘ microscopic ’ physical objects 
do have a very close connexion with ordinary ‘ macroscopic ’ 

* Thus the mythical bishop who asked his neighbour at dinner ' Nox 
Professor, what colour is an electron ’ * was not quite so fo(^|sh as he is 
commonly taken to be. Cf. Kant on the Postulates 0/ Empirical 
Thought. 
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visuo-tactual solids and with ' large-scale ' families composed 
of ordinary sense-data. In the fimt place we should have no 
empirical evidence of their existence at all were it not for 
the specific changes which occur in the mode of prolongation 
of ordinary ‘ large-scale ’ families in certain neighbourhoods, 
for instance, changes in those belonging to measuring instru- 
ments ^ or to photographic plates. And secondly, they are 
as a rule either located in some part of the region occupied 
by an ordinary macroscopic visuo-tactual solid (i.e. by the 
standard solid of an ordinary macroscopic family), or at any 
rate they emanate from it. 

Now it is only ordinary macroscopic objects such as tables and 
rocks, and the relation of them to sense-data, which concern us 
in this book, for it is only such things as these which can be said 
to be ' perceived ’ in either of the two senses of the word • ; and 
it is at any rate clear that all our knowledge of the physical 
world, both of its macroscopic members and of its microscopic 
ones, is based entirely on our observation of ordinary large-scale 
objects, and therefore upon acquaintance with sense-data. It 
is tn terms of sense-data that every physical object, be it small 
or great, perceptible or not, has eventually to be described : 
and if it cannot be described in terms of ‘ its own ' faimly of 
sense-data (obtamed or obtainable) with whose nuclear visuo- 
tactual solid it is coincident, then it must be described in terms 
of ‘ foreign ' families of sense-data whose mode of sdf-pro- 
r longation alters in its reighbourhood. If it is not related at 
least to obtainable sense-data in at least one of these ways, 
then though it may be an indispensable mathematical device 
or a helpful ' model ’ for the imagination, assuredly it cannot 
be called a physical object. To this extent the PhenomenaUstic 
philosophers are in the right. 

We must not, however, infer from this, as some have, that 
before there were any men or other sentient animals the 
physical world did not exist. In the first place there is no 
a priori reason why sense-data should not have been obtainable 
at that time, even though there was no one who actually 
obtained them ; if there had been observers at such and such 

1 It may be allowable to remmd Sir Arthur Eddmgton that measuring 
instruments are as much physical objects as chairs or elephants We 
cannot possibly define a physical object as a class of pomter-ieadmgs 
^ he seems to wish to do) ; for what is the dial that is read, and what 
IS a pomts- ? Cf The Nature of the Physical World, pp. 251-3. 

* 1 e these and only these (0) are what we have perceptual conscious- 
ness of, and (b) axe present to our senses. 
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points of view, surely there would have been such and sudi 
sense-data, of the same types as those we sense now.^ If so, 

‘ there were ' these families of sense-data just as ‘ there are ’ 
now, and they prolonged themselves through time in various 
ways ; and then, as now, there were regions at and near the 
boundaries of which such and such alterations occurred in 
their modes of self-prolongation. For as we have seen, the 
being and the self-prolongation of families (including of course 
visuo-tactual solids) is independent of the actual obtaining 
of sense-data. Thus although the term ‘ physical object ' 
is meaningless apart from reference to sense-data, there might 
perfectly well have been physical objects at times when no 
actual sense-data had as yet existed : it is enough if the sense- 
data were obtainable. So also there may perfectly well now 
be physical objects at places in which no sense-data actually 
exist or ever have existed, e.g in the interior of the earth or 
on the other side of the moon. If pre-human or pre-animal 
objects are rejected, so ought contemporary imperceptible 
ones to be. And since no philosopher does in fact deny the 
existence of the second, none ought to deily the existence of 
the first ; for logically they are upon exactly the same footing. 

And secondly, we have positive reasons for thinking that 
physical objects did in fact exist before there were any sentient 
animals We are certain that physical objects exist now, e.g. 
the earth ; and they would not be what they are if they them- 
selves or other objects of the same g%ner^ type (eg. masses, 
of incandescent vapour) had not existed in the remote paSt. 

‘ But what was actually happening at that time ? ' we may 
be asked. ' It is not sufficient to say what sense-data might 
have been existing.’ For that matter, we may answer, what 
is actually happening at present ? All we can say is that at- 
present,, when there are percipients obtaining actual sense- 
data, physical objedts are so situated and so move that some- 
times one region and sometimes another is impenetrable and 
is the centre of a physical field Beyond this we know nothing 
of what is happening ; or it may even be as Kant thought, 
that this is all that is happening, and that so far as the extra- 
physical portion of their nature goes temporal predicates are 
not applicable to objects at all. At any rate this constitutes 
the whole nature of all such happenings as can properly be 
called phs^sical. Now in principle, though not in detail, Wfe 
know just as much as ^s about the ph3rsical Happenings 
^ Cf. Berkeley on the Mosaic account of the Creation, 
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which occurred before sentience began ; for those like these 
present ones are only desciibable in terms of the regions which 
they rendered impenetrable and which they made to be 
ph3^cal fields — ^that is. by reference to families and visuo* 
tactual solids standing in such and such temporal and spatial 
relations to ecich other. And we know as little of the intrinsic 
qualities of the ph3^cal objects which now exist 'as of the 
intrinsic characteristics of those which then existed. 

What is true is that there were then no actual sense-data. 
It is also true that although there was time in the sense of 
temporal order there was no fdt passage of time, and it did 
not have that characteristic wluch we may call ‘ felt muchness ’. 
Thus those not uncommon writers who try to frighten or to 
humiliate then fellow rational beings, by insisting on the vast 
age of the earth, or again of the stdiar system, and comparing 
it with the insignificantly short penod during which sentient 
animals have existed, are the victims of a simple confusion. 
When no actual sense-data as yet existed, periods of time 
could indeed be ' long ’ in the sense of longer than an assigned 
period which we' t^e as standard. But they could not 
possibly have been terrifying or tedious ; apart from sentience, 
time passes neither quickly nor slowly. And if imagination 
is to be indulged and emotions evoked, I do not know why 
we might not equally well imagine a superhuman conscious 
being for whom a million milhon years pass as quickly, as five 
minutes do for us, andv(Jiy we might not measure the imaginary 
^ felt muchness of those years by his imaginary sense-data, instead 
of measuring it by those of an equally imaginary human perci- 
pient. Similar considerations apply to size. In the absence of 
sense-data it is simply meaningless to describe any size as ‘ over- 
whelming '. It may be many times greater than some assigned 
unit ; but in a mere numerical ratio there is nothing to ‘ over- 
whelm ’ any one. Besides, you may take any unit you please. 

At the beginning of Chapter VIII we set ourselves the 
following question : When a number of sense-data belong to 
the same material thing, how are those sense-data related to 
one another ? What sort of group do they form ? We 
hoped that the answer to this question would throw light 
upon the ‘ belonging to ' relation itself. And certainly we 
axe now able to state at least certain conditions which have to, 
be fulfilled if a particular sense-datum s is to belong to a 
certain material thin g M. 
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First, 5 must be a member of a family of sense-data pro- 
longing itself through time and having for its ‘ centre ' a 
standud solid situated in a certain place in the system of 
standard solids. 

Secondly, the place where the standard solid (and therefore 
the faxttily) is situated must also be physically occupied, i.e. 
certain causal characteristics must be manifested there. 

It may be thought that this just is the definition of 
‘ belonging to ', and that ' s belongs to M ' is equivalent to 
‘ There is one and only one family of sense-data which is 
coincident with M, and s is a member of that family '. The 
objection to this is that it identifies the material thing with 
the mere physical object, 1 e. with what we have called the 
‘ physical occupant ’ : which (as we have seen) is just an 
entity characterized by certain causal characteristics or powers 
manifesting themselves in a certain region at a certain time. 
That a material thing is not merely a family of sense-data, 
as the Phenomenalists think, is clear But is it not equally 
clear that it is not merely a physical occupant either ? Let 
us take instances. A material thing is ^ch an entity as a 
tree, a rock, a table, a cat. As soon as we reflect upon what 
we mean when we use such a word as ‘ table", it becomes 
perfectly obvious that we mean something in which a par- 
ticular sort of family of sense-data is an ingredient. We mean 
neithca^the family alone, nor the physic^ object alone, but 
something which consists of both : we mean a certain sort o{ 
family together with the physical object which is coinddent 
with it. This whole complex, and nothing less, is the table. 
The Causal Theory identifies the complex with one of its 
elements. Phenomenalism with the other ; to guard against 
these errors it is convenient to call the complex ‘ the complete 
thing ’/ What we mean in ordinary hfe by such terms as 
‘ the material world ’ or ‘ Nature ' is the system of all the 
complete things that there are 

I do not know how to prove that by words like ‘ matter ' 
and ' material thing ’ we always mean complexes of this sort. 
It seems to me simply obvious. Yet it is certain that they 
have often been thought to mean just physical occupants : 
indeed this has been the prevalent opinion among philosophers 
for the past three centuries. Why have they thought this 
when the evidence of reflection is so clearly against thenf? 
Perhaps because they supposed that if we meant b^ ‘ material 
thing' something in wUch sense-data are ingredients, then 
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there could be no instances of material thinghood at all, 
whereas it is perfectly plain that there are. And the reason 
why they supposed this was that they began by accepting 
wilhout criticism some form of the Causal Theory, and hdd 
that ‘ bdonging to ’ can only mean ‘ being a remote effect of 
Being satisfied with this, they never paid much attention to 
the relations which sense-data belonging to the saOie thing 
have to one another, and so they never reached the notion 
of a family of sense-data at all. 

j^^ow if sense-data had been entirely isolated fulgurations, 
if they had just been related to each other by the relation 
of temporal continuity (which is the most daring suggestion 
that these philosophers entered upon ^), then it woidd have 
been plausible to deny that they are constituents of material 
things, and to identify material things with physical occupants ; 
there would then have been nothing to suggest that they were 
related to material things in any but a purely causal way.* 
(The suggestion, however, is rather an academic one, for 
had it been so, we should have had no consciousness of the 
material world at ail.) But in fact sense-data cohere together 
in families, and families are coincident with physical occu- 
pants : indeed a physical occupant of the ordinary macro- 
scopic sort is defined as a caus^ly charactenzed entity with 
which a family of sense-data is coincident. It simply is not 
the case that the sense-data and the physical occupants are 
related only in a causal way, though doubtless they are in 
fact causally related ; and it simply is the case that thanks 
to this coincidence they form a complex of quite another 
sort. And this other sort of complex is precisely what we 
all have in mind when we speak about a ‘ piece of matter ' 
or a ‘ material thing ’ : for instance, about a table, a rock, 
a tree or a cat. All these terms stand for what we have 
called complete things, consisting both of physical occupants 
and of families coincident with them. 

1 1 cannot see that there is anything particularly helpful m the notion 
of a ' presentation continuum '. It does nothing whatever to solve the 
problems which Hume and Reid, for instance, were grappling with. 
For the contmuum, though no doubt real enough, is of the wrong kind. 
Sense-data belongmg to different things can be contmuous in this way, 
e.g. when we glance over all the things m a certam room, or even when 
we pass from waking to dreanung. Before we can get consciousness of 
material things, we must break np this contmuum, and find othbr 
rations bq^een its component ‘ presentations ’. 

* We may remember that an isolated sense-datum is, strictly speak- 
ing, nowhere m the space of the material world. Cf . pp. 246-2 52, above. 
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I may add that if we have to choose between the two 
erroneous views, that which reduces the material thing to 
the physical object, and that which reduces it to the fa^y, 
we had much letter choose the second. A pure family does 
have many of the properties which we require a material 
thing to* have : it is public, it is located in space, it prolongs 
itsdf thr&ugh time and from place to place. But a pure 
physical object is something so shadowy that we can scarcely 
conceive of it at all. In order to describe it in any definite 
way, e.g. to attribute to it a particular shape or size or location, 
and a determinate sort of causal characteristics, we have to 
conceive it to be related to certain families, with whose 
members we are actually acquainted in sense. 

The correct definition of ‘ belonging to ' is therefore as 
follows : ' s belongs to M ' is equiv^ent to — 

(1) s is a member of a family of sense-data F. 

(2) There is a physical occupant O, with which F is co- 

incident. 

(3) M consists of F and O in conjunction. 

If we want a name for this theory of belbnging to, we may 
call it the Collective Dehtnttahon Theory This name lays 
stress upon the two most important points : that the primary 
relation is one between an entire family and a materi^ thing, 
the relation between individual sense-datum and thing being 
derivative ; and that the family is related to the material 
thing by delimiting or coinciding ^yith the physical (i.e. 
physically occupative) portion of the thing. 

This result may perhaps be set in a clearer light if we add 
a few words on the nature of Secondary Qualities : these are 
such qualities as black, red, hard, smooth, hot. Two views 
have commonly been held about them : on the one hand, 
that they do not characterize material things at aU, so that 
it is just false to say that the cat is black or the table is smooth : 
on the other, that they do characterize material things, but are 
not really qualities but only powers or causal characteristics. 
On the second view, which is the one usually adopted by 
Locke, the statement ' the cat is black ' only means that the 
cat has the characteristic of causing black sense-data. Plainly 
this is the more plausible view of the two, for plainly such 
, statements are often true, and it does at least admit this^ 
though it gives a most pnplausible analjreis of them, which 
does not correspond in the least to what we really mean. 
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But what led philosophers to put forward so odd a theory ? 
They thought that the only alternative was to say that &e 
cat has many colours at once, for different people sense 
different colours when they look at it. Accordingly they 
suggested that such terms as black really have two distinct 
meanings : on the one hand, ‘ black ' means a certain sense- 
given quality, which is actually found in certain individual 
sense-^ta ; on the other, a certain power or causal character- 
istic inhering in physical occupants. Now it is quite true that 
' black ’ does have two meanings : but it seems to me that 
these philosophers have got the second one quite wrong, 
owing to their ignorance of the existence of families. In its 
second meaning ‘ black ' is what we have called a collective 
characteristic, inhenng not in any single sense-datum, but 
in a faintly of sense-data taken as a whole. It is what we 
called above a standard quality of the family : it is that 
sensible though not necessarily sensed quality by reference to 
which (as their common limit) the various qualities of the 
various visual members of the family can be ordered in a 
system of gradual transition series. And because the complete 
cat includes the family as well as the coincident physical 
occupant, we can attnbute this standard quality to the cat 
as a whole, though by no means to its purely physical part 
taken alone. 

Indeed were this not so, we should never have the right 
to say that the cat is black. We should have to say that it 
mahUs black, as it makes a mewing sound. And plain people, 
who have not yet discovered that visual sense-data are causey 
dependent on the thing that they belong to, would never 
be able to apply the adjective to cats at all. 

The right conclusion is, on the contrary, that colour and 
other secondary qualities belong to complete things.no less 
than primary qualities do, and are no les!5 essential to them. 
And as the complete thing is what we all mean by * a piece 
of matter ’, we can and must say that secondary quahties 
no less than primary ones are qualities of matter, nor could 
there possibly be a piece of matter which did not possess them. 

We saw in Chapter VII that our assurance with regard to 
the existence and character of a particular material ^ng is 
got by a further-specification process which supervenes upon« 
an original acceptance. Our study, of the relations between 
sense-^ta in the last two chapters has incidentally thrown 
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further lig^t upon the nature of this process. We can now 
see that in taking for granted the existence of a material 
thing to which a particular sense-datum belongs, we are 
also taking for granted that there is a family of sense-data 
of which this sense-datum is a member. And in order to 
determine further the nature of the thing, we are bound to 
determine further the nature and constitution of the family 
— ^what other sense-data it consists of besides the first, what 
sort of situation it has, and particularly what sort of standard 
solid is its nucleus. And when at the end we are assured 
of the existence of a particular sort of material thing, say a 
tobacco-tin, a very important part of what we are assured of 
is, the existence of a particular sort of family having a standard 
solid of such and such a shape (here cylmdncal). Indeed the 
Phenomenalists are very nearly right in sajdng that this is 
dU that we are assured of : but not quite — ^for we are also 
assured that in the place where the family is situated certain 
causal characteristics are persistently or intermittently mani- 
fested, in other words, that the place is also physically 
occupied. • 

We can also clear up two further points which have been 
left in some obscurity. When the original sense-datum is 
said to ' specify in greater or less degree ’ the front surface 
of the thing, the reference is pnmarily to the surface of the 
standartf^sdid of the family which we are taking the sense- 
datum to be a member of. And the gense-datum ‘ specifies ' 
it as follows. If the sense-datum is a member of a familjr* 
at all, then it is either a nuclear member or a member of a 
distortion series. If it is a nuclear member, it is actually a 
constituent of the front surface of the standard solid, and its 
shape differs from the shape of that only in not having the 
maximum degree of differentiation (not in being distorted 
perspectivally or otherwise). We know then that if the sense- 
datum is nudear, the front surface of the standard solid has 
approximately such and such a shape. On the other hand it 
may be ‘ imperfectly ’ constructible, or not at all ; — ^if so, 
it must be a member of a distortion series. Even then we 
are stiU able to guess what sort of shape it is a distortion of. 
For it is an empirical fact that these series proceed according 
to certain rules, for instance, the rules of perspective or of re- 
^ fractive distortion. (These rules, we may note, have nothir^ 
to do with the causation of sense-data : they simply state the 
way in which certain sinse-data are actually found to be 
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rdated in series.) But of course from mere inspection of one 
sense-datum we cannot tell which particular type of series it 
has a place in, e.g. whether merely perspectival or worse, nor 
therefore what particular shape the limit of the series may 
have. 

We saw before that the notion of material thinghood is 
an a priori notion, which cannot be reached by inspection of 
sense-data and abstraction of their common characteristics. 
We can now see that the notion of ‘ confamiliarity ' or ' family 
unity ’ is also a priori. A family of sense-data has the follow- 
ing constitutive characteristics which are not sense-given. 
First, it is essential to every family to have within it a ' nuclear ’ 
set of sense-data related to each other by progressive ad- 
junction ; and it is clear that the whole which they compose 
(the standard solid) possesses a peculiar type of spatial unity, 
which is not displayed by any single sense-datum or sense- 
field.^ Further, all nuclear sets of data, and thereby all 
families, are united in a single comprehensive spatial system. 
It is still more obvious that ttis type of unity (which includes 
the first) cannot be given in sense. 

Secon^y, let us consider temporal characteristics. Every 
family persists, or prolongs itself through time. This means 
that a number of sets of sense-data together constitute a 
temporal whole, which displays an intrinsic or objectine order 
distinct from merely subjective successiveness. This t}^ of 
wholeness, and this ^stinction between two types of successive- 
ness, are not given in any one specious present : nor yet in 
any number of specious presents either, unless we already 
know how to arrange these in one single ordered series. The 
non-sensuous character of this kind of whole is particularly 
obvious if we reflect that almost every temporal whole that 
we become aware of has ' gaps ’ in it, so Tar as actual sense- 
data are concerned ; certain portions of it contain no actual 
data at all but only obtainable ones. And we have ‘ to put 
these gaps in the right places ’, i.e. discover which portions 
of the whole, if any (say of the history of a certain chair), 
are thus empty of actual sense-data, and whereabouts they 

^ It IS true that a tactual sense-datum m some cases (e.g. when we hold 
a marble in our clenched fist), and the somatic datum always, is ‘ spatially 
complete ’ in three dimensions. But neither mcludes wi thin itseU many • 
data from snany different sense-fields, ;which moreover ace given 
successively not simultaneously. 
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come in relation to the rest: it being obvious that these 
portions are not given in sense. 

It is clear that Spatial Unity and Temporal Wholeness 
must be taken toge&er, to form the complex notion of a 
spatial whole persisting through time, displaying an intrinsic 
order which is both spatial and temporal. 

Lastly,* we advance from this to the notion of a compre- 
hensive system of persistent spatial wholes, so ordered that 
any two members of it are related to each other either by 
spatial relations or by temporal relations or by both. This 
notion is the farthest of all from sense. 

These seem to be all the notions needed for that ' S3mthetic ’ 
(or * syngnostic ') further-specification process which takes us 
from acquaintance with sense-data to the consciousness of 
an ordered system of spatially and temporally related families, 
each having its standard sohd and its ‘ standard qualities ’ of 
various sorts. To pass from this to the full consciousness of 
matter we need the further a priori notion of causation. 

But we must realize the mere conceivmg of these notions 
would not be enough. One must also hava an expectation or 
anticipation of their applicability to sense-data. Nor is this 
really separate from the conceiving ; we only, conceive of 
them tn expecting that they apply to sense-data, i.e. in expect- 
ing that there are groups of sense-data such that each group 
collectively exemphfies them. From the first, we must be 
‘ on the look out for ' sense-data related to each other in the 
confamiliar way. This is that Primitive Credulity mentioned^ 
above, which manifests itself m the taking for granted which is 
the primary form of perceptual act. We are innately disposed 
to take any sense-datum to be a member of a family of some 
sort or o^er, located in some physically occupied region, 
and to be on the look out for further sense-data confamiliar 
with the first, so that the nature of the family may be further 
determined. And that specific sort of ‘ being on the look 
out ' is impossible to a purdy sensitive being : for what we 
are on the look out for (whe^er in a particidar case we find 
it or not) is something exemplifying the a pnori notions 
enumerated above. 

This expectation or anticipation is not something which 
comes and goes. It does attach itsdf now to this sense-datum 
and now to that, and these ' attachments ' may be said t» 
come and go. But it itself is a standir^ conditioBi of min d. 
And this it is not by acddent, but because it is essential to 
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human consciousness as vre know it; a mind without this 
would be so far removed from those we know of that we 
could only conceive of it negatively. 

It is the standing character of this expectation which has 
led some Kantians to declare that there is a ‘ timeless act ' 
of sjmthesis which is, as it were, the basis of humw con- 
sciousness. This seems to be an error. What is basic is not 
an act of synthesis, but an expeOatton of synthesizabiHty. 
The ‘synthetic’ further-specification process, whereby we 
reach assurance concerning this matenal thing or that, is 
certainly something which takes place m time. In the morn- 
ing I assure myself of the existence of Edinburgh Castle : in 
the evenmg, of &e Albert Memorial. And even the expectation 
of synthesizabUity is not timeless, though it is, no doubt, a 
permanent and fundamental disposition of the mind. 



CHAPTER X 

•THE ORIGINATION OF SENSE-DATA 

T he reader will not have failed to notice that the 
account we have given of our manner of reaching 
assurance concerning the existence and nature fo 
material things has one pomt in common with that suggested 
by the Caus^ Theory, which we discussed in Chapter IV ; 
according to both, observation of the effects which material 
things cause plays a part in giving us this assurance. But 
there the resemblance stops. In our account the discovery 
of f amili es of sense-data is the first and most important step, 
and causal considerations only come m after tHs : but the 
Causal Theory relies entirely upon causal considerations and 
says nothing about famihes at all. Secondly, in the Causal 
Theory matenal things are regarded primarily as somethings 
which stimulate oi^mvnds both to generate and to sense certain 
sense-data ; wheifas in our account ‘ stimuli ' have never once 
been mentioned. That the coming into existence of a sense- 
datum wjjich is a member of a family (i.e, is not completely wild) 
is in point of fact partly caused by prjicesses in the thmg to 
which it and the other members of the family belong, and 
that the same processes are a part-cj^use of our sensing it, we 
do not of course deny ; and we shall try to describe presently 
our grounds for believing this. But what we must deny is 
that the knowledge or even the conception of such ‘ vertical ' 
causality (or stimiilation) is in any way necessary for assurance 
concerning material thin^. It is the knowledge of ‘ horizon- 
tal ' caus^ty which is necessary for that : the knowledge of 
‘ vertical ' causality is a luxury. 

Thirdly, the two accounts are concerned with different kinds 
of effects. According to the Causal Theory, it is the coming 
into being of the sin^e sense-datum (or of it together with the 
sensing of it) which is relevant. In our account, this is not 
mentioned at all ; what is mentioned is the coming about of a 
change in the mode of prolongation of a whole family of actual 
Ind obtainable sense-data. It is obvious that these ti^o effects 
are utterly different. Thh second is not only much more 
ai 309 
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complex than the first ; it is even independent of actual 
sense-data altogether. For there still is this change in the 
family’s mode of self-prolongation, whether any of ^e sense- 
data then obtainable are actually obtained or not. 

Fourthly, these two kinds of effects are known in quite 
different ways. That a sense-datum exists, we know, by sense 
alone. That a family is altering its mode of self-prolongation 
(like any other fact about a family) is knowable only by an 
elaborate process of s}mthesis. 

Lastly, on our view our assurance with regard to the exist- 
ence of their causes is not reaxdied by inference. We simply 
find that the place where a family is situated is also ph3rsic^y 
occupied. We anticipated that it was so from the first, and 
our original anticipation is gradually confirmed in the course 
of the further-specification process, which shows us what 
particular kinds of foreign families ^ter their modes of self- 
prolongation in its neighbourhood, and in what ways. It is 
true that we could never have discovered families of sense-data 
at all except by a ‘ S3mthetic ' process. But synthesis (or 
syngnosis), though it is an intellectual operation, is not infer- 
ence. It is not an apprehension of imphcaiton or necessitation, 
as inference is. It is simply the discovery of certain kinds of 
wholes whose diverse parts are successively and separately 
presented, and of certain kinds of relations between such 
wholes. In short, the operation is not a causal argument, in 
which we already knpw that A is the effect of something or 
other, and the only question to be settled is the particular 
nature of that somethmg : it is more fundamental than any 
causal arguments, since without it we should not know that 
there is a system of causes and eSects at all. 

But although the knowledge of ‘ vertical ' causality is a 
luxury, and we can have complete assurance of the existence 
of matter without it, we do believe that there is this sort of 
causality as well as the horizontal sort. It is generally believed, 
for instance, that the sense-data of a particular family not 
only belong to a particular material thing, but are causally 
dependent on that thing as their ' source ' or differential con- 
dition. This belief could neither be entertained nor justified 
unless we already had assurance of the existence of the material 
thing in question ; and the Causal Theory falls into a gross 
hysteron proteron at this point. Still, having that assurance, 
we do come to have this belief also. How then do we reacfi 
it, and what grounds are there for it ? 
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At first sight it may seem a strange paradox that any such 
belief ^ould ever have existed. If only sense-data are given, 
how can we know anything about that whidi preceded their 
coming into being ? And I suppose that every one who reaches 
this belief at all reaches it first with regard to other feoph's 
sense-data. One observes by the ordinary processes of per- 
ceptual consciousness that a certain change in a particiilar 
thing, such as the lighting of a lamp, leads to a certain kind 
of t^haviour in another organism (including speech), from 
which one concludes that the mind animatmg it is conscious 
of a visual sense-datum belonging to the lamp. One also finds 
that certain other changes put a stop to this behaviour ; for 
instance, putting a screen or shutter between the lamp and the 
other organism ; changes in this organism itself, such as blind- 
folding it or dosing it with chloroform, also interrupt the 
behaviour. Still other changes alter the organism's behaviour 
(including the verbal report, if any) but do not stop it : for 
instance, the interposition of prisms or lenses, and the derange- 
ment of its sense-organs whether mechanically or by means of 
drugs. This leads one to the conclusion that the other man's 
sense-data are jointly dependent on processes in the thing they 
belong to, on processes in his organism and (in the case of sight, 
hearing and smell) on processes in the intervening region 
between the two. 

But how am I to apply this argument to myself and my own 
sense-data ? And if it can be apph^, how does my con- 
sciousness of matter and of processes in it (including those 
inside my own body) manage to survive the apphcation ? 
These are the questions which are never faced by the physio- 
logizing philosophers, and consequently their whole theory of 
knowledge is based — as we have seen — ^upon a confusion 
between, two different standpoints, that of the percipient 
himsdf and that oi an external observer who studies the 
percipient's body. And the questions are undeniably difficult. 
But there must be some answer to them. One's knowledge 
of the physical and physiological conditions of the occurrence 
of one's own sense-data — if one has it — is certainly derived 
from sense-experience ; and it certainly presupposes (and 
therefore cannot invaUdate) assurance of the existence of 
various material things. 

^ The fact that each of us has several senses, that is, has the' 
power of sensing several distinct kmds of sense-data, enables 
us to solve the difficulty. * By reflection on the data of one 
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sense, I can discern how the data of another sense originate. 
Thus I can often see an impact of one distant object upon 
another, say of a mallet upon a post, before 1 hear a certain 
sort of sound : 1 can observe that when the bbw is repeated, 
the sound is repeated shortly after, and that as the blow 
varies, the sound varies too. Also I can observe by touch 
that my ears are being stopped up by my fingers oi* by pieces 
of cotton-wool; and 1 find that auditory sense-data then cease 
altogether, and that as soon as I unstop them again fresh ones 
occur. So, too, I can be conscious by touch of the movement 
of the electric light switch or the loosemng of the handkerchief 
over my eyes, laejore I see the room : and I can feel the spectacles 
being removed from my nose before the visual field suffers 
alteration. Also I can taste and touch the alcohol or other 
drug, the taking of which precedes striking changes in my 
visusil experience. Conversely, 1 can obtain visual sense-data 
of a thing before I obtain tactual ones, and so 1 can learn that 
physical contact is a condition of tactual experience ; for 
instance, I see the cricket-ball coming before I feel it bit me. 
I could also see certain portion of my body, say the hand, 
being anaesthetized, and so 1 could learn from sight that pro- 
cesses in certain afferent nerves were necessary for the produc- 
tion of tactual data. 

Thus the possession of several senses as it were multiplies 
the percipient, and enables him to be at once the experimenter 
and the person expeiimented upon ; it is as if one naind 
animated several organisms at the same time, and could 
observe a process in the one by the help of a process in the 
other. But this is not all. Even a purdy visual being could 
discover some at any rate of the facts about the origination 
of visual data. The reason is that the sense of sight is, as it 
were, a host in itself. Since the visual field has extension, 
any act of visual sensing is equivalent to'a multitude of visual 
acts all performed by the same mind and directed upon 
different visual data. 1 cannot see behind the screen or the 
doud, and so learn directly that it is responsible for my failure 
to sense sense-data belonging to thing s on the far side of it. 
But there are often occasions when part of the view is taken 
up by the screen and part is not. I then notice that where 
the screen is I can see nothing more distant than it, but 
where it is not, I can see things much more distant. I cag 
a]^ noti<£ that movement of the screen cuts off t hings formerly 
visible, and enables me to see others instead. It is in this 
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way that I leam that the eye is important for vision (a fact by 
no means sdf-evident, which has to be learnt), for the eyelid 
is one such screen. Analogous considerations apply to lenses 
and other refractive agents, provided that they are not per- 
fectly transparent.^ r^e pre^nce of a sense-datum belonging 
to the^ens in a particular part of the field of view is observed 
to be uniformly accompanied by a specific sort of distortion 
in those parts which are sensibly beyond it. Thus a purely 
visual being could know that the occurrence of visual sense- 
data is dependent on the passage of some sort of radiation, 
moving from the thing to which the sense-datum belongs to 
the point of view which he occupies at the moment. And 
he might leam indirectly from mirrors that immediately 
beyond his point of view there was an eye and a head : he 
might then conjecture that processes inside this had some- 
th^g to do with the final result, but he cotild not tell exactly 
what. In a similar way, a purely tactual being could discover 
that the size and shape of the tactual sense-datum varies with 
the part of the organism which is touching. A purely auditory 
or olfactory being, on the other hand, ceuld leam nothing 
about the origination of Aw sense-data ; for he would not 
have any consciousness of matter at all, and could not dis- 
cover anything whatever about sources or media or sense- 
organs. 

Having discovered these facts about vertical causality, we 
can then proceed to correlate them rath facts already ascer- 
tained about horizontal causality. And we can thus leam*that' 
the two sorts of causality are manifestations of one and the 
same set of physical powers : for instance, that the mode of 
radiativeness which generates visual data also causes changes 
in photographic plates ; that screens cause shadows and 
interrupt the radiation of physical heat, as well as cutting 
off vanous sorts of sense-data ; and that the convex lens 
which distorts the visual field also plays a part in causing a 
piece of paper to burn. 

These, then, seem to be the facts — themselves revealed by 
sense — ^which lead us to believe that the occurrence of sense- 

^ When a thing is perfectly transparent from a certain pomt of view, 
no visual sense-t^tum of it is obtainable from that point of view. In- 
deed that IS what * perfectly transparent ’ means But we might be ablg^ ■ 
«to obtain one from some o&er pomt of view, and so leam the shape, size 
and situation of the thing. \[ we could obtain none at aft, we should 
have to fall bade on touch. 
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data is caused directly by processes in our own organisms and 
remotely (except in the case of complete hallucination) by 
processes in the thing to which the sense-data belong. That 
there are organisms however, and things to which the sense- 
data belong, and other things in the intervening region, are 
facts which we start from in this argument, and not -as the 
Causal Theory thinks, facts established by it. We are already 
assured of the existence of the organism, the table and the 
lens : what we now learn is that they stand in certain causal 
relations, and that the occurrence of sense-data of a particular 
sort depends upon this. 

Nevertheless, there is still a very serious difficulty with 
regard to vertical causahty. What it is, can best be seen by 
asking what a Phenomenalist would make of the empiricd 
facts. According to him, a material thing is identical with a 
family of sense-data. How then can he admit that sense-data 
are causally dependent on material things ? Let us rr>ncid «» r 
first the dependence of sense-data on the brain of the sentient, 
which is perhaps the most difficult case. If sense-data are 
dependent on the brain, then on Phenomenalist principles it 
must follow that the material world is simply the system of all 
actual and possible brain-dependent events, and any particular 
piece of matter is a selection of certain ones among them. But 
if so, the brain itself is simply a selection of actual and possible 
brain-dependent events. And how can a thing be » portion 
pf the events which d^end upon itself ? And if it be held 
that ‘sense-data are actually states of the brain (a view which 
the facts of sense-datum-genesis do make quite plausible), 
then the result is odder stiU. A Phenomenalist would th en 
have to say that the inaterial world is the system of all the 
actual and possible brain-states which are sensuously qualified. 
And then the brain would be a selection of actual and possible 
states of itself. 

Nor is the difficulty confined to the brain. It applies also 
to the external ' source ' which stimulates om: sense-organs. 
Phenomenalists hold that the table, for instance, is just a 
family of sense-data. How then can the sense-data which 
constitute it also be causally dependent upon it (as their source) ? 

A thmg cannot be a part-cause of the existence of its own 
Mnstituents : that is saying that it could be a part-cause of 
Its own existence, which is nonsense. 

, observed facts are there. * And do they not reduce 

m the end to certain correlatioiis of sense-data ? If so. must 
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it not t)e possible for a Phenomenalist to admit them into his 
system ? It seems to me that he can, but only in one way, and 
then only by drawing a somewhat odd conclusion from them. 
He must appeal to the distinction between subjective and 
objective successions, or (as they are better called) extrinsic 
and iotrinsic successions. An extrinsic or objective succes- 
sion, it will be remembered, is a succession of sense-data such 
that after it the family (or families) of whidi the sense-data 
are members has the same ‘ structure ' as before, the standard 
solid and the standard qualities remaining -unaltered : while 
an intrinsic succession of sense-data is one after which there is 
some difference in the standard solid or the standard qualities 
or both. Let us begin by considermg the empirical facts 
which are supposed to prove that the occurrence of sense- 
data depends upon processes in the sentient’s organism. What 
they really prove, a Phenomenalist must hold, is merely this : 
that extrinsic (subjective) successions in environmental 
families are conditioned by intrinsic (objective) successions 
in the somatic family. And on his view this is of course 
the same as sa3nng that extrinsic successions m environmental 
tilings (such as tables or trees) are conditioned by intrinsic 
successions in the sentient’s own body Likewise, extrinsic 
successions in the table are remotely conditioned by the 
intrinsic state of the table itself, that is, on the Phenomenalist 
view, by .the actualization of certain causal characteristics which 
that family of sense-data has. In virtue of possessing these 
causal characteristics the family may be called the ‘ remote* 
cause ’ or ‘ source ’ of extrinsic successions in itself. And 
these same causal characteristics of the family are also mani- 
fested horizontally as well as vertically, by changes caused in 
other environmental families : for instance, those which are 
the source of extrinsic successions of visual data are manifested 
in another way in tile occurrence of shadows and of chemical 
processes in photographic plates. 

But a Phenomenalist cannot allow that either the states 
of the source or objective successions in the organism have 
anything to do with bringing into existence families of 
sense-data ; since in his view the source, and the organism, 
and any intervening objects there may be, are themselves 
families of sense-data. That there are sense-data and that 
they are united into families, e.g. that there is this sense-' 
datum and that other sepse-data can be obtained which are' 
eonfamiliar with it : this, according to him, is simply a basic 
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fact, which could not possibly admit of any causal explana- 
tion, since all causal laws alr^dy presuppose it. For unless 
there were already famili es of sense-data there would on his 
view be nothing for causal laws to be about. 

Further, it appears plausible to say that sense-data are 
events. But a Phenomenalist, in admitting this, will have to 
insist that there are two radically different orders of events, 
and that a single sense-datum is by no means the same sort 
of an event as the liquefaction of a piece of wax or the move- 
ment of a ball. The liquefaction or the movement are, accord- 
ing to him, constructs ^ or complexes, each displa3nng a family- 
like structure (for each is a phase in the history of a family) 
and each therefore consisting of an infinite multitude of actual 
and obtainable sense-data ordered in a certain way ; whereas 
a sense-datum is not a construct, and has no family structure, 
but is an individual particular. It is between events of the 
complex or ' constructional ' order that causal relations hold ; 
these alone can be called effects.* Thus, according to 
Phenomenalism, even the suggestion that sense-data might 
be causally dependent on material things (whether directly 
on brains or remotely on ‘ sources ’ outside the brain) rests 
upon a sort *01 confusion of categories ; an individual sense- 
datum, for instance this red patch, is not the sort of entity 
which would conceivably be causally dependent on an3d:hing 
material. • 

But might not a Pheiiomenalist hold that they are dependent 
on mtnds ? Not if by ' mind ' one means something which 
is capable of standing in causal relations with matter, and 
particularly with a bram. For how could a mind be affected 
by something which is itself a construct of mind-dependent 
events ? Now the only arguments which there are for sup- 
posing sense-data to be either mental or mind-dependent 
events presuppose that a mind is something which can be 
affected by a brain. They presuppose that the mind has 
been stimulated by a cerebral process, and then proceed to 
show that it adds a further contribution of its own ; for 
instance, in partial hallucinations. Some or even all of the 

^ I may perhaps remind the reader that a construct is not something 
manufactured by some one’s mteihgence : but simply a complex 
defined m terms of certain mtuited particul^ having certain specified 
relations between them. Cf. p. 286, above. 

* A sense-field, it is true, is a complex, but it again is not the same* 
sort of com^x as the movement of a piere of matter is The relations 
by which its parts ate related are not those of * oonfamilianty 
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qualities of the sense-datum are on occasion due to our expecta* 
tions or fears, and again the ‘ pattern ' of the normal sense- 
field depends partly on our perceptual dispositions. But we 
only think that the mind is responsible for these, because we 
are sure that there is much else for which it is not responsible : 
we attribute to its agency only the residuum for which we 
can find no physiological corr^te. To say that sense-data 
are exdusivdy mind dependent is to take away the evidence 
on which their partial mind-dependence ^ is established. 

If we go further and say that sense-data actually are mental 
states, the objection is stiU plainer. The only reason for sa3nng 
so, is that the mind is the last member of the causal series 
source-medium-organ-brain. . . . Thus the suggestion pre- 
supposes that the mind is affected by the brain. But there 
is no sense in sa3nng that a thing is affected by a selection of 
its own actual and possible states (for that is what the brain 
would be on this h3rpothesis). 

No doubt a man might maintain that sense-data are states 
of the mind, and yet not mean by a mmd something capable 
of standing m causal relation with a brain. ’ But if so, they are 
not mentcd states m the ordinary sense of the wordis, and to 
call them ‘ mental ’ is simply a piece of non-significant mystifica- 
tion, only excusable in those who think that everything that is 
not material must be mental. 

Thus a Phenomenalist will have to assent to the theory that 
sense-data are neither mental nor physical, but not for the usual 
reason. His reason is that on his view every material event is 
a complex construct of sense-data, and therefore a single sense- 
datum cannot be a material event ; and that the only sort of 
mental event which could conceivably display sensuous quali- 
ties is one which is causally dependent upon a material event, 
i.e. upon something which itself already consists of sense-data. 
Thus on his view the sense-given manifold has ‘ no place in 
Nature ' ; but the reason is that Nature (so to speak) only has 
a ‘ place ' in it. 

To conclude : a Phenomenalist must hold that sense-data 
are not caused at all, and that they are not even events in the 
ordinary sense of the word. According to him, we must simply 
take the sense-given continuiun as a going concern. There 
it is, and all statements in which material things and events 

tgs, 

strictly speakmg. we ought to say the partial mind-dependence «f 
aU (in respect of pattern, ete.) and the total mind-dependbnce of a few, 
viz. completely haUacinatory data. 
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are mentioned are ultimately statements about it — about the 
manner in which it does or could devdop itself, whether now 
or in the past or in the future. We cannot ask why it is there, 
for all ' whys ' presuppose that it is there already, and have 
mfianiTig only within it. And the empirical facts, on this 
interpretation of them, show only that whenever one part of 
the continuum develops itself in a ‘ subjectively successive ’ 
way, other parts develop themselves in ‘ objectively successive ’ 
ways. This is not a causal law, for neither a subjectively 
successive series of sense-data, nor the individual sense-data 
composmg it, is the sort of thing to which causal laws apply : 
by definition nothing happens to a family when a subjective 
succession takes place. It is simply a generalization about the 
basic structure or mode of organization of the sensory 
continuum.^ 

Such is the phenomenalistic interpretation of the facts which 
are thought to establish the existence of vertical causality. 
And it has important lessons for us, although we have rejected 
Phenomenalism. For although a material thing, e.g. a table, 
is not simply a family of sense-data, it does contain one : as 
we have seen, it is a complex whole which consists of a physical 
occupant and a family in conjimction. 

With this in mind, let us reconsider the statement that sense- 
data are causally dependent upon the organism of the sentient. 
Obviously all depends or what is meant here by ‘ organism ’. 
it ontf means simply the physical occupant of a certain region, 
defined by certain causal characteristics, there is nothing 
absurd in the statement and indeed it is almost certainly true. 
But if one means the physical occupant together with the 
family of sense-data which occupies the same place, then the 
statement involves a paralogism. For then we should be paying 
that the organism consists in part of certaih entities whidi are 
causally dependent on the organism. But obviously A cannot 

^ The proposition that ‘ every totiim datum is somato-centiic ' (cf. 
p. 38, above) is simply a restricted form of this generalization. Perhaps 
I may remind the reader that this does not aS[ect the publicity of the 
material world in the least. My sensory contmuiim always develops 
itself in this * two-sided * way, and your sensory contmuum develops 
itself in a similar way. But this does not prevent sense-data in mine 
faom being confamihar with sense-data m yours. And nothmg prevents 
x^f somatic data from being confamihar with some of your environ- 
mental ones, sUhd vice versa. A Phenomenaiwt has uo more reason to be 
a sohpsist than anybody else. 
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be causally dependent on AB ; else AB must exist before A 
does, and so A must exist before it does exist. 

likewise •with regard to the ' source say, the table. If you 
mean by ‘ the table ’ simply the ph3^ic£d occupant of a certain 
place, then it may well be that the table is the remote cause of 
the sense-data composing the family which is coincident •with 
it. But if we mean not only this, but (as we usually do) the 
‘ complete thing * into which the sense-data actually enter as 
ingredients, the statement that it is the source of the sense- 
data again involves us in the absurdity of saying that A 
depends for its existence on AB of which it is itself a part. 

Thus with regard to ‘ complete things ’ something very like 
the phenomenahst view is right. We must not say that the 
sense-data are causally dependent on the complete organism, 
which is what most people at most times mean by the term 
' organism ' : all we can say is that changes in the complete 
organism condition subjective (extrinsic) successions in other 
complete things, say, m the complete table. Likewise the state 
of the total table is a remom condition not of the existence of 
the table-data but of subjective successions af them, that is, of 
subjective successions in the sensory portion of itself. In short, 
the world of complete things (which is what we ordmarily mean 
by ' the world ’ or ‘ Nature ') is something which by deWtion 
includes sense-data within it : therefore sense-data cannot 
possibly.be dependent on any complete thing or set of them. 
And it is also true that an individuaJi sense-datum, though it 
is an event, is not an ‘ event in ’ that world, if we take this 
phrase in its ordmary meaning; it happens nowhere and to 
nothing — ^it is simply an event of a different order. The 
characteristic of being an event in Nature, like the charac- 
teristic of having a spatial position in it, is a collective charac- 
teristic which no individual sense-datum can possess, but only 
certain sorts of comjSexes of which sense-data are constituents.^ 

On the other hand, sense-data are causally dependent on the^ 
states and the changes of physical occupants together -with' 
those of such minds as stand in causal relations •with physical ' 
occupants. Thus if we represent the complete thing by AB 

^ •We have seen already that with regard to the spatial system in 
which material things are located an individual sense-datum taken alone 
is nowhere; although it may well happen to be a constituent of some- 
thing which is somewhere, and of course (if it is an ‘ expanded ' sensh 
datum at all) it is uecessaiily somewhere in its own sensc^held, Cf. p. 
231. above, 
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as before, A being the physical occupant and B the family, 
we can say that B is remotely dependent not indeed upon AB, 
but upon A. The physical occupant is the ' source ’ of the 
sense- data coincident with it : the complete thing is not their 
source, but it does include their source as well as them. And 
this is what we mean by asserting the existence of vertical 
causality as well as horizontal. 

Yet we must hasten to add that if a sense-datum is not an 
‘ event in ' the world of complete things, still less is it an ‘ event 
in ’ the system of physical occupants. The only events in 
thai system are changes of shape or size or position or causal 
characteristics.^ Now a sense-datum is certainly not that. 
And as we saw in an earlier chapter, it is not a psychical event 
either, as thinking and willing are, nor again as changing 
one’s character is. We have therefore to agree with the 
Phenomenalists that a sense-datum is an event of a unique 
order. It does not occur in anything, neither in a purely 
physical entity, nor in a complete thing, nor in a mind (or 
soul). And although if non-hallucinatory it is what may 
be called a basic co*stituent of ‘ total ' Nature, i.e. of the world 
of complete things, yet it has no place in Nature. (Likewise 
with regard to subjective successions, substituting ' process ' 
for event.) And it is also true that the laws with regard to the 
occurrence of sense-data are not merely different from ordinary 
causal laws — as the laws of magnetism differ from ^.hose of 
physiology — ^but are la^s of a different order. 

' Thus if there were no physical occupants there would be no 
sense-data. The sensuous part of Total Nature does depend 
upon the physical part. Yet, on the other hand, if there had 
been no complete things, we could have had no beliefs about 
physical occupants, and could not even have conceived of 
physical occupancy. For we can only define a given type of 
physical occupant by reference to the kind of family which it 
is coincident with, and the kind of foreign families whose mode 
of prolongation it influences. And we can only describe an 
individual physical occupant, e g. a certain magnet, by refer- 
ence to the particular family which is coincident with it. Nor 
is it only the system of physical occupants which is public 
and independent of minds. Individual sense-data are private 
and dependent each on a certain mind, but as we have seen 

^ In the end all these reduce to the last : when a ph3rsical occupant 
moves, that sLnply means that certain cavsal characteiuttcs are other* 
wise manifested than they were before. 
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of sense-data are not : therefore the world of complete 
things also is public and independent of minds. It is discovered, 
not made, by minds (whatever ' making ' may mean), though to 
be sure it is not discovered by sense alone. It is the object of 
perceptual assurance ; and if this mode of consciousness is not 
acquaintance or demonstration, still it is quite good enough, 
for the confirmation process upon which it is based can be 
continued ad libitum. In short, the world of 'complete' 
things is as real as any Realist could desire. And it is the only 
sort of world which is of any interest to us. For of the intrinsic 
qualities of physical occupants, apart from their relations to 
sense-data, we have no knowledge at aU, and no prospect of 
getting any. 
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covered, 313 


Facmg m a direction, 57, 218 
Facts, 3-7, 102, 284, 292 

— Hypothetical, 275, 275 n , 284- 

5 

Family of sense-data, 218-72, etc 

’an mfinite group. 195-6 , 

cf 22, 46-7 

tacftial data in, 229, 245-6 

other non-visual data in, 

229-31 

spatial characteristics of, 

234-46 

spatial relations of sense- 

data to, 246-52 

subjective and objective 

successions in, 260-70 
self-prolongation*of, 271-2 

— — publicity of, 273-4 
how mdependent of mind, 

274-5 

Is it causally character- 
ized ? 282-94 (cf Pheno- 
menalism) 

foreign families, relation to, 

277-8, 291 

* mode of bemg ’ of, 283-7 

not a homogeneous group, 

’ 284 

not a whole of simultaneous 

parts, 288-9 
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Family of sense-data, not the phy- 
sical occupant, 289 
is an element in the Com- 
plete Thmg, 301-4, 318- 
21 

Feeling = acquaintance, 124 
Feelmgs, and sense-data, 120-4 

— bodily, 122 

Felt muchness of Time, 300 
Fluent vs Standmg awareness, 125 
‘ For a mmd ’, 126 
Form-quality, 1 14-15, 244 
Fox, pursuit of, 230-1 
Fragmentanness of sense-experi- 
ence, 72-3, 99, 170, 187 
Free will, and causahty, 102 
Front surface, 142 
Further-specification series, d 73-4, 
178, 180, 195-8, 228, 
305 

how confirmatory, 180, 

180-91, 201-2 

can never be completed, 

J94, 196-8 

asymptotic character of, 

195 , 

Gender Rhjnne, and Naturalism, 
191 n 

General look, 77 

Given, the, ch I (cf sense-datum) 
Giveniifess, 6, 7, 17-18 , 

— causal sense of, 10-11 

Good and bad sense-data, 223-5 > 
cf 150 

Gradual Transition Theory, 208- 
17. cf 47 

Gramophones vs intelhgent be- 
mgs, 158 n , 159 

Group-theory of objects, 21-2, 
22 n , 42, 45-7, 52-3 (cf. 
Berkeley, Selective Theory, 
Phenomenalism) 

Hallucmation, 28, 29, 52, 63, 105, 
108, 111, 174-6, 185 n, 192, 
198 (cf Wild sense-data) 

— negative, 29 

Hallucinatory sense-datum, de- 
fined, 228 

Hard and soft data,>69 
Havmg = sensing, 3, 125 n. 
Helmholtz, H. von, 67 


22 
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Hollis, H. M. N., 30 n. 

Horizontal and Vertical Causality. 
86, 309. 314 

Hume, D., 19, no. 146 n., 147 n.. 

187. 188 n., 203 
Husserl, E., 152 n. 

Hysteron proteron, of Causal 
Theory, 99-102 

Idea B sense-datum, 19 
Idealists, on the given, 8, 12-17 

— on perceptual acceptance, 153-5 
Illusion, 27. 106, etc 

— Argument from, 27-40 

— instances of, 28^ 

— in the Selective Theory, 47-8 
Illusory sense-datum, defined, 228 
Immanent causality, 135, 202 
Impenetrabihty, 275-80, 288-9 

— not purely tactu^, 279-80 
Impression = sense-datum, 19 
Impression, bemg under an, 140-1, 

168 n., 193 n. 

* In the mind 124-r 
Indefiniteness, alleged, of sense- 

data, 149 , 

— of perceptaal consciousness, 

149. 178-9, 194-6 
Indetormmacy, Prmciple of, 102 
Indirect resemblance, 208 
Individuality of ostensible object, 

— 1.78 

Inefificacy of sense-data, 88, 88 n., 
135^, 146 

* Inezhaustibihty of the indi- 

vidual ', 179, 196 
Inference, m behef, 140 

— vs. synthesis, 310 

— absence of, m perceptual con- 

saousness. 140, 154-5 
Influence, sphere of, 81-6 
Inherence, 116 
Innate anticipations, 307-8 

— ideas, 101-2, 169 
Intentionahty of emotions, 122, 

160-I 

Interruption of stimulus, 113 

— of sense-experience. See Frag- 

mentariness 

jjfctiiiisic qualities of physical 
objects, V94-6, 320-1 

— successions. See Objectwe suc- 

cessions I 


Intuitive consciousness, (see 
Aeguatntance and Pseudo- 
iniuUive) 

— vs discursive, 150-1 

Johnson, S., bis answer to Berke- 
ley. 279 ^ 

Johnson, W. E., on substantives, 
103 

Johnson, W.E .on. inherence. 116 
Joseph, H.W.B , 93, 152 n. 
Judgement, of Observation, 165 

— and sensmg, 12-18 

— subject of, 162-3, 166-7 

Kant, I., 19, 21 n., 22 n., 86, 146 
n., 273, 287, 296. 297, 299 
Kemp-Smxth, N., 109 
Key sense-data. Method of, 258-9, 
265 

Kmaesthebc data, and total soma- 
tic datum, 232 

‘ change of pomt of view ’, 

definable without refer- 
ence to, 253, 255 

‘ possible sense-datum ', de- 
finable without reference 
to, 264 

supplement sight and 

touch, 257-8, 260, 267 n 
Knowing, 18, 187, 200, 202, 203 
(cf. Acquaintance) 

— and perceptual assurance. 193, 

203 

Laird, /., 36 n. 
Leibhaft-gegebenheit, 152 
Leibnizian theory of matter, 94-5 
Light, velocity of, 35, 270-1, 271 n. 
Lion, perteptual dispositions of, 

155 

Livmg through vs. passing 
through, 1 2 1-2 
Location, convergent, 108 

— multiple, 55-8 (cf. Occupation) 
Loche, J., 19, 80, 290, 297 

— on ' motion of spirits ’, 256 

— on secondary quahties, 303-4 

Macroscopic and microscopic ob- 
, jects, X, 295, 297-8 
Magnetic fields, 288, 290-1 
' A^nal Idealism ', 41 
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Meaoiiigfulneas of sense-data, 51, 
114 

Mftrhaniam ajid Vitalism, 119 n. 
Mental vs. psydiical, 118 
'Metaphysics and 'Theory of Per- 
ception, 105 

Methods, Five, in Causal Theory, 
74'*^9 

Method of Correspondence, 74-6 

— of Discownitf^, 76-80 

— of Sources, 80-6 

— of Indtspensables, 86-g 

— of Hypothesis, 89-91 
Criticism of the Methods, 91-9 

Method of Key Sense-data, 258-9, 
265 

Method of Progressive Adjunction, 
241-2 

and change of pomt of 

view, 264 
Microscopes, 226, 227 
AfiH, J. S , 187, 262 
Mirages, 197-8 

Mirror-image, 87, 106, 197, 228-9, 
249, 249 n 

— an incomplete family, 228-9 

— and further-specification senes, 

197 

Mode of bemg of famihes, 283-7 
Moore, G E , referred to, 143, 206 n 

— on seedung, 10 n , 61-2 

— on perceivmg, 25 

— on belongmg to, 26 
Movement of families, 277 

— of point of view, 254-5, 

‘ Movement continuum ', 267 n 
Muchness, felt, of Time, 300 
Muchness, simultaneous, of sounds, 
smells, etc , 229 

Multiple Location Theoiy, 55-8, 108 
Multipleness of Visual Field, 120 
Multiphcation of entities, alleged, 
in the Selective Theory, 45-7 

Naive Realism, Ch II 

defimtion of, 26 

objections to, 27-41 

three modifications of, Ch. 

Ill 

unconscious, of physiologi- 
cal philosophers, 36, 159, 

3“ * 

Nature, subtlety of, 169 


Neutral Bfonism, 137-8 
'Neutrality' of material things, 

145 

Non-sensible condition of sense- 
data, 74-99 (see Methods, five) 

— factors m the Family, 304-^ 
Normal vs. Abnormal sense-data, 

31, 47-8, 32. 209-15 
(see Standard Qualt- 
ties) 

advantages of abnor* 

mahty, 52 

Nuclear sense-data, 222, etc. 

are they in I^ysical Space ? 

* 49 - 5 * 

Nuclear sohd, 222. etc. (cf. Stan- 
dard solid. Family) 

Nunn, Sir T. P., 40 n. 

Object, meanings of term. 25 n., 
148 n. 

— group-theory of, 21-2. 42, 45-7, 

52-3 (cf. Selective Theory, 
Phenomenalism ) 

Object, phy^cal. 280, 293, 294. etc. 
mtnnsic qualities of, 294-6, 

320-1 

spahe-occupancy of, purely 

causal, 295 

described m terms of sense- 

data, 298, 302-3 

idist. from Complete Thing, 

301 • * 

is source of sense-data, 319 

Object, total, 282 n. (cf. Complete 
thing) 

Objective successions, 267-8, 271- 
2, 306 

m the Selective Theory, 48 

in Phenomenalism, 315 

Objectness, see Thinghood 
Otetaculanty, 84, 278 
Obtainable sense-data, 261-7 

vs. sensibilia, 284 

Omnisentient bemg, 72, 79, 182 
Optimum, perceptuM assurance 
an, 193 

Ostensible object, 148 
Ostensibility and confirmation, 
180 

Pain and displeasufe, 232 and n. 
Particulars vs. substances, X03, 104 
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Passage of time, felt, 300 
Fastness, alleged, of the perceived, 
161 

Paton, H. J., 6 

Pattern-quality and spatial rela- 
tedness, 243, 244 
Perceivmg, 21, etc. 

— ambiguity of the word, 22-6, 

147 

Perceptual consciousness, 25, etc , 
Chs VI and VII 

and sensmg, 21-3, 141 

vs presence to the senses, 

25 

analysis of vs analysis of 

thinghood, 176-7 

autonomy of, 193 

Percep^al Acceptance, Ch VI 

and belief, 139-42 

relation to sensing, 14 1 

negative character of, 143, 

145, 168, 170 

degrees of definiteness in, 

149. 173. 177-8 

needs confirmation, 149 

anticipates confirmation, 

179 ■ 

pseudo-intuitive character 

of, 150-69 

cleanness of, 155 

prospective character of, 

161 

— 4 s pre- judicial, 163 

confirmation of, by further 

specification, 1*72-89 
Associatiomst Theory of, 

153-5 

Idealist Theory of, 153—5 

Bodily Adjustment Theory 

of, 156-9 

Emotional Theory of, 159- 

61 

Perceptual Assurance, Ch VII 

and Imowledge, 193, 203 

is above criticism, 203 

reached by further-speci- 
fication series, 171 seg 

this IS never complete, 178, 

197-8 

r- but has an asymptotic 

character, 195-8 

•— — and Prficiple of Confirma- 
bility, 180-91 


Perspective, 28, 207 

Phantasms, 197 

Phases and states, 104, 104 n. 

' Phenomenalism, 282-94, 3^4-i8 
(cf Group-theory of Objects) 

— on possible sense-data, 73, 88, 

181-2, 284 

— on surfaces, 176 

— on belonging to, I77'n. 

— not a hard-cash system, 181-2 

— infinity of further-specification 

senes, not avoided by, 195-6 

— identifies family with object, 

282 , cf 117 n , 177, 301 

— objections to, 287-94 

— holds sense-data are uncaused, 

315. 317 

— subjective and objective suc- 

cessions in, 315-16 

— two orders of events in, 316, 

317. 319-20 

— somato-centncity in, 318 n 
Physical Object See Object 
Physical Occupant, 281 

IS it the family ? 281-94 

Physical Occupation, 275-81, 289- 

91 

vs sensory occupation, 

281-95 

IS purely causal, 295-6 

Physical occupiedness • without 
physical occupant ? 280-1 
Physical Space See Space 
Physiological Idealism, 40 
Physiologism, 159, 31 1 
Physiology, 2, etc 

— standpoint of, lo-ii, 37, 159, 

192, 311 

— m Phenomenalism, 314-18 
Pmk rat hallucmation, 147, 156-7 
Places, are not substances, 109 

— cannot have causal character- 

istics, 281 

Point of contact, 259-60 
Point of view of the observer, 253 
seg 

— m one sense-field, 253 

— neutral or physical, 253-4 

— change of, 254-5, 266 

— definable m purely visual 

terms, 235-7 

— change of, and obtainable 

sense-data, 264-7 
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Porcupcie, 56 Relative product, ‘ perceiving ’ as 

Possible sense-data, 261-7 a, 23 


Practical, prejudice in favour of, 
52. 198 

Practice, appeal to, 190 
Present to fiie senses, 25, etc (cf. 
Perceiving) 

Presentition-contmuum, 302. 302 
n 

Presentations, 120 n. 

Rresentative character of sense- 
data, 104-5'^ 

Prichard, H ^ , 61 n , 143 n 
Primitive Creduhty, 169, 307 
Principle of Confirmability, 185-9 

— of Induction, 171 n 

— of Specific Detail, 223-6 
Privacy of sense-data, 274 
Probabihty. mcrease of, in speci- 

fication-seriea, 184-94 
Progressive Adjunction, 241-3 

and change of point of 

view, 264 

constitutive of Physical 

Space, 252 

‘ Projection of Sensations ’, 128-9 
Prospective character of percep- 
tual act, 161-2, 201 
Psychological explanations, 171 n , 
190 

Publicity df famihes, 273-4 

Pure sensing, 165 

Pursuit, by sound or smell, 230-1 

Quasi-comcidence, eventual, 249 
Quasi-perceptuEil behaviour, 158 
(cf. Bodily Adjustment Theory) 

' Real ’ colour, 209-14 • 

not to be defined causally, 

212 (cf Secondary quali- 
ties, Standard colour) 
Reasonableness of perceptual as- 
surance, 191 
Referred pams, 233 
Reid, Thos., referred to, 146 n , 
166, 177 

— on perceiving, 21 

— his Geometry of Visibles, 107 n. 

— bolds perceptual acceptance to 

be belief, 139 ■' 

— his answer to Hume, 203 


Relativity, Theory of, and Mul- 
tiple location, 56 n. 
Representative Theory, 22 n , 66 
Resemblance, direct and indirect, 
208 

— collective, 240-2 

Reserved, places, and taken, 287-8 
Resistance, 278, 2780 (cf. Im- 
penetrability) 

Roman roads, 259 
Ross, W. D , 148 

Round the comer vision, 199, 
199 n 

Russell, Bertrand, referred to, 21, 
74 n , 241 

— on sensibilia, 41 • 

— on hard and soft data, 169 

— his definition of tlunghood, 

284 

Secondary qualities, in Selective 
Theory, 44-5 

in Gradual Transition 

Theory, 209-15 

and Standard Qualities, 

211-15, 304 

are not powers, 303-4 

are collective characteris- 
tics, 304 

vjualify Complete Things, 

304 

Selective Theory, 40-53 

on somato-centricity, 40-2 

on unsensed sensibilia, 41 

relation to Naive Realism, 

43 

on secondary qualities. 43, 

44-5 

alleged complexity of, 45-7 

does not abolish illusion, 

47-8 

criticism of, 48-51 

instnictiveness of, 52-3 

Sensa, and sense-data, 19 
Sense-data, dist from other data, 
3-4 

— on particulars, 5, 103 

— arguments against existence 0^ 

5-17 > 

— and association, 8-9 

— and tbinkmg, 12-17 
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Sense-data, * belong to * material 
things, 25-6, etc. 

— do nrt exist unsensed, 43, 49. 

51-2 

— teleological character of, 50, 

137 

— inefficacity of, 88, 135-6 

— presentative fonction of. 104- 

5, 126. 133 

— cannot be indefinite. 149 

— privacy of, 274 
Sense-data, nature of, Cb V 

— are substemtives, 5, 103 

— but not substances, 113 

— are events, 43, 116, 316, 318 

— are sbort-bved but not momen- 

tary. 114-15 

— creation and annihilation of, 

— are they psychical ? 117-24 , 

cf 316-17 

— are not feelmg-contents, 120-4 

— are ' vital ’, 127-8, 133-4 

— are they cerebi^ ^ 127-30 

— are they psycho-cerebral ? 133- 

— i^ere in nuthing, 136-7 , cf. 

319 

— are ‘ prolongations ’ of psycho- 

cerebral processes, 136-7 

— origination of, Ch. X (cf Ver- 
^ Heal Causahty) ' 
Sense^ta, extraded, are ex- 
panses, not surfapes, 106-11 

— spatial incompleteness of, 145 

— in a direction, 218 

— constructible (= spatially syn- 

tbesizable), 218-23, 227, etc 

— are they in Physical Space ? 

246-52 

Sense-data, ' good ’ and ‘ bad ’, 
223-6 ; cf. 150 
Sense-data, obtai^ble, 261-7 

— dist. sensibilia, 284 
Sense-data, stray and lingering, 

230-1 

Sense-data, wild, 28, 52, 58, 65, 
117, 147, 198 
Sense-datum, Ch. I, etc. 

— Tueaning of term, 3, 18-20 

— traditional synonyms for, 19 
Sense-datum-genesis, 5, 43 
Sensibilia. 41, 52. 284 


/ Sensing, 3, etc. (cf. Aeptaintanee) 

— is a form of knowledge, 3, 44, 

49. 147 

— is mtuibve, 3, 151 

— has no species, 5 

— vs. sense-datum-genesis, 5, 43 

— no degrees of definiteness in, 

149 ' 

— pure sensing, 17-18, 163 
Sensonum, brain as the, 128, 131 
Shape, of family, 234 

Sight. See Vtsual data 
Size of family, 235-7 

vs sensible size, 235 

Snake, visual, 261 
‘ Soft ‘ data, desirabihty of, 169 
Somatic datum, 231-4 

unity of, 231-2 

is illusion possible with 

regard to ? 233 

temporal contmuity of, 

233-4 

Soroato-centncity, 38-40, 51-2, 

315-18 

Space, not a substance, 109 

— sensible and physical, in 

— physical, are sense-data m ? 

246-52 

— occupancy of, 275-80, 289-91 
Spatial charactensbes of famihes, 

234-46 

Specific Detail, Frmciple of, 223-7 
Specification-series, 173-80, 195-8, 
228, 305 (see Further-spectfi- 
cahon senes) 

Standard Figure, 227 

— Quahbes, 211-15, 304 

— Sohd, 227, 236-7. 288, 305 (cf. 

Family and Vtstto-tactual 
solid) 

subbing, Miss L. S., 23 n. 
Stereoscopy, 218 

— degrees of, 219-21 
Stout, G. F., 120 n., 282 n. 

Stray data, 230 

Subjecbve successions, 260 seq. 

and obtamable sense-data, 

261 

how recognized as such, 268 

no connexion with will or 

body, 268-9 

Sucdessions, subjective and objec- 
tive, some are both, 269-270 
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Succesdoas in Phenomenalism, 
315 (cf. Subjective Sttccession 
and Objective Succession) 
Superposition, 237 
Supplementation of data by non- 
data, 22 

— mutual, of visual and tactual 

data, 245-6 

Sui&ce, vs. expanse, 106-111 

— not a substance, 106 

— specification of, by sense- 

datum, 142-4, 152, 173, 305 

— Pbenomenalist view of, 176 
Suifsu:edness, 106 
Syngnosis, 310 

Syndesis, spatial, 217-23, etc. 
(cf. Family, Standard solid) 

Tactual data, alleged pnmacy of, 

197 

preference for, 229, 279-80 

how related to visual, 229, 

244-6 

and impenetrability, 278 n., 

279-^ 

Tactual illusions, 29-30 
Taste-data, peculianties of, 231 
Taste, standard, 214-15 
Teleological character of sense- 
data, 137 

Tendenciousness, 161 
‘ The ' colour, 44-5. 209-13 
‘ The ' sound, 45, 214 
Thermal data, 230 
Thmg, complete, vs. physical 
object, 301-3, 321 
Thinghood, material, notion of, 
35. 145-6. 178 : cf 273 

— sense-data are essential to, 4, 

13I. 297-8, 300 

— involves causahty, 102 

— IS an a pnon notion, 102, 169, 

307-8 

— anal3rsis of, vs. analysis of per- 

ceptual consciousness, 176-7 

— Fhenomenalistic view of, 273- 

5, 282-94, 319 
Thmg-in-itself, 296-7 
* Tick-tock ’, 115 

Totalistib character of intuitive 
awareness, 151 

of perceptual acceptance, 

151-3 
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Totum datum, somato-centricity 
of, 38-9. 317-18 

an organic whole, 39, 50 

parasitic character of, 52 

Touch. See Tactual data 
Trance-like states, pure sensing in, 

165 

Transparency, 313 

Twms, indistinguishable, 224-5 

Unity of centre, family a case of, 
227 

Unity of system, 227 
Umty of the family, 284 
— of the visuo-tactual solid, 276 
' Unknowableness ' of the thmg-m- 
itself, 296-7 

Unthinking character of percqi- 
tual acceptance, 154 

Vagueness, is perceptual not sen- 
sory, 150 

‘ Vault of Heaven ’, 148 
Velocity of b^ht, 271 and n. 
Vertical causahty, 86, 309-14, 319 
Vicious abstraction, 7 n , 13, 173, 
180 n 

View, field of, 218 

three zones m, 218-22 

View, pomt of. See Potnt of vtew 
Visual bemg, 253, etc. 

could disOTver his pomt of 

view, 253-6 

could be aware of impene- 

trabihty, 275, 280 

and of vertical causality, 

312-13 

Visual data, 218, etc. 

face m a direction, 57, 219, 

242 

perfectly and imperfectly 

stereoscopic, 219-22 
flat, 218 

spatial relation to tactual 

data, 229, 244-6 

Visual depth, 134, 197, 218, 221, 
242, 245 

vs. physical distance, 221, 

258 

' Visual snake ', 261 
Visual space, zii-13 ; cf. 224^, 
246-52 

‘ Visual sphere 107-9, 130-1 
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Visuo-tEictual solid, 276-7, 293 
Vital chaxacter of sense-data, 127- 
8. X33-4 

Void, events m the, 137 

Whole-part relation, apphcation 
of to the self, 119 and n. 
WhtUhead, A. N., 55 n , 56, 56 n , 
81 

Wild sense-data, 28, 52, 58, 63, 
117, 147, 198 

vs lingering sense-data, 231 

(cf Halluctnatum) 


Will, and subjective sucsessions, 
269 

— and impenetrability, 275, 278 
n 

Witnesses, mutual confirmation of, 
180-2 

Words, sense-data compared with, 
164, 167-8 * 

Wordsworth, W , on ’ sight and 
touch, 278 n. 


Zones of the visual field, 218-22 
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More Essays on BooiiS 
Assays on Religion 
More Essays on Religion 

Fach t et 
Shelley, the Man and tfif Poit 
Illustrated ys tut net 
Essays on Books 
ES tAYS ON IITTRATIRL AND ElFF 

. Essays on Life ^ach 31 bd net 
CRAWLEY (Emeat) 

Thl Mystic Rosf Revised and 
Enlarged bv 'iHionORL Blster- 
MAN 2 vols £i 10s net 

STI DIFS OP bAVACES AND Si V 
Edited by Theodore Btsterman 
tot bd net 

Drtss, Drinks and Dri ms 
E dited by Theodore Blster- 
MAN I2i bd net 


CURLE (J. H.) 

Tub Shadow-Show 6 t net 

Also, 31. bd. net. 
This World of Ours 

‘ft bd net 

To-day and To-morrow 

6t net. 

This World First 6f net 

OUGDALE (E. T. S.) 

German Diplomatic Documents, 

1871-1914 

In 4 vols Vol I, 1871-90 
Vol II, 1S91 8 Vol III, 1898- 
1910 Vol IV, igi 1-1914, 

Each £i It net 
EDWAROES (Ttckner) 

The Lore op the Honey-Bee 
Illustrated 7t bd and 31 bd net. 
Beeioeping for All 

Illustrated 31 bd net 
The Bee-Mastlr of Warrilow 
Illustrated 71 bd net 
Bee-Keeping Do's and Don'ts 
2t bd net 

Lift-Luck on Southern Roads 
St net 

EINSTEIN (Albert) 

wRiutiyitf* The Special and 
Gentral Thtory St net 
Sidelights on Rtuttvitt 

• 3t bd net 
The Mfanino of RelstivAy 

St net 

The Brownian Movement 

5t net 

EISLER (Robert) 

TiS Mfssiah Jesus and John the 
Baptist , 

Illustrated £a at net, 
FIELD (G. C.) 

Moral Theory 61 net 

Plato and His Contempokxries 
lar bd net, 

FINER (H.) 

The Theory and Practile op 
Modern Goyernment a vols 
£z it net 

FYLEMAN (Roae) 

Fairifs and Chimneys 
The Fairy Grfpn 
The Fairy Flute 

Back at net. 

The Rainbow Cat 
Fight Liitle Pi ays for Chilorim 
Forty Good-night Tales 
Forty Good-morning Tales 
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FTLBMXN (RoM)^~-eorttmued 

Seven Little Plays for Children 
Twenty Tea-Time Tales 

Each 3 s 6d mi 
Fifty-ons New Nursery Rhymes 
I llustnted bjr Oobotry Bm- 
ROUGHES 6i mt 

The Strange Adventures of 
Captain Marwhopple 
lUuatnted by Gertrude Lind- 
say 31 6d mt 

The Rose Pyleman Fairy Book 
lUiutrated by Hilda Milier 
lof 6d mt 

GIBBON (Edward) 

The Declinf and Fall of the 
Roman Empire 

With Notes. Appendixes and Maps, 
by J B Bury Illustrated 7 vols 
t 15 > net each volume Also, un- 
lUuatrated, 7t 6d mt each volume 
GLOVER (T. R ) 

ViHGIl 

Tm Conflict of Religions in thf 
Farly Roman Empire 
Poets and Puritans 

Each 109 6d mt 
FROM Pericles tl. Philip 

lat bd mt 

GRAHAM (Hkny) 

The Woreo we Laugh in 
'I lluatrated bv ‘ flSH ' S 9 mt 
Strained Relations 
lUuatiated bv H Stuart Mfnzies 
and Hendy 6s mt 

The World's Workers 

Illuatrated by ‘ Fo CASSE * 
St mt 

Adam's Apples 

Illuatrated by JOHN Reynolds 
’ 59 mt. 

GBAHAME (Kenneth) 

The Wind in the Willows 

79 6d mt 

Also illustrated by Ernest H 
Shepard 79 6d mt. 

Pocket Edition, uniUuatiated 

Chth, 39 6d net. 
Green Aforoeco, 79 id net. 
See abo MUne (A. A.) 
RADFIELD (J A ) 

Psychology and Morals, it. tut . 
BALL (H. R,) 

The Ancient History of the 
Near East £1 19 net 

The Civilization of Greece in 
THE Bronze Age £i loi. net. 


HBATON (Roae Hamlker) 

The Perfect Hostess 
Deconted by A E TaylOR 
71 id net Gift Edition, £1 it net 
The Perfect Schoolgirl 

3t id net 

HERBERT (A. P.) 

Helen at id net 

Derby Day at id net 

Tantivy Towers at id net 

Honeybubblb Sc Co. 39 id net 

Mislpadinc Cases in the Common 
Law With an IntroducDon by 
Lord Hewart. yt net 

More Misleading Cases yt net 
Wisdom for the Wise 
Illustrated liy George Morrow 
yt net 

The Wherefore and the Why 
I llustrated by George Morrow 
3t id net 

The Bomber Gipsy 31 id net 

The Secret Battle 39 id net 

The House bt the Rivfr 

3< id net. 

HOLDSWORTH (Sir W S ) 

A History of English Iaw 
Nine Volumes £1 yt net each 
Index Volume £1 it net. 

HUDSON (W. H.) 

A Shtphehd's Life 

Illuatrated lot id net 

Alao uniUustrated 39, id. net 

HUTTON (Edward) 

CiTiFs OF Sicily 

Illuatrated lot. id net 

Milan and Lombardy 
The Cities of Romagna and the 
Marches 

Siena and Southern Tuscany 
Naples and Southern Italy 
I llustrated, Each 89 id net 
A Wayfarer IN Unknown Tuscany 
The Cities of Spain 
The Cities or Umbria 
Country Walks about Floreispb 
Rome 

Florence and Northern Tuscany 
Venice and Venetia 

Illustnted, Each 79 . id net 

HYAMSON (Albert M.) 

Palestine Old and New 
I llustrated. 7 > hd net, 

A History of the Jews in 
England 

Illustrated. lot. id. tiet. 
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INQK (W. R.)> DJ>., Deaa et St. 
Psnll 

Cmhbtuin MvBnosM. 7 >. 6d net. 

JOHNS (Rowtaad) 

Doos You'd Lucb to Mm 
* hsr Dogs Delioht 
All Sorts of Doos 

Sack, lUuitntedi 3L net 
Puppies 

Let’s Talk op Doos 
lAKXV Doos 

Eaek, lUuitnted, 6f net 

* Our Friend the Dog ’ Series 
E dited by Howland Johns Six 
Vflluina • — 

The Cairn 
the Cocker Spaniel 
The Fox-terrier 
The Pekingese 
The Areoale 
The Alsatian 

£aeh, u. 6d lut 

KIPLINO (Rndyard) 

Barrack-Room Ballads 
The Seven Seas 
The Five Nations 
Departmental Ditties 
The Years Between 
Four Editions of these fsmous 
volumes of poems ere now pub- 
Iiihed, VIE. ■ — 

Buehram, 71 id net 
Cfpth, 6s net Leather, 6d net 
Service Edition Two volumes 
etch book. 3s net each vol 
A Kipling Anthology— Verse 
Leather 7s 6d net 

^ Cloth 61 net snd 3s 6d net 
T\vfnty Poems from Rudyard 
Kipling is net 

A Choice of Songs ». net 
Selected Poems ts net. 

LAISTNER (M. L. W.) 

Thought and Letters in Western 
' Europe (ad 500^00) 151 net. 

LAMB (Charles and Maiy) 

The Coaiplete Works 
Edited by E V, Lucas Six 
volumes. 6f. net each 

Selected Letters 
Edited by G. T. Clapton 

31. 6d net 

The Charles Laiwb Day-Book 
Compiled by E. V. Lucas 

6 t. aet. 


LANKBSTBR (Sir Ray) 

Science from an Easy Chair 
P int Senes 

Science from an Easy Chair 
S econd Senee 

Diversions op a Naturalist 
Great and Shull Things 

Saeh, IllustiRted, 71 6d net. 
Secbbts op Earth and Sea 

Illustrated. 8t 6d net. 
LINDRDM (Walter) 

Billiards. lUustiatad. 61. net. 

LODGE (Sir Oliver) 

Man and thr Universe 

71 6d net end 31 6d net 
The Survival of Man 

^t id net 

Raymond loi 6d net 

Raymond Revisrd 6t get. 

Modon PROBLESit 31 6J net 
Reason and Belhe 31 6d. net. 
The Substance of Faith u net. 
Rxlativtty II net 

OlNYIcnoN OP SURVITAL at neL 

LUCAS (E. V.) 

The Life of Charles Lamb 
z Vole • £i It neL 

The Colvins and Their Friends 
£ 1 It net. 

Vermeer the Maskm- 51 net. 
A Wanderer in Romr ‘ 

A Wanderer in Holland 
A Wanderer in London 
London Revisited (Revued) 

A Wanderer in Paris 
A Wanderer in Florence 
A Wanderer in Venice 

Bach lot 6d 4it. 

A Wanderer among Pictures 

81 6d net. 

E V Lucas’s London £i net. 
The Open Road 61 net 

Aleo, illuitrated by CLAUDE A 
Shepperson, ARWS 

lor 6d net 

Aleo, lodia Paper 

Leather, fe 6d net 

the Joy of Life 6t neL 

Leather Edtttm, it 6d net. 

Also, Indu Paper 

Leather, 71. id. net. 
The Gentlest Am 
The Second Post 
Fireside and Sunshine 
Character and Comedy 
Good Company 
One Day and Another 
Old Lamps for New 
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LUCAS (E. V.)-tmttmi€d 
Loiterer’s Harvest 
Luck of the Year 
Events and Embroideries 
A Frondfd Isle 
A Rover I Would Be 
Givino and Rbceivino 
Her Infinite Variety 
Encounters and Diversions 
Turning Things Over 
Traveller’s Llck 
Windfall's Eve 
Advoory Ben 

Each V 6 d net 
The Phantom Journal 
Zigzags in France 
Visibilttt Good Each 6 l nel 
French Leaves Illustrated 
The Barbir’s Clock 
Roving East and Roving West 
Each net 

'The More I Sec of Mln ’ 
Out of a Ciear Sky 
If Dogs Could Write 
' . . and slch Small Decr ’ 

Each 3 S 6 d net 
No-Nose at the Show 
I llustrated by Iersis Kirmse 
zt 6 d net 

The Pekinese National Anthpm 
Illustrated by Perms Kirmse 
' t> net 

See aim Lamb (Charles). 

LYND (Robert) 

Rain, Rain, Go to I<pain 

( S» net 

It’s a Fine World 
A The Green Man 
The Pifasures of Ignorance 
The Goldfish . 

The Littlf Angel 

The Blue Lion 

The Peal of Bills 

The Orange Tree 

The Money-Box Each 3 s 6 d net 

MACAULEY (Thurston) 

The Ffstiif Board 
Decorations by A E Tailor 
S» ’let 

McDOUGALL (William) 

An Introduction to 'SonAL 
Psychology io> bd net 
National Wllfare and National 
Decay tu net 

An Ouiline of Psychology 

lot 6 d net. 


Am Outline of Abnormal Psycho- 
logy is* net 

Body and Mind iu 6d net 
Character and the Conduct of 
Life lot 6d net 

Modern Materialism and Emerg- 
ent Evolution 7* ^ net ' 
Ethics and Soaie Modern World 
Problems 7* 6d net 

A Brief Outline of Psyuiolocy • 
Normal and Abnormal 

8* 6d. net. 

MALLET (Sir C. E.) 

A History of the University or 
Oxford 3 Vols Each £i is net 

MAETERLINCK (Maurice) 

Thp Blue Bird 6* net 

Also, illustrated by F CaYLFY 
Robinson lot bd net 

Our Eternity 6* net 

The Unknown Guest 61 net 
Poems 5* net 

The Wrack of the Storm bs net 
The Burgomaster of Stilemonde 
51 net 

Thf BrTF-iTHAL fit net 

Mountain Pmiis (« mt 

The Great ‘.rcBtr 7* bd net 
Thf Cloud that Linro and '1 •« 
PoviER OF llir Dead 7* M irt 
Mary Macdalfne z* net 

MARLOWE (Christopher) 

The Works In fi volumes 
General I ditor, R H Case 
The Lifl or Mari owFand Dino, 
Quien OF CAKlHAi.r 8t M net 
TaMBURI AINE, I AND 1 1 10* (, / net 

The Jrw of Maita anJ The 
Massacrt ai Paris id* bd tut 
POEEIS 10* bd net 

Doctor Faustl's is bd net 
Edward II lot bd net 

MASEFIELD (John) 

On the 9 >\,vish Main S* bd Het 
\ Sailor’s Garland 3* bd net 
bLA Life in Nelson’s Time 

71 od net 

METHUEN (Sir A.) 

An Anthology or Modern Virse 
Shakespfare to Hardy An 
Audiology of LukIisIi Lyrics 

Each, Cloth, fit net 
Leather, 7* bd iie^ 




